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BY MRS. A. D. T. WHITNEY. 


I meaRp an old farmer talk, one day, 
Telling his listeners how 

In the wide, new country far away, 
The rainfall follows the plow, 


“ As fast as they break it up, you see, 
And turn the heart to the sun, 
As they open the furrows deep and free, 
And the tillage is begun, 


“‘ The earth grows mellow ; and more and more 
It holds and sends to the sky 
A moisture it never had before 
When its face was hard and dry. 


** And 80, wherever the plowshares run, 
The clouds run overhead ; 
And the soil that works, and lets in the sun, 
With water is always fed.” 


I wonder if that old farmer knew 
The half of his simple word, 

Or guessed the message that, heavenly-true, 
Within it was hidden and heard? 


It fell on my ear by chance that day ; 
But the gladness lingers now, 
To think it is always God’s dear way 
That the rainfall follows the plow. 
Laxewoop, N, J. 
sieceralaicoaasaillleisacaimeataaatl 


LIEUT. ADOLPHUS W. GREELY, 
COMMANDER OF THE GREELY ARCTIO 
EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 





BY THE REV. EDWARD N. POMEROY. 


GENIAL companion of my army days, 
Here, sitting in the soft, enchanted light 
Of home, before my glowing anthracite, 
I think of wastes of snow, of ice-closed bays, 
Of the near North with its auroral blaze, 
Of ghostlike Nature in her gown of white— 
Somnambulist that roameth through the night, 
With horror fascinating all that gaze. 


But more than all besides, I think, dear friend, 

Of thee and thy heroic band forlorn, 
For whose return so many prayers ascend, 

Now waiting for the tardy Arctic morn, 
Determined still to battle to the end 

And win “the victory of endurance born.” 

TAUNTON, Mass, 

——— $e 


*TENTMENT. 


BY THE REV. PLATO JOHNSON. 








De little log cabin whar mammy and me 
Has lived now for nigh onter twenty year, 
De happiest darkies you ebber did see, 
Wid plenty ob smiles an’ heaps ob good cherr, 
Is clus by a pon’ 
Ob w'ich we is fon’ 
For a lot ob good reasons I’se gone ter relate, 
’F I kin git ’em all out ob my woolly pate. 


T likes for to set on de sill ob de dore 
An’ cas’ my eyes roun’ on de wavin’ sedge ; 
De tremblin’ sedge on de beautiful shore 
Dat bends way ober:de water’s edge. 
P’raps eben de grass 
Likes to look in de glass 
An’ say, ‘“‘ Howdy do?” to de picture dere, 
An’, “Isn’t I lookin’ pretty fair?” 


I hones’ beleeb, w’en de win’ goes by 
He stops to res’ in de piney tree ; 
For many’s de time I’se heerd him sigh 
In a way dat tetched de heart in me. 
An’ I say: “ Poor Win’, 
Has you ’mitted some sin, 
Dat you play sech a moanin’ tune in de pine, ° 
An’ don’ seem to know any ofder kin’?” 





Den de ducks in de water I likes to watch ; 
Dey aint ober graceful on de groun’ ; 
W’at you s’pose dose fellers is tryin’ to cotch 
W’en dey makes a dive, an’ turns upsy down? 
I laff all my might, 
At de funny sight. 
But dey goes ‘‘ quack, quack,” wid a wink ob de 
eye, 
An’ dey looks very wise ; but I don’ know w’y. 


I has read, though I dunno w’at book it was in, 
Dere’s a palace an’ fairies down, down far away, 
Who shells out de corn in a great big bin, 
* An’ feeds all de ducks in de world ebery day. 
So, dat’s w'y dey dives, 
An’ dat’s w’y dey thrives. 
No wonder dey ‘ quack,” wid a wink ob de eye, 
An’ looks very sollum, but won’t tell w’y. 


I could look from de morn to ebenin’ gray, 
W’en de fleecy clouds goes skurryin’ by 
As though de good Lord had trabeled dis way, 
An’ emptied de cotton fiel’s into de sky. 
Dey almos’ seem 
Like clouds in a dream 
As dey float along in de bright sunlight, 
An’ suddenly vanish out ob sight. 


Well, de rich man has his joys, I "fess ; 
An’ odders may envy him if dey will ; 
But he aint no happier ’n me, I guess; 
For one can’t hab no more dan his fill. 
He has wagons an’ hosses, 
Has gains an’ has losses, 
W’ile I has de cabin, de mammy, ’n de sky, 
An’ nebber a fear for de by an’ by. 


Only gib me my little free acres ob groun’, 
Wid de ducks, an’ de pon’, an’ de bluesome 
sky, 
°’N a faith soarin’ up from de grassy moun’, 
Whar two little darlin’s in slumber lie. 
You may hab all de res’; 
For Ise got de bes’. 
An’ I nebber will ask for anyt’ing more, 
Till I tetch de san’s ob de gol’en shore, 
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THE FOURTH CENTENNIAL OF 
THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 


BY BENSON J. LOSSING, LL.D. 


Tue suggestion first made by Tue Iypx- 
PENDENT, several months ago, that the four 
hundredth anniversary of the discovery of 
America ought to be appropriately cele- 
brated in 1892, cannot fail to receive uni- 
versal assent, The subject will attract pub- 
lic attention more and more as we approach 
the time for such a celebration, now eight 
years and more in the future. The vital 
question, Where and how shall that cele- 
bration be conducted ? is open for discus- 
sion. Already the views of several dis- 
tinguished persons have been given. 

In Tue InpEpEeNnpENT of May 81st, 1883, 
Mr. Clarence Winthrop Bowen gave an in- 
teresting account of his personal interviews 
on the subject with Sefior Riaio, the Di- 
rector of Public Instruction at Madrid, the 
Duke of Veragua, 2 representative of the 
family of Columbus, Emilio Castelar, the 
eminent republican and statesman of Spain, 
and lastly with King Alphonso. All agreed 
that the celebration should be held in 
Spain. 

Sefior Riafio favored, as the place for 
the celebration, the ancient Moorish city, 
Granada, the received capital of the famous 
Kingdom of Granada. It was almost at the 
very moment when that magnificent city and 
the Kingdom fell into.the hands of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella that the commission of 
Admiral was given to Columbus by these 
sovereigns, and he. was furnished with 
means to enable to search the dark 
Atlantic for the rich empires of Eastern 
Asia so attractively portrayed by Marco 
Polo, the Venetian traveler. . Riafio also 
proposed visits by the participators in the 
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celebration to Santa Fé, where Columbus 
received his commission, to Cordova, Robia, 
Palos and other places in Andalusia con- 
nected with the first voyage of the great 
navigator. 

The Duke of Veragua suggested that not 
only Spain and America, but Italy, France, 
Portugal, England and other European na- 
tions which had contributed to the popu- 
lation of America should participate in the 
celebration. 

Emilio Castelar proposed a gathering 
of ships of the nations concerned in the 
great discovery, on August 3d, 1892, in the 
harbor of Palos, the time and the alleged 
place of the departure of Columbus in 
quest of Zipango and Cathay. Leaving 
Palos he would have the fleet sail for San 
Salvador, one of the Bahama group of 
American littoral islands, where the Admiral 
first saw land on October 12th. He would 
have them sail thence northward to New 
York, the commercial metropolis of our 
American Continent, and then recross 
the sea to Barcelona, on the .coast of the 
Mediterranean, where the monarchs re- 
ceived the discoverer on his return, with 
great pomp and ceremony, and let the cele- 
bration end there. 

King Alphonso favored having the grand 
anniversary celebration in Spain alone, at 
Madrid, Granada, Barcelona, or Huelva, 
the latter having furnished the masts for 
the flagship of Columbus, and now a 
growing city, the harbor of which is Palos. 
He claims for Spain the whole credit of the 
great discovery, and that Spain should be 
the theater of a celebration in honor of it. 

Was the King right, historically? Let us 
see. Did the Spanish people, the natives, 
have anything to do with the discovery? 
It must be remembered that the priests, 
high and low, the scholars, and the nobles 
of Spain, even King Ferdinand, steadily 
opposed the enterprise—the first because it 
was impious and unscriptural—and Colum- 
bus barely escaped the Inquisition for pro- 
posing it; the second because it was unphilo- 
sophical and absurd to suppose that the 
earth was a sphere, and that Asia might 
be reached by sailing westward; and the 
King opposed it because the joint treasury 
of Castile and Leon had become impover- 
ished by the war with the Moors. Only 
Queen Isabella and a few friends of Colum 
bus favored the project; and the Queen was 
only moved by aburning desire to have the 
navigator, whose name (Christbearer) im- 
plied his mission, carry the Gospel of Christ 
to unknown, benighted heathen lands. 
Moved by this zeal, she alone furnished 
means for fitting out the wonderful expedi- 
tion. So determined was she in face of the 
universal opposition of husband, clergy 
and scholars, that she declared she would 
pledge her crown jewels if necessary, to 
raise money for this purpose, and would 
undertake the enterprise for her own realm 
of Castile alone. 

What was the primal motive of the great 
navigator, which induced him to. seek 
Farther India by & new and: unexplored 
route? Asspredly to benefit commerce. The 
merchants of Western Europe were then 
debarred from participation in the rich 
commerce of the Bast by way of the Medit- 
erranean Sea, by their zealous rivals ‘in 
Italy. Portugese adventurers had unsuc- 
cessfully attempted to reach India by cir- 
cumnavigating the continent of Africa. Co- 
lumbus believed the assertion of Arabian 
astronomers that the earth wasaephere, and 
he sailed westward. Had he not heard, when 
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he touched at Iceland a few years before 
on his voyage to the verge of the pack ice, 
the legends of Scandinavian discoveries 
toward the setting sun? He sailed west- 
ward with sublime faith. He discovered 
land, and took to his sovereigns at Barcelo- 
na human inhabitants, and gold, and birds 
with gorgeous plumage from a realm which 
he supposed to be an archipelago of East- 
ern Asia. He died in this belief, The 
priests, the scholars, the nobles, and the 
king were all confounded and the heart of 
Isabella was made exceeding glad, not 
because the Admiral had found a new World, 
but because he had carried the Gospel to a 
heathen land. 

Columbus made other voyages in the in- 
terest of commerce. The Queen died before 
his return from the last one; and her hus- 
band, who had opposed the enterprise from 
the beginning, allowed the great discoverer 
to die in extreme poverty and cruel neglect 
at Valladolid, In_his last duys Columbus 
wrote to a friend: “I have no place to re- 
pair to but an inn, and am often with noth- 
ing to pay for my sustenance.” For seven 
years his remains lay unnoticed in a con- 
vent at Valladolid, when the ashamed Fer- 
dinand had them removed to a monastery 
at Seville, and caused a monument to be 
erected with the inscription; ‘To Castile 
and Leon Columbus gave a new world.” 
Tardy justice was won by the potency 
of the finger of scorn. Columbus 
asked for bread; King Ferdinand ‘gave 
him a stone!” 

In view of these facts, how can Spain 
rightfully claim the exclusive credit, as a 
nation, for the discovery of America? It 
was not even the prime object of the navi- 
gators of the day—the benefit of 
that bade Columbus good speed, but the 
religious zeal of Isabella, ‘‘ the Catholic,” 
in sending the light of Christianity into a 
darkened land, which permitted him to go 
on his perilous quest. 

Should not the chief motive which in 
spired the action as well as the grand re 
sults of the discovery, rather than the pre- 
liminary and incidental movements which 
led to its accomplishment, determine its 
value? 

Commerce was quick to perceive its op- 
portunity. When tidings of the great dis- 
covery reached other lands in Western Eu- 
rope, Commerce spread her white wings 
and flew westward in an adventurous 
search for prey. From Spain went out ex- 
pedition after expedition to the middle re- 
gions of America. Oabot, from England, 
first saw the wooded hights of Newfound- 
land and the rugged coasts of Labrador, 
in North America, a few weeks before Co- 
lumbus had his first sight of the continent 
from Trinidad, on the coast of South 
America. Oortoreal, from Portugal, was 
soon afterward in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
and on the coast of Labrador, opening a 
slave trade; and not long after Cortez con- 
quered Mexico, Verazzani, a Florentine, 
in the French marine service, looked into the 
Bay of New York it is believed. Cabot had 
sailed down the American coast to Cape 
Fear, and reported to Europe an existence 
of a vast continent, which the Spaniards 
had not yet seen, and Verazzani told the 
French monarch of the wonderful land—a 
virgin continent—in which the power and 
commerce of France might take root and 

‘The true value of the discovery of Colum- 
bus was speedily made known to Europe, 
and that knowledge gave birth to great 
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events. Along the Atlantic coast, in the tem- 
perate zone, settlements were planted, col- 
onies. were formed, and communities werg 
organiged. The nations of Western E 
poured in a flood of emigration whi 

pled the regions. Ati Te S 
bloomed and bore tt. the 

of commerce alone, the Dutch planted the 
seed of a mighty empire on the island of 
Manhattan; pd there sits, to-day, the 
great city offfew York, the acknowledged 
commercial metropolis of the New World, 
to which the discoveries of Columbus di- 
rected the nations of Europe. 

New York City is a symbol and embodi- 
ment of, and a monument to, the grand 
idea—the benefit of commerce—which im- 
pelled the Admiral of Castile and Leon to 
sail on his great quest. It is the most aus- 
picious living and growing result of the 
Great Discovery seen on the continent of 
America. It is the superior representative 
of trade and personal intercourse between 
Europe and America to which all nations 
render due homage. It is a fulfillment of a 
wonderful prophecy made four centuries 
ago. 

Would not, therefore, the magnificent 
land-locked harbor of New York, whose 
waters lave the feet of the Queen City of 
the Western World, be the most appropriate 
place for the proposed celebration? In this 
grand harbor might be gathered, on Octo- 
ber 12th, 1892, representative ships of all 
nations—for all nations are interested in 
the great event—with every accessory to 
highten the grandeur and significance of 
the scene, which the intelligent ingenuity, 
wealth, enterprise and hospitality of the 
inhabitants of the city might devise. It 
would be a grand and magnificent spectacle 
by day, and a most glorious spectacle by 
night, when lighted up by the artificial sun 
of Bartholdi’s Statue of Liberty enlighten- 
ing the world. 

The population of New York City has 
doubled six times in a century. New York 
is now sixty-five times as large as it was a 
hundred years ago. Looking at its puis- 
sant elements of progress, as seen in its life 
and growth to-day, who can doubt that 
New York will speedily become the metrop- 
olis of the world, in commerce, arts, science, 
literature, refinement—in all that consti- 
tutea the highest type of modern civiliza- 
tion? 

Dover Pian, N. Y. 


—_ 


SCIENCE MUST GO. 


BY PROF. BORDEN P. BOWNE. 





Tux logic of religious belief has always 
been a puzzle, ewen to religious thinkers, 
and an ovtright scandal to the irreligious. 
As we look along the line of human think- 
ing we see a number of perennial beliefs 
which seem to exist in apparent independ- 
ence of logic, and often in defiance of it. 
The existence of God, the efficacy of prayer, 
and life beyond the grave are examples. 
Believers have always made a show of 
argument for these beliefs, but often, it 
would seem, mainly for form’s sake. The 
arguments offered have varied from age 
to age, and often from person to person; 
and there is no argument which even re- 
ligious thinkers have not rejected at one 
time or another as illogical and worthless. 
In every case, sooner or later, there comes 
a point where strict logical consecution 
fails, and where the passage is made from 
premise to conclusion by an appeal to faith 
or feeling or some other illogical element. 
And yet, to the dismay of the logicians, the 
beliefs live on in perennial freshness and 
power. In such cases, it would seem that 
we do not hold our beliefs because we can 
prove them; but we try occasionally to 
prove them because we hold then; and, 
finally, we insist upon holding them wheth- 
er we can prove them or not. 

This state of affairs has given rise to 
manifold speculations. Religious thinkers 
have often sought t take religion out of 
the realm of logic entirely by appealing to 
feeling or to some special faith, faculty or 
religious sentiment. At the sume time, 
they have generally shown a half-hearted- 
ness in this view by appealing to logic and 
reason with the utmost avidity whenever 
they would serve their purpose. Irreligious 
thinkers, on the other hand, have been ut- 
terly scandalized by these facts. They 
have armed themselves with a logic, vari- 


ously described as rigorous, remorseless, 
relentless, pitiless and unsparing, and with 
this they have produced numberiess formu- 
las of exorcism against religion. These ex- 
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comes back with others worse than himself. 
For example, ancestor-worship reappears 
in the Positivist religion; nature-worship 
in Clifford's Cosmic Emotion and Strauss’s 
Adoration of the Universe. So the rare and 
choice minds which for a time were empty, 
swept and garnished, and which, indeed, 
were most efficient in pronouncing the for- 
mulas of exorcism, become themselves the 
abode of the evil spirit. This disappoint- 
ing outcome of their well-meant endeavors 
to free the human mind from its supersti- 
tions has soured somewhat our irreligious 
thinkers. They conclude that religion does 
belong to our nature, but to the irrational 
side of it. It may be based on feeling or 
on instinct, or on some blind impulse; at 
any rate, itis not based on reason. They 
regret, of course, to see the irrational win 
such a victory over the rational, especially 
as such vast practical interests are involved; 
but this must be reckoned to the innate stu- 
pidity of the universe, which is a poor 
affair after all. 

They are greatly concerned, also, a 
the immoral character of this illog- 
icul procedure. Religious teachers, they 
urge, instead of proving their doctrines, 
preach them. Most of them, indeed, are 
utterly ignorant of the controversies which 
rage about the foundations of their sys- 
tem. One would think that it would be 
well before preaching religion to find out 
whether there is such athing. But that is 
not the way of the preachers. They go on 
praying and preaching, as if all the world 
did not know that the bottom has fallen out 
of religion altogether. Evidently they 
think it compatible with honesty to teach 
what they do not know. Still, the critics 
add, we must not be too hard on men who 
have to make a living. Some get their liv- 
ing in one way and some in another. 

Utterances of this sort are familiar to 
every reader. In one shape or another 
they form the staple of the ‘‘ trenchant 
arraignments” of religious teaching in 
which polemic literature abounds. It is 
not our purpose, however, to say anything 
here about the origin of religious ideas, or 
to discuss the reality of an original religious 
sentiment or sense of the supernatural. 
We propose only to point out that the logi- 
cal procedure which seems so scandalous in 
religious thinking also underlies scientific 
thinking, so that, if religion must go as 
illogical, science must go too. We shall see 
that itisas easy to construct “ trenchant 
refutations” of science as itis of religion. 

And, first of all, in these fierce demands 
for logic there isan infantile oversight of 
the conditions of human existence. They 
rest upon the implicit assumption that man 
is an abstract speculator, without practical 
interests and necessities of any sort; hence, 
he must begin, like Descartes, by rejecting 
all postulates and assumptions of every 
kind in order to reach some invincible fact 
or principle; and when this is found he 
must admit nothing which cannot be rigor- 
ously deduced from it. This speculative 
ideal, however, is utterly impracticable, 
and the method suggested is speculatively 
barren. By means of it, Descartes came to 
his ‘‘ I think; therefore I am”; and there he 
stuck. He could reach neither the world 
of sense, nor the world of persons, nor the 
world of laws. The method was very rig- 
orous; but it left thought without any ob- 
jects. The human mind as itis never fol- 
lows this method. It is practical rather 
than speculative, and is guided by practical 
aims and necessities. It livesand acts and 
has experiences long before it speculates 
and theorizes. In its practical unfolding it 
adjusts itself in a measure to the universe, 
but in a still greater measure it adjusts the 
universe to itself. In so doing it makes a 
great variety of practical postulates and as- 
sumptions which are not logical deductions, 
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did not prove that he had a right to be eth- 
ical, but found himself such. He did not 
resolve the metaphysical puzzles in the 
notion of freedom, but he found himself 
compelled to regard himself and his fellows 
as responsible, and hence as free. Likewise 
man did not begin by demonstrating the 
possibility of religion and by proving that 
the objects and relations which it implies 
exist, but he began by being religious and 
by assuming those objects and relations. 
These were implied in being religious; and 
he was as sure of them as he was of his 
religion. 
His procedure is the same in his cogni- 
tive activity in general. We do not begin 
by demonstrating that knowledge is possi- 
ble, or by explaining how there can be an 
interaction of subject and object, or by 
refuting all the skeptical objections which 
cluster around every theory of knowing; 
but we begin with the objects which are 
given tous. This is not the way of logie; 
but it is the way of fact. Nor are we con- 
tent to take objects as they are given; we 
forthwith proceed to work them over in 
the interests of our cognitive faculties. 
Reality, as it appears, is the totality of 
events occurring at any moment; but this 
is mentally unmanageable, and we proceed 
to transform it, and especially to interpret 
it. This transformation and interpretation 
constitute what we call science. In this 
way we seek to escape from the intolerable 
opacity and confusion of the real to the 
transparency and intelligibility of the ideal. 
And to do this we begin by denying that 
anything is what it seems to be, and by 
assuming that all events occur according 
to intelligible laws. Then ‘‘ interpretation” 
begins; and presently our ideal constru:- 
tion passes for the real, and the realities of 
experience are dismissed as phenomena or 
as appearances. Indeed, they will be very 
lucky if they are not stigmatized as down- 
right delusions. But wherefore this distor- 
tion of experience, and with what logical 
right does it take place? This reign of law, 
especially of intelligible law, is a subjective 
postulate. ‘The admissibility of interpre- 
tation is a pure assumption. All this is 
done in the interests of the cognitive fac- 
ulty.” It could not deal with the facts with- 
out the assumption of law; but what right 
has it to deal with them? It could not 
understand the facts without assuming an 
intelligible order; but what right has it to 
understand them? It could not interpret 
the facts without transforming the data of 
experience into something utterly unlike 
themselves; but what right has it to inter- 
pret them? From a logical standpoint, 
science is simply an idol of the human 
tribe, a projection into the world of reality 
of the subjective interests and postulates of 
the cognitive faculty. As to the objective 
validity of these postulates, cognition stands 
on the same logical plane as ethics and re- 
ligion. 
In all of these departments the mind 
appears with its subjective interests and 
postulates, and demands that reality 
shall recognize them; and in all alike real- 
ity recognizes them only imperfectly. ‘The 
known realm of law is a vanishing point, 
compared with the realm of apparent caprice 
and lawlessness. The power, not ourselves, 
also makes for righteousness ; but it is only 
a tendency, and has apparently many ex- 
ceptions. Likewise that Highest and Best 
whose we are and whom we seek to serve 
reveals himself to some extent in ex- 
perience; but for the most part clouds and 
darkness are round about him. The as- 
sured conviction we have rests not upon a 
logical deduction from experience, but 
upon the optimistic assumption of the mind 
that it has a right to itself, and that it is at 
home in the universe. It throws itself, 
therefore, with faith upon the universe in 
the undoubting conviction that what its 
nature demands will, in one form or 
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fundamental pOstulates of mental proce- 
dure. The function of logic with regard 
to them is not to prove them, but to bring 
them out into clear consciousness and to 
adjust their relations among themselves. 

It would not be surprising if some critic 
should rather impatiently ask at this point 
what all this proves, and if it follows that 
a thing is so because we wantto have it so. 
Peace be with his perturbed spirit! We have 
not said that it proves anything. We have 
only described a fact—a fact, however, which 
no one canignore who wishes to under- 
stand the real nature of belief. Moreover, 
it is not correct to say that the mind be- 
lieves iis postulates because it wishes to, 
but because it cannot bring its total ex- 
perience into harmony without them s0 
that every side of our complex nature shall 
receive full recognition. The mind cannot 
rest in a lawless universe; it cannot rest in 
an immoral, or unmoral universe ; it cannot 
rest in a godless universe; and until, by 
absolute demonstration, it is shut up te 
such an admission, it will shatter every 
system which implies it. The mind is not 
a logic machine; it is a living organism 
with a host of interests and aspirations and 
ideal tendencies; and no system will last 
long which does not take account of them 
all. Dry and barren  sensationalisms, 
agnosticisms and atheisms may endure for 
atime, but at last they pass into pessim- 
ism; and pessimism is the beginning of the 
end. 

In conclusion, we suggest to the critic to 
construct a refutation of science on the 
model of the familiar refutation of religion. 
Before the scientist speaks of science, call 
upon him to solve the difficulties in the 
theory of knowledge. Compel him, also, 
to solve the metaphysical problems con- 
nected with his science. Action at a dis- 
tance and the metaphysics of the ether will 
be good points to begin with. Ask him 
next to show that the assumptions neces- 
sary to his comprehension of the facts are 
necessary to the facts themselves. Remind 
him then that the idealist disputes outright 
the existence of his facts, while the 
agnostic disputes all his inferences from 
them. Of course, in logic there can be no 
talk of science until all this work is done. 
To be sure the average scientist will say 
that he does not busy himself with such 
questions; and then the proper remark will 
be that it shows a very low grade of men- 
tal integrity to go on teaching and preach- 
ing science when it is far from made out 
that there is such a thing as science. Ask 
him if he thinks it honest to get his living 
by teaching what he does not and cannot 
know. Finally relent, and remark that his 
course is intelligible as one way of making 
aliving, and the refutation will b ecom- 
plete. At least it will be as good as the av- 
erage refutation of religion. Plainly, 
science mustgo, It isthe last and, in some 
respects, the fairest of those anthropomor. 
phic idols of which the human mind has 
been so prolific; but we must nerve our- 
selves to see it smitten into dust by ruthless 
and relentless logic. 

Boston UNIVERSITY, 
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SHALL WE GIVE UP THE SUDAN? 
BY SIR SAMUEL W. BAKER. 


Tue English who have visited the Sa- 
dan may be counted upon the fingers; and 
yet we hear a cry from the lips of ignorance: 
“Give up the Sfdan;*and confine the 
limits of Egypt to the First Cataract at 
Asstan!” dine 

The spirit of England appears to have 
undergone a lamentable change. The in- 
stant that a severe reverse startles the trem- 
bling nerves of pessimists there is a sudden 
yell for retreat from the dangerous position. 
Candahar was abandoned. From the Trans- 
vaal there was a general skedaddle. If the 
unfortunate General Hicks had succeeded 
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another, be found. This is, to be sure, an 
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proclaimed the victory under British leader- 
ship. But a serious reverse at once inverts 
the picture, and the roar of the British lion 
is thundered for retreat! Such a cry re- 
specting the Sadan would be a proof of 
the most cowardly ignorance. It is the un- 
fortunate fashion of modern times for those 
who know absolutely nothing of a subject 
to become most positive in the expression 
of opinion, especially upon foreign affairs. 
The same person who, as a stranger to the 
locality, would not presume to argue upon 
the neighborhood of Richmond or the River 
Thames, will audacicusly advance his views 
upon the Sadan and the sources of the Nile. 
People who are hardly respected upon the 
local board of a county town are firm in 
their opinions upon Tonquin and Affghanis- 
tan. Certain newspapers are equally pre- 
sumptuous, and reflect the ignorance of 
their subscribers. 

If the Sadan were abandoned, the follow- 
ing consequenees would assuredly ensue, 
which would ultimately endanger the exist- 
ence of the more civilized country, Lower 
Egypt. 

The entire Sadan, which is inhabited by 
many and various races, would relapse into 
complete anarchy and savagedom. A con- 
stant civil war would be waged; cultivation 
would be interrupted; trade would cease. 
The worst elements of debased human na- 
ture (which must be seen to be understood 
in those regions) would be uncontrolled, 
and the whole energies of the population 
would be concentrated in the slave trade. 
The White Nile—where General Gordon has 
devoted the best years of his life, and where 
I laid the foundation before him in the hope 
that the seeds then sown would, at some fu- 
ture day, bear fruit—would become the field 
for every atrocity that can be imagined. Even 
those naked savages believed our promises 
‘that England would protect them from 
slavery.” They would be abandoned to 
every conceivable outrage, and the slave 
hunting would recommence upon a scale 
invigorated by the repression of the last 
thirteen years, but suddenly withdrawn. 

The anarchy of the Sidan would call 
upon the scene another Power—Abyssinia. 
The march from Gallabat upon Khartim is 
the most certain movement, and could 
hardly be resisted if well organized. 

A portion of the Sadan would certainiy 
be annexed by Abyssinia. Other portions, 
after long civil conflict, would have de- 
termined themselves into little kingdoms, 
and the whole would be hostile forces be- 
yond the Egyptian frontier. The state of 
tension would entail the necessity of a mili- 
tary force in Egypt that would be a crush- 
ing burden upon her revenue. 

A sensible communication from H. H. 
Prince Ibrahim Hilmy Pacha to the Times, 
a few days since, directed public attention 
to the fact that one of the great works of 
His Highness Ismail Pacha, the Khédive, 
was the establishment of the Nilometer at 
Khartiim, together with the telegraph. 
Every day throughout the year the hight of 
the Nile is telegraphed to Cairo; and dur- 
ing the period of threatened inundation the 
Government at Lower Egypt is kept in- 
formed of the approaching flood, which is 
hurrying toward the Delta. Twenty or 
twenty-four days must elapse before the 
volume of Sidan water can reach Egypt; 
thus time is allowed for the strengthening 
of embankments to resist an invasion which 
formerly arrived without warning and de- 
vastated the most fertile provinces of the 
country. 

There cannot be a more striking example 
of the results of scientific development; the 
few minutes of time occupied by the tele- 
graphic message through a course of 1,400 
miles paralyzes the attack of an enemy 
— advance was formerly overwhelm- 
ng. 

Should the Sfidan be lost to Egypt, the 
control of the river will be past. There wil] 
be no scope for future extension. The 
commerce of the interior will have ceased. 
The prestige of the country will have de- 
parted. The success of a Southern insur- 
rection will be a dangerous example for the 
Northern provinces, and for the Arab tribes 
from Syria to Arabia. 

No Government can afford to lose a prov- 
ince through insurrection. It is the first 
wrench which precedes a general disloca- 
tion. . 


Tt has been frequently asked: ‘For 





what object is this rebellion headed by the 
Mahdi?” ‘What is the desired aim?” 
‘“‘Why is a population that was hitherto 
docile and easily governed suddenly exas- 
perated into a revolt?” ‘ 

On March 25th, 1882, when opinions 
differed concerning the movement of Arabi 
Bey, and long before the British Govern- 
ment had framed a policy, the Times pub- 
lished a letter from myself, which included 
the following paragraphs: 


“The movement of Arabi Bey resolves itself 
into one of two questions. It is either sanc- 
tioned by the ruling powers, the Sultan and the 
Khédive, or it is adverse to those powers. If it 
is sanctioned by those authorities it is contrary 
to the spirit cf the firman which granted the 
powers of control to Europe, If it is adverse to 
the rulers of Egypt, it is rebellion.” 

**The results will be quickly visible. A period 
of mistrust and Cisturbance will be seized upon 
as an excuse for the non-payment of taxes, The 
revenue will diminish, while military expenses 
will increase. Abyssinia has long coveted a 
port upon the Red Sea, and has claimed a con- 
siderable portion of the Sidan. Should the pat- 
ronage of Enyland be withdrawn from Egypt, 
there may be extreme danger of an invasion 
from Abyssinia. <A very slight encouragement 
would induce a general rising of the Arab tribcs 
of the Sidan. Should the declaration against 
the slave trade (Arabi’s) be sincere, there will 
assuredly be difficulties with the Arab slave 
traders and with the provinces of Darfir and 
Upper Egypt. I amno alarmist, neither am I 
aholder of Egyptian stocks under the control 
of Arabi Bey; but I foresee trouble and disloca- 
tion in the affairs of Egypt, which were pros- 
perous and well organized until the reformer in- 
truded himself upon the scene.” 


This forecast of a disastrous future has 
been terribly verified by events, although 
as usual, the prophecy was unheeded at the 
time of utterance. It may be asked: ‘‘ Upon 
what grounds were those words of warn- 
ing raised at a time when England was 
deaf to such a cry?” Look back to the 
frightful picture described in ‘‘ Ismailia,” 
pages 22, 23, in the first month of 1870, for 
a reply, and Englishmen will form their 
own opinion of the merits of the case. I had 
returned to the Upper Nile which I had 
left flourishing in 1864. 


“‘Khartiim was not changed externally ; but I 
had observed with dismay a frightful change in 
the features of the country between Berber and 
the capital since my last visit. The rich soil on 
the banks of the river, which had, a few years 
since, been highly cultivated, had been aban- 
doned. Now and then a tuft of neglected date- 
palms might be seen; but the river’s banks, 
formerly verdant with heavy crops, had become 
a wilderness, Villages once crowded had entire- 
ly disappeared ; the population was gone. Irri- 
gation had ceased. The night, formerly discord- 
ant with the creaking of countless water-wheels, 
was now silent as death. There was nota dog to 
howl for a lost master. Industry had vanished ; 
oppression had driven the inhabitants from the 
soil, 

“This terrible desolation was caused by the 
Governor-General of the Sidan, who, although 
himself an honest man, trusted too much to the 
honesty of others, who preyed upon the inhabit- 
ants. 

“The population of the richest province in the 
Sadan fled from oppression and abandoned the 
country ; the greater portion betook themselves 
to the slave trade of the White Nile, where, in 
their turn, they could trample upon tke rights 
of others; where, as they had been plundered, 
they would be able to plunder ; where they could 
reap the harvest of another’s labor; and where, 
free from the restrictions of a government, they 
might indulge in the exciting and lucrative en- 
terprise of slave hunting. Thousands had for- 
saken their homes and commenced a life of brig- 
andage upon the White Nile.” 

This was the state of the country for a 
distance of two hundred miles from Berber 
to Khartim; and the miserable picture 
was an example of the general condition 
of the Sadan. 

The exasperation of the people was sub- 
sequently intensified by the vigorous at- 
tack upon the slave trade of the White 
Nile. It may be readily imagined that the 
suppression of that traffic in which so many 
thousands were engaged was an additional 
incentive to rebellion. The armed gangs 
of Akad attacked the troops under my 
command; and, subsequently, General 
Gordon was involved in conflicts of consid- 
erable duration. The crushing defeats of 
the slave hunters in those several engage - 
ments quenched their spirit for a moment ; 
but the fire still slumbered, and was ready 
to blaze afresh upon a favorable opportuni- 


' ty. The English element had been with- 





drawn from the Sadan on the retirement of 
General Gordon. His excellent lieutenant, 
Gessi, had succumbed to fever and exhaus- 
tion, consequent upon his exertions in the 
baneful climate of the White Nile regions. 
Arabi Bey commenced a revolt in Egypt 
Proper. The power of the Khédive was 
overthrown, and a direct movement was 
commenced against all authority. Egypt 
was in arms against herself, as there was 
no other foe. The Mahdi—or rather a der- 
vish named Mahomet Achmet,who had long 
been known tothe Khédive, H. H. Ismail 
Pacha, who thoroughly understood the 
management of such fanatics—took advan- 
tage of the general confusion of affairs, and 
gathered a small surrounding of malcon- 
tents. A series of gross mismanagement on 
the part of the Sadan authorities increased 
the influence of this extraordinary char- 
acter, and a succession of defeats of the 
Government forces at the hands of badly- 
armed Arabs produced a contempt for the 
Egyptian troops, of whom the population 
had hitherto stood in awe. It wasa natu- 
ral consequence that Darfir and Kordofan, 
already discontented owing to the opera- 
tions enforced against the slave trade, 
should seize the opportunity for revolt. 
The rich province of Senaar followed the 
example, and again the Government forces 
were defeated, while the strong garrisons, 
both in Darfar and Kordofan were invested 
in their fortified positions. Those distant 
provinces west of the White Nile were lost, 
and should have been abandoned to their 
fate, ¢ 

The English invasion of Egypt had re- 
sulted in the overthrow of Arabi and the 
restoration of the Khédive. General Hicks, 
with a staff of British officers, was dis- 
patched to Khartam with specified instruc- 
tions from General V. Baker Pacha to op- 
erate against Senaur. That province, be- 
ing situated between the Blue and White 
Niles, offered favorable conditions for at- 
tack. 

Abd-el-Kader Pacha, the Governor of 
Khartam, was to ascend the Blue Nile 
with a large force and give battle to the 
enemy, while General Hicks, with 6,000 
men, was to command the White Nile upon 
the west; he would patrol the river with 
numerous steamers, destroy all boats, and 
intercept the fugitives should the rebels be 
defeated by Abd-el-Kader; in which case 
they would attempt the passage of the 
White Nile to retreat upon Kordofan. 

These operations were successfully car- 
tied out. Abd-el-Kader defeated the Mah- 
di’s people in Senaar, and General Hicks, 
having disembarked his force at the ap- 
pointed station, was in time to interceptthe 
beaten rebels who were on the marcli to the 
White Nile. It does not appear that the 
enemy had been demoralized by their de- 
jeat in Senaar, as they assumed the offen- 
sive upon the approach of Hicks Pacha’s 
forces, and attacked them with such deter- 
mination that it was necessary to form a 
square. Although General Hicks was vic- 
torious, and the enemy retired with a loss 
of 500 killed, it was impossible to follow up 
the victory in the alpsence of cavalry. Such 
a battle could hardly have been accepted as 
decisive; and Senaar should have been oc- 
cupied by a line of fortified posts until the 
power of the Government should have been 
thoroughly re-established. 

At that period the military organization 
of the Sadan was transferred from General 
V. Baker Pacha’s department to that of the 
Minister of War. Counter instructions 
were given to General Hicks, to fall back on 
Khartém, and to collect an army for the 
invasion and conquest of Kordofan. For 
this purpose General Hicks was promoted 
to the chief command. 

An advance of 280 miles through an 
enemy’s countsy devoid of supplies and 
almost waterless, in a climate of intense 
heat, the march of necessity through sandy 
desert, with a force of 7,000 men and 6,000 
transport camels, was a most perilous un- 
dertaking, and it has terminated in fright- 
ful disaster. The unfortunate General 
Hicks and his entire army have been sacri- 
ficed to the usual absurd instructions that 
would be issued by Egyptian authorities. 
Kordotan and Darfér should have been 
abandoned, and the Government should 
have consolidated its. power throughout the 
entire Sadan. If the Mahdi had been left 
unmolested in Kordofan he would. have 





quickly experieneed the difference between 
pulling down and building up. 

His forces have been united by the pres- 
ence of a common enemy; but in the ab- 
sence of the Government troops they would 
have gradually dissolved; jealousies would 
have arisen among the chiefs, and discon- 
tent (the certain accompaniment of inac- 
tion) would have divided the ranks of his 
followers. In a short time they would have 
quarreled among themselves, and the fas- 
cination of the Mahdi would have disap- 
peared. ' 

The success that he has now achieved 
enhances the danger of a general uprising 
of the Arab tribes throughout the Sidan, 
and the relapse of Senaar into the anarchy 
that had been quelled by the victories of 
General Hicks and Abd-el-Kader Pacha. 

Fortunately the Oriental character is 
prone to delay, and the Mahdi has not fol- 
lowed up his attack on Hicks by an imme- 
diate advance on Dongola, to which there 
is a direct caravan route through the desert 
from Kordofan. Between that country and 
Dongola the desert is occupied by the 
Kabbabeesh tribe of Arabs, who are large 
owners of camels, well known for their size 
and strength. 

There should be no loss of time in arrang- 
ing an organization that would protect Khar- 
tam (the capital), Dongola, Berber and 
Senaar. 

It would be impossible for a stranger to 
comprehend a plan of operations for this 
purpose without reference to a map; but 
the movements would be simple, provided 
that the troops can be supplied. 

The loss of the capital would be fatal to 
the Government. Therefore Khartim must 
be supported. 

To effect this it will be necessary to 
secure Dongola by British troops sent by 
the Nile. These would occupy Dongola; 
but would go no further. The moral effect 
of 8,000 British soldiers stationed in that 
position would insure the fidelity of the 
Kabbabeesh Arabs, who could fall back with 
their herds for protection should the 
Mahdi’s forces advance across the desert. 
The Kabbabeesh could be employed to fill 
up the wells upon the route toward Kordo- 
fan. 
Egyptian troops, with as many black 
regiments as possible, should march from 
Korosko across the desert 230 miles to 
Abou Hamed, on the Nile, and thence along 
the river’s bank to Berber, 148 miles. From 
Dongola to Berber a line of posts would be 
established. The great Sheik of the Ko- 
rosko desert, Hussein Bay Halifa, can always 
be depended upon. He should be charged 
with the transport of the troops across the 
desert. He should also yaise those Arab 
tribes that are faithful to the Government— 
the Bishareens, Dabainas, and the Shook- 
ereeyahs from the borders of the Atbara. 
An Arab army should advance upon Kokreb, 
half way between Berber and Stakim. 
This is the principal oasis, which should be 
defended by a redoubt. When the wells 
from Berber to Kokreb should have been 
secured, a detachment of troops should 
march to occupy this central position. 
From that point the Arabs would seize all 
wells eastward upon the route toward 
Sfiakim, and thus by degrees advanee in 
that direction. 

A force of 4,000 Indian troops occupying 
Saakim would, in the meantime, prepare 
for an advance through the mountains, now 
occupied by the enemy, who have already 
inflicted three defeats upon the Egyptian 
forces. Communication should be estab- 
lished between the Arabs, under Hussein 
Halifa, marching from Kokreb, with the 
force at Saakim, in order to advance simul- 
taneously from east and west. The enemy 
would thus be attacked in front and rear. 

When the route from Stakim to Berber 
shall have been cleared, and the wells oc- 
cupied throughout, the Indian troops will 
bave marched to Berber. Supports can 
then be sent forward from Stakim when 
required. 

From Berber the Nile is navigable for 
steamers to Khartim, 200 miles distant. 
Troops can, therefore, be transported with 
ease in thirteen days from Stakim. There 
would be by this arrangement, two bases 
of operation—Stakim, from the Red Sea, 
and Cairo, on the Nile. The advance by 
the Nile would be upon both sides simulta- 
neously—from Korosko to Berber, on the 
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east, and to Dongola through to Berber, 
upon the west. Troops would be converg- 
ing upon Berber from three different points, 
Sdakim, Dongola, and Korosko; and Ber- 
ber would then become the base for the 
support of Khartam and Senaar, both of 
which ase situated upon the navigable Blue 
Nile. 

Under a capable administration I do not 
see any supreme difficulty in the reorgani- 
zation of the Sadan. There has been a total 
want of confidence between the governing 
power and those who were governed; and 
a general and radical reform is necessary. 
The first consideration should be the actual 
requirements of the people. ‘‘What do 
you really want?” is the question that must 
be answered. The simple reply will be 
** justice.” 

Unless under British supervision, this 
will never be attained. The Egyptian 
officials are hopeless. 

It is impossible to obtain good service 
unless those who are employed receive 
their due amount of salary. The sheiks of 
Arab tribes should be liberally and punctu- 
ally remunerated if their loyalty is to be 
relied upon. Hussein Halifa Bey should be 
made a Pacha if he proves faithful to the 
Government in their necessity. A few 
decorations distributed among the promi- 
nent sieiks of various tribes would be 
highly prized and would produce good 
service. 

A British High Commissioner should be 
sent to Berber to inquire into the actual de- 
mands and necessities of the people. He 
will be appalled at the hosts of grievances; 
he will also be disgusted with shameful 
facts of extortion and oppression. 

Although the revolt must be crushed with 
an iron hand, to prevent a recurrence of 
such insurrection, I sympathize with a 
down-trodden people, whom, if I had been 
an Arab, I should have been the first to 
lead. Much good might be effected by an 
impartial judgment; and the wild inhab- 
itants of the deserts have a keen sense of 
right and wrong according to the just pre- 
cepts of the Koran. If force alone shall be 
used, the rebellion may be stunned; but 
the spirit of discontent will rankle in the 
hearta of the population. There should be 
a combination of force together with 
diplomacy, and a resolve on the part of the 
authorities to administer pure justice. 

A rectification of frontier will be abso- 
lutely necessary before any development of 
internal resources can be expected. The 
White Nile should be the boundary of 
Egypt upon the west, as far as the station 
of Fashoda. An arrangement must be en- 
tered into with Abyssinia; a well-defined 
boundary line must be agregd upon, and 
occupied by a chain of government posts. 

The encroachments of Egypt upon Abys- 
sinia have been continued, though by slow 
degrees, and were only checked by the 
total destruction of three corps d'armée, 
which suffered the usual fate of Egyptian 
military enterprises. These victories have 
encouraged the hopes of Abyssinia, who 
lays claim to a considerable portion of the 
Sadan, and have increased the danger of an 
invasion during an opportunity when gen- 
eral disturbance has paralyzed the power of 
Egypt. A dog-in-the-manger policy has 
been pursued toward her neighbor, which 
is adverse to the interests of both countries. 
Egypt should benefit by commercial rela- 
tions with Abyssinia, instead of which she 
has destroyed all power of development by 
excluding that unfortunate country from 
the sea border. After the succession of 
defeats which Egypt suffered in her inva- 
sion of that country, it would be impossible 
for her to assume the initiative in propos- 
ing a rectification of frontier and a com- 
mercial treaty, Such an invitation can 
only be given through the medium of Eng- 
land. Masawa might be offered te 
Abyssinia as an outlet for her commerce 
under certain stipulated conditions, to- 
gether with the province of Boghos, which 
was originally Abyssinian. An excellent 
frontier line might be arranged from Gal- 
labat, along the Atbaia to Tomit, near Sofi, 
at the junction of the Settite River; and 
the Mareb or Gash in the south of Cassala, 
thence along the mountains, including 
Boghos to Masawa. 

If Abyssinia were thus generously encour- 
aged, 4 most important development would 
be the immediate result. The highlands of 








that country are remarkably healthy ; coffee 


is a natural production, which, at the pres- 


ent moment, finds its way through Gallabat 
for the supply of KhartQm and the entire 
Sadan, in exchange for cotton and Maria 
Theresa dollars. If Abyssinia possessed a 
seaport, we should quickly experience the 
benefit of » new outlet both for British 
manufactures and for the general produc- 
tions of that country. 

The important question still remains un- 
answered: ‘“‘ How are the necessary changes 
and reforms in the Sadan to be carried out?” 

First of all, it has to be reconquered. 
After that it must be reorganized. It must 
then be governed upon liberal principles. 
Who is to do all this? 

Much as I deplore the necessity, I believe 
the task must be undertaken by Great Brit- 
ain if we intend to reconstruct the shattered 
administration of the Khédive. But no half 
measures will be effective; no pea and thim- 
ble tricks will gain the confidence of natives ; 
no sudden disappearances of the pva of 
British responsibility from one thimble to 
the other. We must either become respon- 
sible for the whole or nothing. The Sadan 
and Egypt cannot be separated. They are 
as necessary to each other as England and 
Scotland. It is not indispensable that they 
shall be administrated by the same laws. 
The races of the Sadan are a strong con- 
trast to those of the lower Delta; and they 
require a paternal government, somewhat 
after the model of our Indian Viceroy and 
Council. Any radical program, including 
a representative assembly, would be utterly 
absurd. The Oriental mind concentrates its 
respect upon the individual representative 
of power, which means Government. 

The present attitude of England in Egypt 
does not represent power, but simply od- 
struction. 

The policy of withdrawal of our military 
force produced consternation in the minds of 
all those who had real experience of the 
country. Had this been carried out, the 
Khédive would have been dethroned within 
amonth. Events most ca'amitous have 
suddenly awakened our authorities to the 
true aspect of the situation. The Sadan in 
wide-spread insurrection; the provinces of 
Kordofan and Darfar lost; the routes of 
communication in the hands of the enemy ; 
a total want of confidence in the British Ad- 
ministration in Lower Egypt; Alexandria 
still in ruins, as no Europeans have the 
courage to rebuild, because England intends 
to evacuate the country; the Egyptian army 
destroyed, excepting the small force of Sir 
Evelyn Wood, which apparently is not al- 
lowed to move; a deficit in the revenue of 
more than two millions and a half, and four 
millions due for indemnities at Alexandria; 
bankruptcy staring us in the face; the Pref- 
erence Stock at 86, which stood at 96 a week 
after the battle of Tel el Kebir—this is the 
state of Egypt after the benefit of fifteen 
months of British interference, and this is 
the result of a half-hearted policy of half 
measures, which means ruin alike in private 
affairs and in public administration. Eng- 
land must become the determined ally and 
the adviser of Egypt. This position, repre- 
sented by a permanent military force, will 
change the scene and assure the prosperity 
of the country. 

SANDFORD ORLEIGH, NEWTON ABBOT, ENGLAND. 

THE NATURAL IN CHRISTI- 

ANITY. 


BY PROF. E. V. GERHART, D.D. 


Tue Kingdom of Christ may be studied 
in two ways. We may look upon it as it 
addresses us in the person and history of 
our Lordon earth, in his God-revealing 
and man-redeeming work, embracing in 
our view both the pre-Christian dispensa- 
tion in the history of the Abrahamic people, 
and the reign of Jesus at God’s right hand 
over all men and angels reaching onward 
to the final consummation at his second 
coming in glory; or we may consider the 
kingdom as the life and salvation of the 
glorified Christ, active in the hearts and 
moral conduct of individual believers and 
of the whole Christian community. In 
either case, under whatever particular 
phase we may contemplate it, two factors 
enter into the Christian economy—God and 
man, the supernatural and the natural. 
Both are equaliy essential to the New Tes- 
tament idea of the Christian life. 














Earnest defenders of the truth of the 
Christian religion have most frequently 
gone on the presumption that the chief 
thing requisite was clearly to assert and 
successfully to maintain the divine element 
in the person of our Lord,inthe doctrine con- 
cerning revelation, in the origin and struc- 
ture of Holy Scripture, and in the organiza- 
tion and functions of the Church. Until 
the last fifty years, the deity of our Lord 
has been principally emphasized by both 
Romanists and Protestants. Though his 
manhood has always been an integral part 
of the Christian faith, yet in the dogma of 
our Lord’s person his humanity has never 
properly held its rightful place. The evangel- 
ical pulpit, also, much more freely and com- 
monly sets forth Jesus as the true God than 
Jesus as the true man. The miracles of 
Jesus recorded in the gospels have gener- 
ally been. referred, not to his manhvod, but 
to his godhead; and in apologetical works 
have been regarded as evidence that our 
Lord was personally divine, not as evidence 
that he was the ideal man. 


The force of the sentiment that the di- 
vine and supernatural are matters of para- 
mount interest, and most essential to the 
integrity and worth of Christianity, also 
appears in the common doctrine respecting 
revelation. Revelation, to be this in reality, 
must be, it is presumed, the manifestation 
of God, his nature and attributes, his will 
and purposes, and the wonderful plan of 
redemption. This sentiment contains most 
precious truth, But itis inadequate. Reve- 
lation has reference to man and to nature 
no less really than to God. Man, as to his 
spiritual capacities and divine mission, is 
unknown to man. The notions of the 
heathen respecting themselves are, with 
rare exceptions, as superficial and degrad- 
ing as their notions of Deity are false and 
monstrous. A sinful world lacks the true 
knowledge of manhood ro less than the 
true knowledge of God. The Christian 
revelation has reference to both. The Old 
Testament idea of man, and especially the 
New Testament idea,as exhibited by the 
personal history on earth and the exaltation 
of the son of man, contradict all pagan the- 
ories of manhood, contradict, also, all the 
atheistic or materialistic theories of modern 
natural science. Christianity illumines 
both poles of error. The anthropology 
and the mythology of a fallen world are 
alike defective when rightly judged by the 
Christian criterion. 

In the sphere of practical religion the 
predominancs of the divine over the human 
in the conception of Christianity may like- 
wise be plainly seen. I shall refer only to 
two doctrinal opizions as illustrations. The 
one is the Roman dogma concerning the 
sacraments, commonly known as the opus 
operatum theory. Baptism and the Euchar- 
ist, properly administered, work their spir- 
itual effects by their own objeftive virtue, 
unaffected by the moral condition and spir- 
itual worthiness of the subject. The effi- 
cacy of the ordinances does not depend on 
man’s believing appropriation of the bless- 
ings which they signify and seal. Another 
illustration is the counterpart of this Ro- 
man theory in evangelical Protestantism, 
the doctrine of ‘‘ irresistible grace,” which 
is an indispensable part of the decretal sys- 
tem of Calvinism. That the elect may cer- 
tainly be saved, the grace of God must 
work its saving effects in the conversicn 
and final perseverance of the elect; that is, 
men are made willing in the day of divine 
power. The inability of unregenerate men 
to repent and believe is put in such strong 
and anqualified terms that grece seems to 
work salvation in unreceptive and passive 
hearts. Thissentiment is not confined to 
conservative Calvinism, but to some extent 
has affected Armenian theology and Ar- 
menian pulpits. As a consequence, the 
popular sentiment respecting salvation by 
grace is,toa very large extent, magical. 
Stress is laid so exclusively on the work of 
the Holy Spirit that the ethical element in 
personal faith and salvation ia ignored and 
suppressed, and we get an opus operatum 
doctrine of the Holy Ghost, which is es 
prejudicial to Christian righteousness 
among Protestants as the opus operatum 
doctrine of the sacraments is among Ro- 
manists. 

Jesus, the Christ of God, is a person in 
whom manhood is as real, historical and 
complete as his godhood is proper and es- 





sential. But theological science and prac- 
tical religion have ever been betraying a 
proneness to magnify the divine factor and 
abridge the human, or to magnify the hu- 
man factor and abridge the divine. The 
right wing of Christian theology has been 
zealous ehiefly for God, for the divine in 
Jesus of Nazareth, and for the supernatural 
in Holy Scripture, whilst there has been 
either entire or partial indifference to man 
and nature, as if the natural and the human 
had no legitimate functions to perform 
relative to Christianity, and had no rights 
which fidelity to Jesus Christ was bound to 
respect and conserve. The left wing has 
been zealous chiefly for man, for the human 
in the person of Christ and for the natural 
in the composition and structure of Holy 
Scripture, whilst there has been indiffer- 
ence and even aversion to the supernatural 
element of the Christian economy, as if 
men could be religious apart from God and 
his fellowship, and as if the deity of Christ 
were not self authenticating both to reason 
and faith. Arrayed against each other, 
both wings have a firm footing in the his- 
torical life of our Lord and in the books of 
the Bible; for no candid student of the 
Scriptures can deny that the human and 
natural are prominent both in our Lord’s 
earthly history and in the structure of the 
sacred books. Each wing occupies an atti- 
tude which in one respect is true and in 
another is false; true in affirming the hu- 
man, but false in denying or abridging 
divine; true, also, in affirming the 
divine, but falsein abridging or suppressing 
the human element. Thus the conflict goes 
on; and it is renewed whenever a particu- 
lar phase of the Christian problem chal- 
lenges special inquiry. 

The discussions now in progress concern- 
ing the Old Testament revive the old issue. 
The long accepted theory of plenary in- 
spiration attached importance principally 
to the agency of the Holy Ghost, closing 
its eyes to the indubitable marks of a human 
origin, which address us in every chapter 
and verse of this ancient, sacred volume. 
The reaction has set in and has gained ex- 
traordinary sweep. But now the error of 
the ages is repeating itself. Clearly dis- 
cerning natural and human forces in the 
formation and history of these books, the 
higher criticism cither ignores or excludes 
the direct agency of Jehovah, or, whilst 
admitting the presence of divine influences, 
fixes its gaze chiefly on the natural process 
and on ordinary historical evolution, as if 
the divine were not the deepest causative 
and animating force and the history of 
the chosen nation were not itself the em- 
bodiment and expressivn of a supernatural 
presence. 

The right wing of Old Testament theol- 
ogy will not gain strength simply by assert- 
ing and defending the truth that the sacred 
books of the Hebrew nation are of divine 
origin and resisting the results of critical 
scholarship which show at every point the 
agency, even imperfections, of the Hebrew 
writers. Indeed we help the false natural- 
ism of rationalistic biblicists; for the ac- 
tion of the human mind and the laws of 
history are as unmistakable in the Old 
Testament as veritable human nature is 
conspicuous in the life and death of Jesus 
Christ. Nay, we may go further and say, 
that, were these evident marks of human 
authorship and human history wanting in 
the Hebrew scriptures, they would not be a 
revelation of God fully consistent with the 
final revelation given by the person of 
Christ. The Old Testament would be, like 
the myths of paganism, a magical manifes- 
tation of Jehovah. 

On the other hand, the Church need not 
fear the consequences of naturalistic bibli- 
cal criticism. The divine origin of the na- 
tional history of the Hebrews, and the su- 
pernatural element in the Hebrew script- 
ures are, for all who have a spiritual eye, as 
clear as a sunbeam. Each canonical book 
of the Old Testament will, by its direct 
action on the Christian heart, set at naught 
all biblical theories which do violence to the 
living voice of Jehovah that inhabits and 
from age to age vitalizes these sacred books. 
What we need, perhaps, more than anything 
else in biblical criticism, — theological 
science, and practical religion is the due 
recognition of true manhood, one with 
God in Christ. This Ohristological prin- 
ciple consistently developed and applied 
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will shape and guide the higher criticism. 
We shall not dread the evidences of the 
human authorship of the books of the Old 
Testament, much less fear the progress of 
Hebrew learning. Instead, we shall wel- 
come the growth of ideas which help to 
deliver the Church from magical notions of 
supernatural revelation and of Holy Script- 
ure. 

The absolute manifestation of God is in 
man. Inand through the human Jesus 
we see and learn to know the divine Jesus. 
This principle rules in Scripture. The di- 
vine word speaks in the human word. In 
and through the truly human word we hear 
the voice of God which vitalizes and fills it. 
The more clearly and unequivocally we 
recognize the action of the human spirit 
and human speech in the Bible, the better 
shall we be able to see and feel the trans- 
forming force of God’spresence. Instead 
of destroying our reverence for the Bible, 
we shall have a firmer foundation for faith 
in its undying divine authority. 

LANCASTER, Pa, 





PROHIBITION IN GEORGIA. 


BY THE REV. J. W. LEE. 








Tue summary way the people of Georgia 
have of disposing of the whisky question, 
which so disturbs and perplexes othe: parts 
of our country, is refreshing. In many of 
our sister states it isa most complex and 
delicate question. So entangled has it be- 
come with party issues, so blended with 
political measures and promises, that many 
of our best men see no way of settling it 
than by letting it alone. Among our people 
it is a very simple question. We have not 
permitted the politicians to complicate it 
with Democracy or Republicanism, or with 
the measures of any party. It stands here 
upon its own merits. §So related is it to 
the interests of the whole people, and so 
intimately bound up with their present and 
future welfare is it, that any political party 
which should essay a monopoly of it would 
be thought guilty of seeking to maka 
private and peculiar an issue equally dear 
to all parties. It isa pity that anywhere 
this most important social and moral ques- 
tion should be tacked on to a political 
party. It is too yitally related to the moral 
and spiritual interests of the people, irre- 
spective of parties, to be forced to suffer 
on account of political sins. It should not 
be taken up by any party, either to make 
amends for past offenses or to commend it 
to the favor of temperance people. Its 
triumph should be achieved upon its own 
merits, its defeat not secured nor prevented 
by the failure or success of a political party. 
Thus its success would be the measure of 
temperance sentiment and _ conviction 
among the people. Identified with a suc- 
cessful party, its prominence might be out of 
all proportion to temperance conviction. In 
that event it had better fail than succeed; 
for temperance law, unbacked by temper- 
ance sentiment, is a dead letter. It tends 
to bring the whole question into disrepute. 
On the other hand, if associated with a de- 
feated party, its failure might be no ex- 
pression of its hold upon the people. Thus 
discouragement might be brought to its 
friends with, perhaps, the elements of suc- 
cess all about them, if organized and ap- 
plied on their own merits. 

This question must be settled, then, out- 
side of political parties. As men of all 
denominations and parties meet in the Ma- 
sonic Lodge, differing in opinion upon well 
nigh all other questions, but uniting in 
Sympathy and sentiment as Masons, so the 
friends of prohibition should keep this ques- 
tion so completely out of the realm of poli- 
tics as that men of all political affiliations 
and creeds could unite without compromise 
upon it. In no state should a Republican 
be forced to gulp down Democracy in order 
to get at prohibition; nor should a Demo- 
crat be forced to take Republicanism in 
order to be a prohibitionist. 

In Georgia there are ninety counties out 
of one hundred and thirty-six with par- 
tial or entire prohibition; but the question 
has never got into politics. Ne party can 
Claim the credit of the work. We have 
accomplished it as citizens. Nor do we 
expect to cease our efforts till the sale of 
Whisky is prohibited in every county in the 
state. The success of the movement has 
been so great here, so helpful to trade, to 





morals, to education, that it is hardly nec- 
essary to make an argument in favor of -it 
in places where liquor is sold. Concrete 
arguments in favor of it are so numerous 
and commanding about us that we have 
only to point to those counties where it has 
been in operation a few years, their facto- 
ries, their better schools, their improved 
farms, their increased trade, to settle it. 
There are counties in the state that, ten 
years ago, were noted for their ignorance and 
thriftlessness, which have absolutely been 
revolutionized in tone, in business, in ap- 
pearance, by the influence of prohibition. 
Whenever prohibition is established in a 
town first-class men are elected to the posi- 
tions of mayor and aldermen. Loafers and 
‘*dead beats” either move away or go to 
work. The capital and labor utilized in the 
whizky business are applied in more profit- 
able and healthy lines of trade. 

There is no longer any question among 
our people as to whether prohibition pro- 
hibits. We know that it does prohibit, not 
whisky simply, but vice, idleness, ignorance 
and all other evils which go along with the 


liquor traffic. 
RomgE, Ga. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE COLLEGE, 


BY THE REV. OHARLES F. THWING. 











Ir is pleasant to chronicle not only the 
continuance of the observance of the Day 
of Prayer for Colleges (last Thursday of 
January), but also the national and hearty 
character of the observance. As the day 
passes into its fourth score it seems to be 
lodged deeply in the affection of the Church, 
as well as of the Christian college. The 
present is, therefore, fit occasion for re 
calling certain of those fundamental rela- 
tions which unitethe American Church and 
the American college. 

Until at least a generation ago, the col- 
leges of the United States and a large num- 
ber of the colleges of England were founded 
by the Church. Fourteen of the colleges of 
Oxford were founded by Catholics. That 
the three oldest colleges of the New World— 
Harvard, William and Mary, and Yale—were 
thus established is well known. They, in 
common with several institutions chartered 
in the eighteenth century, performed the 
present work of the. theological seminary 
as well as of the college. And, likewise, 
not a few of the colleges, the corner-stone 
of which was laid by men now living, were 
founded by the Church. Western Reserve 
College had its origin, remarks its presi- 
dent of thirty-five years ago—Rev. Dr. G. E. 
Pierce—‘‘in a religious want deeply felt by 
the devout men who laid its foundations. 
It was to be the instrument for providing 
an able, learned and pious ministry for the 
infant churches which pious missionaries 
were gathering and nurturing with untiring 
zeal and energy. It was a missionary es- 
tablishment for planting the Gospel upon a 
new field.” Those who co-operated in its 
establishment were, in the main, mission- 
aries from the Connecticut Missionary 
Society. In a similar spirit and motive 
were laid the foundations of Marietta Col- 
lege. Its first president, on his induction 
into office, was charged, in words still 
borne upon the shield of Harvard, to con- 
duct the institution for ‘‘ Christ and his 
Church.” The founding of Wabash Col- 
lege, of Indiana, is a marvelous example of 
Christian devotion, sacrifice and fore- 
thought. Painfully oppressed with the need 
of ministers in that state, a few home mis- 
sionaries, after three days of consultation 
and prayer, resolved to make the begin- 
ning of a college. Thus determined, says 
one who was present at the meeting, ‘‘ we 
then proceeded in a body to the intended 
location, in the primeval forest, and there, 
kneeling on the snow, we dedicated 
the ground to the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost, for a Christian college.” 
Thus was once again wrought the duty voiced 
in Lowell’s sublime line ‘* We each must Pil- 
grims be.” Illinois College sprung into being 
from the union of two independent move- 
ments, the one of Home Missionaries of Jili- 
nois,and the other of a Society of Inquiry of 
Yale College. Knox College was established 
in 1837 by acolony of Christian families, who 
wished to diffuse the influences of educa- 
tion and of religion through an important 
section. Beloit originated in the com- 
bined deliberations and action of the Con- 





gregational and Presbyterian churches 
and ministers of Wisconsin and Northern 
Illinois. The state universities are founded 
and fostered by the government of each 
state in which each is situated, But, ex- 
clusive of these institutions, the large pro- 
portion of the colleges of the United States 
trace their beginning to the counsel and ec- 
clesiastical action of the Churches. 

But, further, the Church has not only 
founded the college, it has also, in its early 
and usually feeble years, fostered the col- 
lege. That it is well to subject a college to 
ecclesiastical control is a proposition no 
longer debatable. Neither church courts 
nor church councils are well fitted to con- 
duct educational institutions. The official 
union of a eollege with a Congregational 
Conference, with a Baptist Convention, or 
with a Presbyterian Synod, is a union of in- 
congruities. Such ecclesiastical and edu- 
cational marriages have been, on the whole, 
not often solemnized; and whenever they 
have occurred, a separation has frequently 
resulted. But notwithstanding the lack of 
official control, the Church has yet made 
its influence felt, and felt most power- 
fully, in the management of the college. 
In the denominational colleges, of which we 
have more than two hundre.i, prominent min. 
isters and laymen ofthe respective denom- 
inations usually compose a majority of the 
governing boards. The funds are, to no small 
degree, drawn from members of the Church 
which the college represents. But even if 
the college has no special ecclesiastical af- 
filiations, the Churches have representatives 
upon the board of trustees, and in their 
conventions receive reports of the institu- 
tions through their officers. It is, however, 
by means of societies‘formed by the 
Churches, and which are the agents of the 
Churches, that the colleges are most fre- 
quently and to the largest advantage aided. 
For more than thirty years the Western 
College Society, as a distinct organization 
fostered about a score of colleges. This 
society came to the relief of institutions, 
scattered from the Ohio to the Pacific when 
their distress was great. President Smith, 
of Marietta College, affirms that the few 
thousand dollars given to that institution 
‘“‘saved it to the Church.” President 
Sturtevant, of Illinois College, likewise de- 
clares that this ‘‘ society has saved the col- 
lege from extinction, and placed it in a 
position of great promise of lasting useful- 
ness.” The first college which was able to 
dispense with the assistance of the West- 
ern College Society—the Western Reserve— 
was a college whose president, it is said, 
‘*had often, at the hour of midnight, lain 
upon his bed revolving in his own mind the 
best method of winding up the affairs of 
the institution, without having dared to 
lisp it to anassociate in office.” Thus did 
this society foster the colleges of the West. 
Thus, to-day, are colleges fostered by the 
American College and Education Society, 
and by other organizations, representative 
of the great denominations. The need of 
such care and vigilance has by no means 
passed away. The Presbyterian Church, 
alive to this want, has organized a society 
which, under able leadership, will found 
and endow Presbyterian schools and col- 
leges. That the Congregational Church is 
not more active in this field, in which it 
won early and great distinction, is a course 
of deep and common regret and lamenta- 
tion. 

While the Church bears these two impor- 
tant relations to the college, the college bears 
relations no less important to the Church. 
These relations, which sre many and di- 
verse, may for the present purpose be com- 
prehended in the general remark that the 
college gives to the Church its most neces- 
sary human factors and elements. The 
college furnishes the Church with an edu- 
cated ministry and an educated laity. The 
college not only trains the minister, it often 
converts the minister. Revivals are more 
frequent and more powerful in many col- 
leges than in the average community. In 
them have hundreds of men been led to 
devote their hearts to Christ and their lives 
to his special service. It is made to appear 
from the induction of careful facts that, in 
many institutions, a large share of whose 
graduates enter the ministry, fully one-half of 
those who choose this-calling become Chris 
tians while pursuing the collegiate course. 
In 1858 Professor W. 8. Taylor, of Amherst 





College, writes that ‘‘of all the ministers 
graduated at the institution one quarter 
were hopefully converted in college.” 
Among them are no less than thirteen for- 
eign missionaries and no less than twenty- 
eight persons who have been offters of 
either colleges or theological seminaries. 
The list contains such names as Prof. 
E. 8. Snell, Prof. B. B. Edwards and 
Prof. H. B. Hackett. No condition 
gives so great’ promise of a young man 
becoming a Christian as a four years’ resi- 
dence in a Christian college. College life 
contains fewer direct temptations than busi- 
ness life,and more and stronger induce- 
ments to the personal acceptance of Christ. 
The revival which often sweeps through not 
a few of the colleges, and which is at once 
the result andthe course of the religious 
tendencies of many students, is more com- 
mon in Western than in Eastern institu- 
tions; but many Eastern eolleges of age 
and of high standing are thus blessed. 
President Butterfield speaks of a certain 
college as ‘a revival college.” President 
Magoun, of Iowa College, writes of ‘five 
successive years of revival, and the very 
considerable number of students brought 
to Christ therein.” This‘ strong religious 
tendency of many colleges is evidenced in 
a remark of a professor in one of the daily 
prayer meetings of the students. ‘‘My young 
friends, Jesus Christ is in the Aabdit of visit- 
ing Iowa College.” Without the religious 
influences of the college, the famine of min- 
isters would be far more dire than it now 
is. A reason of the relative increase in the 
number of theological students in semi- 
naries of the Congregational order, coming 
from the West rather than from the Hast, 
lies in the fact that the colleges of the West 
are, on the whole, more thoroughly provided 
with Christian influences than the colleges 
of the East. A cause, also, of the lament- 
able and constant decrease of the whole 
number of students in the Congregational 
seminaries, in the last decade, may be found 
in the fact thatrevivals and other instru- 
ments of Christian work have not, in this 
period, been in such effective operation as 


at many times, 


Students, also, who do not enter the 
ministry are converted in college. The 
college is a center of positive religious in- 
fluence. About this center every student 
moves, and touched by this influence he is 
and must be. Merchants and manufactur- 
ers, lawyers, judges and doctors, bankers, 
architects and teachers, who are now the 
noble support of many churches, were thus 
brought to a supreme love of God. 

It is thus made evident that the relations 
of the Church agd of the college are funda- 
mental and intimate. It would not be rash 
to affirm that neither institution could for a 
long time prosper without the other. In 
prosperity the one rises with the other ; in ad- 
versity the one with the other declines, If the 
piety of the Church is warm and aggressive, 
the college halls will be filled with throngs 
of young men assiduously devoting them- 
selves to Christian self-culture. If the 
piety of the Church runs low, the college 
wiil at once feel the baneful influence of re- 
ligious indifference. At the close of the 
last, and at the opening of the present cen- 
tury, the students of Yale Oullege were no- 
torious for their infidelity. In the year 
1799, of the Senior class only two members 
had made a public profession of religion, of 
the Junior and Freshmen only one each, and 
of the Sophomore not one. But in this re- 
spect the college was on:y the picture of 
the community. In the city of New Haven, 
in the five years between 1796 and 1801, it 
is supposed that, outside of the college, 
were only three persons under twenty-tive 
years of age who had made a confession of 
religion. President Dwight, through ‘his 
sermons which still live in his system of 
divinity, converted the college to Curist, 
and, converting the college, helped to roll 
back the tide of scoffing doubt which was 
sweeping over the nation. The collegeand 
the Church thus act and react upon eacti oth. 
er. The college gives the Church its ministry ; 
the Church gives the college its presidents 
and not a few of its other teachers. The 
college helps to maintain a high standard — 
of Christian education; the Church sends 
the noblest sons uf her noblest members to 
the college to be trained for usefulness, 
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ity of the Church; the Church fosters the 
material and religious interests of the col- 
lege, thus affording it a fitting equipment. 
The Church helps to make the college; the 
college hglps to make the Church. To an 
English college the American Church owes 
a lasting debt of gratitude. Many of the 
ministers who came to these shores the 
first half of the seventeeth century were 
educated at Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
This college was founded in 1585 by Sir 
Walter Mildmay. Coming to the court, 
after he had made the foundation, Eliza- 
beth said to him: ‘ Sir Walter, I hear you 
have erected a Puritan foundation.” ‘‘ No, 
madam,” replied he, ‘‘ far be it from me to 
countenance anything contrary to your 
established laws; but I have set an acorn, 
which when it becomes an oak, God alone 
knows what will be the fruit thereof.” 
The acorn has now become an oak. The 
American Church, in its present vigor and 
prospect, is a part of the fruit thereof, and 
the American college, in its past work and 
hopeful outlook, is also a part of the same 
fruit of Sir Walter's acorn. 
CaMBRIDGOR, Mass, 
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OUR BOSTON LETTER. 


BY JOHN WINTHROP. 


Tne twenty-third annual meeting of the 
Boston branch of our Woman’s Union Mis- 
sionary Society, more tersely termed the 
Zenana Mission, was made pecuiiarly note- 
worthy by the presence of the Rev. Phillips 
Brooks, who had accepted the invitation to 
speak. The attendance was very large for 
the busiest hour in the forenoon, eleven 
o'clock. It was to be remarked that St. 
Paul's Episcopal Church, on Tremont Street, 
had opened its doors for such a service. 
Dr. Gordon, of the Clarendon Street Bap- 
tist church, was the reader of the annual 
report, and Rector Courtney, of St. Paul's, 
followed with some very graceful words, 
presenting the chief speaker to the audi- 
ence. 

With a characteristic bound and a sort 
of abandon Mr. Brouks began his most in- 
teresting address. Ya no other occasion 
more conspicuously than at such a semi- 
informal meeting does this man stand forth 
as one of the Boston Boanerges, a veritable 
Son of Thunder, whose magnetism keeps 
pace with that tremendous turrent of words 
pouring forth as the fit expression of fin- 
ished thought, and all the more impreasive 
because his generous heart and capacious 
mind are lodged in so massive a form and 
in so fitting a mold. 

There was a touch of humor in the way 
he began: ‘‘The day is past when any one 
can be so ill-informed as to ask, as did one 
gentleman some time sgo,* Who are the 
Zenanas? Are they a tribe of the Ameri- 
can Indians?’ ” 

The Zenana work is so exclusively 
woman’s work for secluded women that 
men can report only indirectly and imper- 
fectly respecting it. Consequently the 
speaker took a larger range and a broader 
outlook over the entire land and its spe- 
cially interesting religious history, which 
was sketched for us with a few bold and 
rapid strokes. A comprehensive view was 
taken of England’s commercial and relig- 
ious relations to the Indian Empire and its 
immense numbers of people. It was a 
thing, by the very necessities of the case, 
to be expected that the foreign power 
which carried its commodities and its 
courts, its military discipline and its excel- 
lent educational institutions to India, would 
also carry its religion. Yet the Occidental 
forms of religion were so foreign to the soil 
of Hindustan that a certain repugnance 
could not but be felt for them by the Orient- 
al native. Dr. Brooks also wisely alluded 
to the infelicity on the part of certain secta- 
rian missionaries in insisting on petty dis- 
tinctions and differences that were more 
intelligible and applicable at home than 
abroad, though even here they were to be 
deplored. A strict and stern sectarianism 
cannot thrive on missionary ground. It is 
an exotic that cannot but be_ blighted. 
Christian missions are learning much re- 
specting the principle of a wise adaptation, 
and in the peninsula of India it is an adap. 
tation that takes well into account the 
genius of that religious people. 

Christianity is destined to gain not a lit- 
Ue from the richness and mysticism of the 











Oriental mind, as it gives to it enlighten 
ment and elevation, and makes the Hindu 
devotee a morally upright as well as relig- 
iously pious soul. 

In the course of this admirable address 
allusion was made to the sad intelligence 
which had just been cabled to this country 
that Keshub Chunder Sen was dead. The 
speaker, who had had several personal and 
private interviews with the highly educated 
Babu, spoke of him as a man of fine 
mold, impressive physique and remarka- 
ble powers, possessing, to a specially rare 
degree, the gift of eloquence, which did not 
lose its persuasiveness even when he spoke in 
private. He was as positively eloquent before 
two or three only as before a large and enthu- 
siastic assembly. A common incident was 
given, illustrating how characteristically Ori- 
ental he was as a mystic, spite of his English 
education and Occidental training. Chunder 
Sen was describing the peculiarities of his 
Theistic views, especially in his position at 
the head of the Brahmo Somaj, when he 
was asked by Mr. Brooks respecting one 
or two mystical statements, ‘‘ Will you 
please tell us, just there, Mr. Sen, what you 
mean exactly by that?” He replied to the 
astonishment of his American auditors: **I 
really do not know myself.” 

The Braham Somaj, which was the 
most remarkable religious movement of the 
century in that it was the oniy one of. its 
kind that ever issued from the very heart 
of heathenism and moved toward Chris- 
tianity, had certainly lost its greatest leader, 
a greater man than that society’s founder, 
Rammohun Roy, who died in 1833. It is 
to be hoped that this great religious society, 
which had battled its way nobly out of the 
meshes of the caste system and had broken 
away from all idolatry, will continue to de- 
velop upward and Christward, giving 
thereby to missionary operations a most 
powerful impulse. 

Our unique foreign exhibition has closed 
after a prosperous reign of something more 
than four months. Its success has been 
marked, in an educational point of view, 
though not as a financial enterprise. Its 
public-spirited projectors have not been 
greatly disappointed, however, inasmuch as 
their funds were not invested with any of 
the Shylock spirit. Certain of the depart- 
mentsin this exhibition were extraordinarily 
full and fine; notably, in this respect, the 
Japanese; for even the Centennial Expo- 
sition at Philadelphia did not possess a dis- 
play so rich or rare. The exquisite speci- 
mens of Cloisonné ware and lacquer work, 
of silken embroideries and bronzes, were 
very greatly admired. 

To the many school children of this edu- 
cational center the curious and entertaining 
exhibits’ of out-door and in-doorlife in Swe- 
den were better than pictures or photo- 
graphs. It seemed like a veritable visit to 
the cold regions of the North and a jour- 
ney through the country of Gustavus 
Adolphus. Such life pictures and instruct- 
ive national displays are strikingly in con- 
trast with chose abominations of great fairs, 
the tawdry tinsel, gewgaw, and question- 
able olive wood stalls of strange Jewish, 
Turkish, and Arab money-changers, and all 
kindred mereenary affairs. 

The Chinese and Japanese departments 
and the Swedish and Norwegian exhibits, 
together with a little room which had on 
its walls and in ite cases complete repre- 
sentations of the work which is now being 
pushed on in the construction of the Pan- 
ama Canal, were the must vivid geograph- 
ical lessons to the keen-eyed young observ- 
ers from our schools. 

Furthermore, it could easily be noticed 
by any observant soul—the contrast be- 
tween the representatives of even nom- 
inally Christian countries and those of semi- 
civilized heathenism. The general honesty 
of dealing of the former, as compared. with 
the cunning and craft in the dealings of the 
latter, are wholesome moral impressions 
left upon the minds of those who have eyes 
to see and ears to hear. The indirect results 
of a true religion are very plainly to be 
found in such a world’s fair as has proved 
80 instructive a school of both geography 
and history, as well as of many other de- 
partments. 

Boston, Jan. 16th, 1884, 
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Pav Taguioni, the composer of ballets and 
father of the renowned Maria Taglioni, died at 
the age of seventy-six, last week, in Berlin. 
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Ir will be my purpose in the following pages 
to discuss this subject, not generally, or chiefly 
in its relations to society or the family, but 
rather in relation to the nature of the con- 
dition of drunkenness and its influence upon 
the individual who may be affected by it. 
Indeed, if I mistake not, the pot on which we 
are most interested is embraced in the last word 
of the headin—gnamely, the matter of responsi- 
bility. Is the drunkard responsible for continu- 
ing to remain one, or is he affected with such a 
form of disease as to free him from respon- 
sibility? Again, has he a less degree of respon- 
sibility on account of his condition than others 
would have, or should he be held to full account 
for his misdemeanors? 

This I conceive to be the point of largest in- 
terest at the present time concerning the whole 
subject, inasmuch, as on its decision depends, 
in a measure at least, the course to be followed 
by society inits treatment of this class of its 
members. It also necessarily removes our dis- 
cussion largely from the realm of morals, and 
bears it over into that of disease ; for if there is 
no disease, and the individual still retains the 
full use of his physical and mental powers, then 
he must be held responsible to the same extent 
as others. If, on the other hand, he is diseased, 
the question is, to what extent is he so, and how 
does such disease modify responsibility? 

It may be well, as preliminary to the discussion 
of these portions of the general subject, to pre- 
pare the way by making certain statements 
which will serve to prevent my being misunder- 
stood, and also limit somewhat the range of the 
paper. 

I. I desire to restrict the use of the term 
drunkard so farasI shall introduce itin the 
following remarks, I assume that not all per- 
sons who are accustomed to become intoxicated 
can properly be called drunkards; that there are 
those who periodically become so because of a 
disordered condition of the nervous system. 
These are termed in medical language dipso- 
maniacs. They rarely inherit vigorous and well- 
balanced nervous organizations. They are pe- 
culiarly susceptible, easily excited, introspec- 
tive, or so sensitively organized that, when 
brought into trying circumstances, they almost 
instinctively contract the babit ef endeavoring 
to fortify their nervous systems by the use of 
alcohol or some other drug. In other cases the 
nervous system has become disordered from the 
effects of injury to the head, by a blow, or rail- 
way accident, or by exposure to heat. 1n others 
the cause arises from disease existing in some 
distant part or organ of the body, the effects of 
which are reflected to the brain. When such 
conditions exist, a few indulgences only appear 
to be necessary in order to excite a morbid con- 
dition of the brain into activity, though it some- 
times requires a considerable period of time be- 
fore a deranged mental state occurs. Such per- 
sons may be considered as insane; and my ex 
perience leads me to believe that they are more 
numerous than has been supposed by some med- 
ical authorities ; but still they are few as com- 
pared with the whole number. 

II, I wish to exclude from consideration per- 
sons who may be regarded as in the early stages 
of drunkenness, or who have not yet become 
confirmed drunkards. 

The majority do not become so until after a 
considerable period of the use of alcohol, and 
persons may use itand become inebriated many 
times in the course of years without there being 
developed any condition of the system which can 
be termed disease. There can, therefore, be no 
question as to their responsibility either in 
reference to society, or for a continuance of the 
habit of drinking, and they cannot properly be 
called inebriates. 

IIL. We need have no question as to responsi- 
bility for acts done while in a condition of 
drunken automatism or trance; nor while an 
individual] is in a condition of inebriation. I do 
not, however, exclude this last point from con- 
sideration, because I regard the condition of in- 
toxication as one of disease in the ordinary ac- 
ceptation of that term. A person may imbibe 
alcohol and become stupefied by it, just as he can 
inhale chloroform or sulphuric ether, or the bi- 
chloride of ethylene, or swallow opium and many 
other substances; but when they have become 
eliminated, the nervous system resumes its nor- 
mal activity, and cannot be said to be diseased 
by such experience unless it is often repeated. 
The immediate effects of alcohol may not pass 
off s0 quickly as those of other substances ; they 
may differ somewhat, physiologically considered, 
buat may be regarded as of the same general 
character so far as relates to the production of 





disease by inducing intoxication. Our attention, 


then, shal] be confined to the common, every- 
day, chronic drunkard, and only in respect of 
his disease and responsibility. 

1. In reference to the question of disease. 
Diverse opinions have been and continue to be 
entertained by medical authorities on this ques- 
tion ; but I think, within the last few years, there 
has been a tendency toward a greater uniformity 
of opinion, and that the preponderance is in 
favor of the view that, in the large majority of 
cases of chronic drunkenness, there does exist 
disease of brain to some degree. This opinion 
is held by nearly all who have made a special 
study cf the subject. It is possible there may be 
a still more nearly uniform opinion on this point 
if all are agreed as to what constitutes disease. 
If we regard that only as diseased which is an ab- 
normal condition of some part or organism, and 
which is in an active state of disintegration and 
wasting, it would hardly be claimed by anybody 
that euch a condition exists in the brain of the 
drunkard ; but if, on the other hand, we broaden 
our definition and include as diseased any part or 
organ whose function can no longer be normally 
performed by reason of an impaired state of as- 
aimilation and nutrition, and consider it as in- 
cluding the grand total of disordered activities 
and functions of the body, which may have ex- 
isted a considerable period of time, I think we 
shall have no difficulty in arriving at the conclu- 
sion that there exists a diseased condition of the 
brain of the chronic drunkard. 

I may frankly say that my own opinion is that, 
in the large majority of cases where individuals 
have habitually or daily used alcohol as a bever- 
age in any considerable quantity and so as to 
become frequently inebriated, there is es- 
tablished an abnormal state of the brain which 
may, perhaps, be sufficiently enduring to be 
considered as disease, and which may be trans- 
mitted to offspring ; that this takes place through 
the elective action of alcohol affecting the vaso- 
motor portion of the nervous system, and through 
it the capillary portion of the circulation, and 
ultimately the cell structure of the brain; that, 
in consequence of this physiological action of 
alcohol upon the nervous system, when fre- 
quently and long used, there results a less sen- 
sitive and delicate condition of these constituent 
portions of brain substance, and that they be- 
come correspondingly less responsive to both 
objective and subjective impressions or influ- 
ences, and that, therefore, there will result a less 
normal discharge of thought function in its 
various manifestations, both moral and intellec- 
tual. There can exist no doubt that the mind 
becomes less clear and accurate in its percep- 
tions, and loses, in some measure, the nicety of 
its moral sense; it does not perceive the moral 
side of conduct so clearly and definitely as when 
the brain is free from the diseased effects of 
alcohol; it does not judge so perfectly in refer- 
ence to the claims of friends and society; the 
sense of propriety as to personal conduct be- 
comes obtuse, and ultimately the mind becomes 
weakened and its faculties more or less impaired. 
Such are the conclusions toward which a study 
of the physiological effects of alcohol upon the 
nervous system and mind, as it is commonly 
used by inebriates, points. If they are errone- 
ous, the future and further observations will 
correct the error. 

2. It now remains to inquire how far respon- 
sibility is modified by the presence of such dis- 
ease, if at all. 

Responsibility presupposes, first, one who has 
in possession his natural powers of mind; sec- 
ond, one who is petent to ch his own 
‘course of conduct in relation to himself, society, 
and the law, to approve or disapprove, to follow 
or refuse to follow certain courses, the decision 
having been formed in the light of his own rea- 
son and free will. [think the law regards all 
members of society who owe it a:legiance as pos- 
sessed of the above-named qualifications, with 
‘the following exceptions: 1, Children under a 
‘certain age; 2, Imbeciles, or persons whose 
minds are imperfectly developed ; and 3, the in- 
sane. 

With the first two of the above classes we need 
not concern ourselves. It may aid us to study 
‘the third. The insane are regarded as irrespon- 
sible, either because their mental operations are 
not of a normal character, or they have lost in a 
measure the power of self-control in their rela- 
tions with other members of society. These con- 
ditions may be manifested by over-activity and 
sensibility, varying from slight excess up to ac- 
tive delirium, or by a diminution of mental func- 
tion, attended with disordered reason, There 
may be delusions (false judgments), hallucina- 
tions or illusions (false sense perceptions), or 
that portion of the nervous system which is con- 
cerned in thought may become so convulsed or 
irregular in its activity that it passes from the 
control of the will-power, and the individual ex- 
periences an irresistible impulse toward the com- 
mittal of some act which may be criminal. It is 
in this last form of insanity that we sometimes 
find it most difficult to jadge as to the actual 
condition of the individual. He may, and often 
does, have his moral faculties apparently intact, 
and is able, at least in a measure, to reason in 
‘reference to the nature of his conduct. He fully 
disapproves and condemns it as repugnant to 








his feelings and the convictions of his past life, 
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and yet is seized with an impulse, which becomes 
irresistible, to commit the act. 

Now, this is the only form of insanity with 
which we can compare the condition of the in- 
ebriate. In some respects there exists a resem- 
blance ; both can exercise reason in some meas- 
ure; both can appreciate the character and con- 
sequences of their conduct, and disapprove it; 
and both appear to be borne on by an irresistible 
impulse toward certain acts or lines of conduct. 
If the inebriate may claim irresponsibility on any 
ground it must be that of an irresistible impulse 
to indulge his craving for alcohol. 

But with the insane, the irresistible impulse 
or tendency toward criminal acts is not the 
only indication of disease ; and no court would 
hold one irresponsible on said grounds alone. 
There must exist other evidence of a diseased 
brain ; and generally this is not far to find if we 
understand the full history of the individual. 
Such impulses may coexist with some form of 
epilepsy which may not have been suspected, and 
the criminal act was the first observed evidence 
of such a condition. This has been found to be 
the case in some of the many unexpected crimes 
by persons who have before sustained good 
moral character. They also sometimes manifest 
themselves in the puerperal condition of mothers 
with newly born children. In some of these 
cases they give warning of their approach, and 
the mother will beg to have her child removed 
from her lest she may injure it, while with 
others the impulse comes on so suddenly, and is 
attended by such delusions, that the frenzied 
mother destroys her child in the most revolting 
manner, and will afterward calmly tell how she 
has accomplished the horrible deed. Such im- 
pulses, also, occasionally arise in the system 
when the individual is in a condition of 
drunken automatism, or trance, and he appears 
to be quite oblivious of what he has done, An 
instance of this kind is reported in the October 
number of The Journal of Mental Science. Or 
again, in?persons affected with delusions or hal- 


* lucinations, the evidence of which they endeavor 


to conceal. In such cases it frequently requires 
observation covering a considerable period of 
time in order to discover the true condition. 

It will be observed that in all the above-named 
conditions, the impulse was only one of several 
indications which were confirmatory evidence of 
mental disease, and that such impulses may 
move in any one of many directions, tha t they 
impel toward the performance of acts which 
have little relation toward the subject himself, 
and may afford no satisfaction to him. 

In what respects, now, do inebriates resem- 
ble such cases of insanity as those outlined, or 
others of a similar character? Simply in the 
one fact that in all there exists an impulse 
toward certain lines of conduct; and here the 
similarity ceases. The impulse of the inebriate 
strongly impels him to act in one direction only, 
and it is always toward gratifying his own de- 
sires. Itisin the nature of a desire or craving, 
and if not relieved, or increased by what has 
created and sustained it, tends in the process of 
time to become less, or to pass entirely away. 
There is no evidence that it is of a convulsive 
nature, or that the nervous system passes into 
any such state that it is beyond the control of 
the individual. Inno degree can he be said to 
lose his consciousness either before or in the 
performance of his acts, or fail to understand 
what he is about. On the contrary he under- 
stands that his drinking is a wrong, both in re- 
lation to himself and society, and he intends at 
some future time to stopit. He has no delu- 
sions or hallucinations, and he can reason not 
only concerning ordinary matters, but also in 
relation to morals in general and the vice of 
drinking in particular. He understands his own 
weakness, acknowledges it, and, when under the 
influence of a satiety, like the libertine, he repents 
after a fashion of his conduct; but when the 
force of his passion for alcohol resumes its sway 
in his system he persists in his course, but 
tells you he can stop drinking whenever he 
chooses to do so. 

We often hear it said that he is mistaken, 
that the impulse has become so strong that it 
cannot be controlled. If this is true, the indi- 
vidual has become insane and is no more re- 
sponsible than other insane persons are. But 
the inebriate certainly comes short when we ap- 
ply to him the tests of insanity aside from this 
impulse or craving for alcohol; and even this 
does not resemble very strongly the insane im- 
pulse, or proceed from any such spasmodic 
action or convulsed condition of the nervous 
system as would exist if it had passed from the 
control of the individual. It is in the fact that 
self-control is lost in some direction that irre- 
sponsibility rests. 

But it may be claimed that, though there may 
not exist such conditions as those pertaining to 
the irresistible impulse of the insane, yet there 
does exist a moral inability to resist the craving, 
and that in this way the freedom of will is im- 
paired. This course of reasoning removes the 
discussion from the realm of disease and places 
it in that ef morals. In this case the act. of 
drinking either is, or is not, that of choice. 
Now no individual's free will in an act of choice 
can be abridged except by disease. Every act of 

hoice, consciously or unconsciously, originates 





in the inner sanctuary of his own being. Exter- 
nal circumstances may hinder and prevent the 
execution of his choice, but not the act of choice 
itself. This is essential in any view of responsi- 
bility, and every person does choose or refuse in 
every moral act. If an individual takes alcohol, 
it is because, all things considered, he chooses to 
do so, He mentally balances the act many times 
in his experience. On the one hand there are 
the claims of society, friends, wife, children, 
duty, competence, and the approval of his own 
sense of right, all cf which protest against the 
continuance of his habit. On the other side, a 
craving of the system for something to lift the 
mind into a condition of excitement and to 
more pleasing visions of its surroundings, and 
also the suffering and misery which always at- 
tend any efforts he may make to change his habit. 
These are the considerations on each side 
which present themselves to his mind, as motives, 
and he must and does choose which shall weigh 
the heaviest with him. And unless he overmas- 
ters his inclinations and reforms, he decides 
against the first named ones. If there exists 
any doubt about this, let us add some other con- 
ditions to the list, and then see whether he will 
fail to be influenced by them. Let us suppose 
that, in order to relieve the suffering of his crav- 
ing he must take the liquor from a cup which 
will in some way inflict severe pain while hold- 
ing it; or again, a» conditional to his receiving 
it he must be publicly reprimanded. In the 
former case, duty, respect, health, lcve of wife 
and children, all did not outweigh in his choice 
the pleasure of relief from the pain which 
resulted from the craving of his system; but if 
we add to them considerations of another char- 
acter, that is, the infliction of a greater suffering 
than arises from his want, we may be sure he 
will find enough of both freedom and ability of 
will-power to choose to resist, and his decision 
will be made with tolerable alacrity. It may be 
said that these are unfair conditions. I think 
not. But if they are so, impose any others 


which shall be of such a character as to produce a 
larger degree of suffering than arises from his | 


craving, and the result will be the same. They 
simply illustrate, and it seems to me prove, be- 
yond question, that the will-power, that is the 
power to execute a choice once made, is not 
largely impaired, but on the other hand is quite 
sufficient to serve its possessor promptly when 
he is to avoid suffering. I think it not too much 
to claim that ninety-nine in every hundred 
drunkards, unless there has become developed a 
condition of insanity, would reform at once and 
forever if the conditions of their continuing so 
were az above indicated. 

In the large majority of cases it would be per- 
fectly safe to make the conditions additional to 
those already existing of a much milder char- 
acter. If, for instance, the drunkard should be 
obliged to walk five miles for every glass of 
liquor he imbibes, or if he should be obliged to 
take it in some public place and in the presence 
of large numbers of all classes of society and of 
both sexes, in my view these simple additional 
conditions would prove to be quite sufficient 
with large numbers to so reinforce the power of 
resistance aa to make it effectual in overcoming 
the impulse to indulge. 

But, after all, does there not exist in the case of 
the drunkard an impulse or craving for alcohol 
which, though not irresistible, is yet so strong 
that it excuses or palliates his indulgence? 

To answer this question let us refer to the con- 
ditions of the nervous system in connection with 
other vices. It is a well recognized fact that, in 
the process of time and experience, it tends to 
crystallize around almost any line of conduct, 
good or bad, which an individual has followed, 
and that the longer any course is pursued the 
more difficult does any change from it become. 
The libertine who has given free scope to the 
indulgence of his passions for years finds it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to govern or subdue them. 
The impulses of his whole animal nature cry out 
in protest, and impel him on toward a continu- 
ance of his former habits, so that he isin con- 
stant danger of being overcome by their force 
in any effort at reform. The person who has 
for a longtime given indulgence to explosions 
of temper on provovation, finds it more und 
more difficult on every succeeding recurrence to 
control it. The habitue of the gaming table at 
length develops a passion for the excitement at- 
tending its uncertain issues so powerful that it 
overrides almost all other cousiderations, and he 
sits within the charmed circle, oblivious of home 
and family, until he becomes a bankrupt both 
in property and reputation. We have, doubtless, 
all had occasion to observe how powerful is the 
force of habit in those who have long been in the 
frequent use of profane language, and how it 
tends to control the individual even under the 
pressure of a public profession. Those who are 
familiar with the history of hardened criminals 
tell us that the majority are never reformed even 
by the experience of prison discipline, nor by 
the strongest inducements toward a moral life 

These are simple illustrations ; but they clearly 
indicate the fact that certain lines of conduct, 
when long followed out, tend to become woven 
into the very texture of the nervous system and 
to remain there during life. They show that the 
inebriate is by no means alone in having to con- 






tend against strong impulses—impulses which 

become imbedded in the physical nature, and 

impel on in courses of conduct which the judg- 

ment condemns. Indeed, a moment’s consider- 

ation shows that the temptations to evil courses 

must be as diverse and vary as much as indi- 

viduals themselves. No two are born into the 

world with nervous system exactly alike in all 

respects, and no two pass through it in exactly 

similar surroundings. The conditions inherited 

from long lines of ancestors, in respect to physi- 
cal needs, cravings, and mental tendencies, early 

education and home influences during youth and 
while the brain is especially receptive and easily 
molded, differ to the widest extent. The off- 
spring of crime, who are reared in its midst, with 

no discipline of brain, or only one toward a 
violation of the laws of their own being and 
of society, experience thousands of impulses 
toward criminal acts, and the gratification of 
physical cravings, which are unknown, or nearly 
80, to those more highly favored as to inherit- 
ance and education. The susceptibilities of the 
brain, the ease and readiness with which it takes 
on or throws off influences which are morally in- 
jurious, are as diverse as brains themselves, so 
that we cannot positively decide just how much 
or how little of responsibility one may have in 
the sight of Omniscience. Human laws are 
clumsy and imperfect, and can only approximate 
toward justice in any case, when judging as to 
the degree of responsibility either of a drunkard 
or any other sinner. But though they are clumsy 
and imperfect in attaining anything like ex- 
act justice, yet they do reach out to certain 
great headlandsin the boundless ocean. Society 
must exist (unless it is ready to commit suicide 
through the exercise of a weak sentimentality), 
and consequently must demand from its members 
alike responsibility and obedience. Its laws do 
not pretend to attain full justice; they do not 
reach much below the surface, or penetrate the 


| inner lite, or make due allowances for the num- 


berless weaknesses inherited and acquired, 
which prey upon thousands of the less fortunate 
members of society ; but they do and must de- 
mand that if individual members have not lost 
their free will by disease, and are not overcome 
by external force ; if, in other words, they are of 
sane mind and capable of self-guidance, they 
must be held responsible, notwithstanding they 
are influenced by physical impulses and weakened 
by physical disease. 

But again, does not the fact that the drunkard 
has a strong craving for alcohol, which is the 
outcome of his diseased condition, place him in 
a position in relation to society and its laws, 
which differs from that of others? 

[ reply by questioning the assumption con- 
tained in the question. It does not appear at 
all certain that the craving of the inebriate arises 
from the diseased condition which I Shave ad- 
mitted that he has. There certainly is no de- 
cisive evidence that it does, but, on the contrary 
certain indications which point toward other 
causes for it. 

In the first place, this craving often appears 
during the early stages of drunkenness, and fre- 
quently asserts itself after a short period of the 
occasional or irregular use of alcohol, and in 
many cases even before the individual has ever 
been once fully intoxicated. To be sure it is not 
so strong as ‘it afterward becomes; it is much 
more easily controlled; but still it exists, and 
often proves itself quite sufficiently powerful to 
lead its possessor to continue the habit he is 
forming. 

Again, we have no evidence, nor have we any 
reason to suppose, that any disordered condition 
of the ultimate structure in the brain exists 
when alcohol is only occasionally or irregularly 
ased. Whatever of disease arises in consequence 
of its use comes after a considerable period, and 
from its inhibitory effect ; that is, it impedes the 
normal physiological action of certain vessels 
and cells, until there results some defect of 
function. Itis quite evident that, long before 
any such pathological effects have become estab- 
lished, the craving for alcohol exists and has 
made itself strongly felt. 

These considerations indicate that this craving 
does not have its origin in a condition of dis- 
ease, but on the contrary, that it arises from 
other causes which probably exist within the 
system itself and while in a condition of health. 
It does not by any means sustain a unique char- 
acter, but appears at least to resemble crav- 
ings which arise from the disuse of other sub- 
stances and physical experiences. 

The nervous system is so constructed or ar- 
ranged in most persons that it very readily falls 
into habits of need as well as habits of action. 
When it has once become accustomed to certain 
eourses of action and articles of food, and espe- 
cially to the use of substances which are of such 
a nature as to circumscribe the range of sensi- 
bility, thus inducing agreeable sensations, it 
soon begins to demand a repetition of this effect ; 
and if not supplied it experiences a feeling of 
debility and a consequent craving. Alcohol is 
by no means the only substance which acts in 
this manner upon the system. The bromides, 
chloral, hasheesh, and opium all act in a similar 
way ; and so strong is the tendency of the system 





for the effects induced that there exists among 
almost all civilized nations some article 
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which is used by large numbers to produce 
them. This is especially the case with opium ; 
and most physicians have occasion to observe 
sooner or later in their experience how strong 
becomes the craving for this drug. Ihave in 
many cases witnessed sufferings, amounting to 
an intense agony, in persons when endeavoring 
to abandon its use, and which have been ap- 
parently vastly greater than I have ever seen 
from such experience by any inebriate in giving 
up the use of alcohol:* We observe the same 
thing in connection with the disuse of chloral, 
though to a less degree, and even with some 
articles of diet and habits ‘of occupation. If 
either of these are radically changed at once, 
persons feel a want or a craving te return 
to former experiences. One who has 
been long accustomed to the activities of an out- 
door life becomes wretched and miserable if he 
is confined in-doors and forced to breathe day 
after day an in-door atmosphere. The habits of 
his system have become so strong that if not 
indulged he may become actually ii] from con- 
ditions which occasion no inconvenience to 
others who are accustomed to them. 


I refer to these simple every-day experiences 
to illustrate the fact that the human system is 
largely the slave of habit, and in many direc- 
tions. The drunkard is by no means alone in 
his experiences of want, craving, and suffering. 
In all the departments of habit persons are able 
to change and overcome only by enduring the 
misery attending such changes, and by the res- 
olution of a will determined to do so, I, there- 
fore, do not regard the craving of the inebriate 
as unique in ite nature, or as due to a diseased 
condition of his brain, but rather as of the same 
general character as those wants which arise 
from the disuse of some other substances, and 
also from the abandonment of some habits of 
daily life long practiced. I readily admit that it 
becomes in process of time and in the case of 
the chronic inebriate very strong, indeed one of 
the strongest that arises from the disuse of any 
substance or the change of any habit to which 
the nervous system has long been accustomed ; 
but, nevertheless, I do not regard it as having a 
pathological origin, 

The final question then recurs, Does the dis- 
ease which we admit exists in the cave of the in- 
ebriate modify his responsibility? I answer, 
that, in view of the fact that there are no indica- 
tions of an active or progressive disease of the 
brain so far as appears from his mental condi- 
tion, and that not even his craving for alcohol 
can be considered as due to whatever impair- 
ment of brain or mind he may have, he must ve 
regarded as responsible, but may be ranked with 
other unfortunate classes. of society in this re- 
spect. Thousands are born into the world whose 
mental endowments are of a low order, and other 
thousands, through neglect, ignorance, and vi- 
cious courses of conduct, never attain to that 
strength of will-power, intellect, and moral char- 
acter which was possible for them ; yet they ail 
have enough to enable them to obey the laws of 
society ; they are all free from any disorder or 
derangement of mental activity, and for these 
reasons are held responsible, It matters not 
whether this weakness or disease is inherited or 
acquired, whether it exists through the fault of 
others or that of the individual himself. These 
are questions which as a physician I do not and 
need not ask. 


I have called the inebriate unfortunate. This 
may be regarded by some ag altogether too lenient 
a term, inasmuch ag he voltmtdrily induces and 
continues the disability under which he labors. 
But we must bear in mind that large numbers of 
other unfortunate classes of society resemble 
him in this respect, both as to physical and men- 
tal conditions. In fact, character itself, aside 
from its inheritance, is made up in this menner, 
whether it be good or bad. Moreover, all char- 
acter has a physical basis of quality, because it 
is only through the nervous system that we can 
act even in thought. Every voluntary act or 
choice necessarily establishes a bias toward 
others of a similar nature; and in this way, in 
the process of time and experience, both educa- 
tion and character become more and more in- 
grained in the nervous system. If choices and 
lines of conduct have been toward a violation of 
the laws of physical and mental health, chen 
there becomes established a tendency toward 
deterioration and weakness, which renders oppo- 
site courses of conduct more difficult ; if, on the 
other hand these choices and acts have been in 
the direction of physical and moral health, there 
must result corresponding effects. The inebriate 
has less of intellect and judgment than he other- 
wise would have because he is diseased, but he 
has enough for self-guidance. He is not over- 
borne by the force of his diseased condition, so 
that he cannot act in such a manner as to avoid 
suffering and obey the laws of society. If he har, 
in consequence of disease and the force of temp- 
tations, vastly greater difficulty in so doing than 
others who are in better health, he shares these 
disabilities in common with other classes, and 
may claim, with them, from society, of which he 
forms a part, profound sympathy and the use of 
all practical measures to reclaim and restore 
him to a condition of health and usefulness, and 
no more, 
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Hymn Rotes. 
AMERICAN WRITERS. 


BY PROF. FREDERIO M. BIRD. 





MRS, FRANCES LAUGHTON MACE. 

Tuts lady, a daughter of Dr, 8. Laughton, was 
born at Orono, Maine, Jan. 15th, 1836, and was 
married Oct. 17th, 1855, to Benjamin H. Mace, a 
lawyer of Bangor, where sbe has lived ever since. 
During the Summer of 4854, a schoolmate, who, 
like herself, was a contributor to the Poet's Cor- 
ner of the Waterville Mail, cited a newspaper 
item telling that “‘a very aged man in an alms- 
house, being asked what he was doing now, re- 
plied, ‘Only waiting,’ and suggested the inci- 
dent as a good subject fora poem. That after- 
noon, when her visitor had gone, Miss Laughton 
wrote the familiar verses : 

“Only waiting till the shadows 
Are a little longer grown,” 
and read them,as usual, to her father and moth- 
er. Soon after, they were sent to the Waterville 
Mail, and appeared in its columns Sept. 7th, 
1854, with her usual signature, “Inez.” Thence 
they were widely copied, and in time found a 
place in various collectiona, among them 
‘* Hymns of the Spirit,” 1864; Dr. James Marti- 
neau’s ‘‘ Hymns of Praise and Prayer,” London, 
1874, and the present Methodist Hymnal, 1878. 
All these make a few textual changes, and omit 
the third stanza, which the author considers 
**by far the best.’’ It reads thus: 
“Only waiting till the angels 
Open wide the myatic gate 
At whose feet I long have lingered, 
Weary, poor, and desolate. 
Even now I hear their footsteps 
And their voices far away. 
If they call me, I am waiting; 
Only waiting to obey.” 

The entire text is correctly given in Harper's 
* Cyclopwdia of British and American Poetry,” 
and perhaps there alone. The piece remained 
anonymous till 1876 or 1876, when its author- 
ship was elicited by the inquiries of Dr. Mar- 
tineau, and firet stated in print in the Boston 
Christian Register, Thereupon the mania which 
so often impels people to deck themselves in bor- 
rowed plames of this kind (as in the case of ‘I 
Wonuid Not Live Alway,” and “‘ Rock Me toSleep”) 
seized the wife of an Iowa minister, who through 
Mr. H. P. Main put in aclaim to the lyric, furnish- 
ing her own alleged origina] MS. and sundry par- 
ticulars. The matter was very thoroughly investi- 
gated by the Rev. W. O. White, of Keene, N. H., 
who procured all the evidence on both sides and 
forwarded it to Dr, Martineau. Mr. Main did not 
yield till 1878, and then had Mrs. Mace’s name 
appended to the piece in the Methodist Hymnal. 
For these facie I am indebted tu the author, 
through the Rev. C. 8. Nutter, of Tilton, N. H., 
who 1s preparing an annotated edition of the M. 
E. Hymnal, and whose recent discovery of the 
origin of the first authorized American Meth- 
odist Collection (copied, strange to say, from 
Spence’s “ Pocket Hymn Book,” against which 
John Wesley so vehemently protested) placed 
him, according to Mr. David Creamer, at the 
head of home Methodist hymnologists. 

Since the above was written Mrs. Mace has 
published a small volume of poems, which 
seems to be favorably received, but contains 
nothing else that can be regarded as a hymn. 

Lenion UNIVERSITY, 


Sanitary. 
PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
HEALTH. 


Tue one lesson which, more than all others, is 
being taught by the progress of sanitary science 
and artis that most of the physical evils of life 
are the direct results of breaches of law. A 
beautiful correspondence has been established 
between the outer world and the inner world of 
a human life. Health is not only the law of 
life, but is ao intensely the tendency that a dis- 
turbed life is constantly springing back to its 
norm and seeking to recover its equilibrium. 
Many diseases, once regarded as critical, are 
found to be self-limiting. Others are curable, 
although for various reasons difficult of cure. 
But the possibility of recovery arises far more 
from the fact that Nature 1s constructive and re- 
parative in ite tendencies than from any great 
potency in medicine. Even in serious dieases it 
is just delightful for the student of Nature to see 
the heroic efforts of the inherent vitality to throw 
off disease. The cough that risks life isan ef- 
fort to separate that which is an irritant. The 
pain is often a struggle for longer life. Hered- 
itary diseases are found often to be such as good 
rearing and the best hygienic conditions will erad- 
cate. There is also the additional fact that where 
there are insurmountable obstacles to recovery, 
the man comes to accept his type and is able, if 
wise, to adjust himself to his conditions. The 
law of his capacity and of his comfort is very 
different from that of some other men ; but yet, 
if complied with, is such as to secure endurable 
vigor and much comfort. We see men in mod- 
erate health doing some very good work in the 








world. Thisis not because greater vital force 
would not be an abundant blessing, but because 
they have learned to husband their resources, to 
take care of what they have, and to expend it in 
adirection that will tell for their own «nd for 
others’ welfare. They live within their income, 
and, by the prudent frugality of their moderate 
fortune of vitality, are able to be very comfort- 
able and to dispense abroad for others. When 
science and art are so plainly showing us how 
far health and life are at our disposal, and that 
both depend so much upon a wholesome knowl- 
edge of law, the question of duty and of re- 
sponsibility is also involved. Men seem to hesi- 
tate to stamp as sin ordinary breaches against 
the laws of vigor. The person who over- 
works seems a little inclined to regard 
himeelf as a martyr. If he gormandizes 
at the table he really believes he has 
eaten too much, but does not pray very 
earnestly for forgiveness. If some habit has 
gotten fast hold of him he admits he would be 
better off without it, but speaks of it as a venial 
fauit, Now, if all of our knowledge about 
physics and chemistry and biology as applied to 
ourselves means anything it means responsibility 
for health, If many a man, who is moaning 
about his dyspepsia or neuralgia, would accept 
the views of those who watch his daily habits, 
he would know that he is unwell because going 
contrary to the law of life. Mcst persons who 
are too indolent to exercise, or overtax them- 
selves by too prolonged toil, know that fact and 
give way to their inclinations rather than to 
their judgments. The time is fast coming when 
wise men will go to the physician not so much 
for his experience in the treatment of disease as 
for his knowledye and experience.as to what are 
the requisite conditions of vigor and what the 
hygienic and dietetic means of return when 
there has been departure from the norm. It is 
already perceptible as an outcome of biological 
research and of physiological and pathological 
studies that men are being held account- 


able for conditions and acts which were 
once regarded as faults or misfortunes. 
Very many physicians recognized that 


Guiteau was not a sow.d man, either in body or 
mind, But it was also recognized that what 
might be called habit, or his second nature, was 
the outcome of indulgences that might have 
been resisted, The wrongness was an acquisi- 
tion, as certain bodily distempers are acquisi- 
tions ; and accountability is not vacated because 
chronic unsoundness has resulted. Recently we 
have had occasion to examine two murderers, 
who have since suffered the penalty of the law. 
Both pleaded that habits of irregularity and in- 
dulgence had removed responsibility. Both were 
in an abnormal condition; and one of them, at 
least, had reduced his mental capacity by his 
habits. But the law recognized that the un- 
healthy condition had accrued from physical 
failures ; that these might have been resisted, 
and that, so long as there was any discernment 
between right and wrong, these breaches of law 
had only culminated in the last sad breach which 
must pay the penalty for them all. We are con- 
stantly reminded of the powers and prowess 
which God has given to man for life. The range 
of occupation which can be followed and of vital 
force which can be put forth, and the changes, 
the exertions, the trades, the occupations, that 
can be indulged within the circuit of health, tes- 
tify that the powers for health and vigor are the 
grandest possessions which we have on earth. 
And we are not at liberty to trifle with these 
God-bestowed endowments. Every man; and 
woman should ask: “‘How can I husband, de- 
velop and employ this inheritance for the welfare 
of humanity and to fulfill the highest conditions 
of my being?” Every one having in charge a‘child 
should feel the responsibility of clothing it with 
a good body, that shall be able to be dutiful to 
the calls which mind and soul will make upon it. 
He is not a materalist who prays that he may be 
helped to keep his body aright. Nor ishea 
moderate sinner who fails to give to body-build- 
ing and body-care ites due share of attention, or 
who, while he lives in the tabernacle that has 
been fitted up for him spends a good portion 
of bis time in mental or moral indulgences 
fitted to tear it to pieces. 








P evsonalities, 


Tuere is an amusing story of Miss Louisa 
M. Alcott in circulation just now. It declares 
that the popular author one day walked intoa 
bookseller’s shop and asked for something enter- 
taining to read, and rather domestic and 
sprightly, Thereupon did the clerk immediately 
press “Little Women” upon her. Miss Alcott 

declined it, saying lightly that that 
“was the last book she thought she would like to 
read.” The clerk dispute. the point with unnec- 
essary acrimony, and Miss A)cott, still incognita, 
held the point against this obstinate youth, who 
was very much in love with Miss Alcott’s famous 
story. Finally, the salesman walked off, leaving 
Miss Alcott turning over the pile of books reso- 
lutely, a 'd consulted the proprietor about “that 
woman up there, who didn’t know what she 
wanted.” The employer enlightened him. The 
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young man could not face the idea of meeting 
the lady again, an 1 slipped ont by a rear door. 
All of which may be true and may not. 


....In the columns of The Critic and Good 
Literature is the following reference by the astute 
“Lounger” to Mr. Henry Villard. ‘The Loun- 
ger happens to know that Mr. Villard looked 
upon his enterprise not—-as most railroad kings 
have of late looked upon theirs—as a means of 
personal profit and selfish gain alone, but as an 
opportunity to do good work for America. It 
has been his pride that good work alone was 
going into the railroad, that good taste was ap- 
plied to the building and fitting of stations and 
the equipment of cars and steamboats, that he 
could make the good of the community identical 
with the pecuniary interests of the stock-hold- 
ers, . . . When the soreness cansed by the losses 
passes away it will be remembered that Mr. Vil- 
lard is not responsible for many things for 
which he has lately been held responsible.” 


...-Lord Roseberry haa felt very severely the 
recent shocking affray with poachers on his 
estate at Gorebridge. One keeper was killed and 
two others were very seriously injured. Just 
now the accounts of night poaching upon the 
large Scotch estates of several English noblemen 
represent the nuisance as becoming a very se- 
rious matter. The London World, inan editorial 
on the topic, says: ‘* Night poaching is generally 
punished in Scotland by a term of imprisonment; 
but, taking into account the facility which it af- 
fords for outrages of the grossest character, it is 
not too much to recommend the use of the lash 
in every case where a conviction is obtained.” 


..-» William Martin, the Arctic explorer who 
died last month at Sitka, served in the United 
States Army throughout the Mexican War, and 
also during the Rebellion. He was a member 
of the Grinnell Polar Expedition of 1849, sailed 
with Dr. Kane in the search for the open Polar 
Sea,was with Dr. Hall on ‘‘ The Polaris,” and was 
saved from an open boat in the ecean after the 
wreck of the last-named vessel. He spent the 
closing years of his life in Alaska, and talked 
to the last of being able to make yet another 
voyage of discovery into the frozen North. He 
was a typical old Arctic sea-dog. 


....The death of Herr Julian Haligarten, for- 
merly the senior member of the banking house, 
is deeply regretted among foreign financial men. 
Mr. Hallgarten assumed the relation of a special 
partner after retiring from active interest in the 
conduct of the establishment. He was a Hebrew, 
of most benevolent character, an active pro- 
moter of the arts and sciences, and only forty- 
two years of age. Mr. Theodore Thomas, of this 
city, received a bequest of five thousand dollars 
by Herr Hallgarten’s will. 


....Some days ago Governor Robinson, of 
Massachusetts, was asked by a personal friend 
why he did not give a son of bis the post of a pri- 
vate secretaryship. He is reported to have re- 
plied: “‘I think too much of my boy to start 
him riding on the top of a bubble. He has got 
to prepare fora solid and useful career in life. 
Besides, I do not intend to fit out my family with 
offices.” 


....The French historian, M. Henri Martin, is 
described as having been a bony, ill-built man, 
fresh-complexioned and with strikingly fine 
blue eyes. He was a very absent-minded savant, 
and often made formal calls, having forgotten to 
take off his white cotton gloves, green comforter 
and preposterous galoches. He was indefatiga- 
ble in good work. 


....Sidney Lanier was much more an admirer 
of Walt Whitman than one would judge from 
this criticism of his: “Whitman is poetry’? 
butcher. Huge raw collops slashed from the 
rump cf poetry and never mind gristle—is what 
Whitman feeds our souls with.” 


....Within about one hundred yards of the 
residence of Mr. James Fowler, an old and high- 
ly respected citizen of Belfast, Maine, may be 
seen the stump of a tree which was cut for a 
mast of the frigate “‘ Constitution.” It is nearly 
reduced to nothingness. 


....Mr. Henry George was received by a 
crowd of nearly two thousand persons upon his 
arrival in London some days ago. He stood on 
the platform of the railway station and delivered 
an address, acknowledging the complimentiof his 
reception. 

....-Mr. Samuel Cusins, R. A., the celebrated 
English engraver, has decided to retire from all 
professional work. He has attained a very ad- 
vanced age and the name of the first English 
worker of the day in his line. 


... RB. J. Burdett is 40 years old, Bret Harte is 
45, Mark Twain is 48, W. D. Howells is 46, 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich is 45, Joaquin Miller is 
42, James Russell Lowell is 64, and John G. Saxe 
is 68. 


...-Ex-President Cattell, of Lafayette College, 
who has been traveling abroad for his health, is 
at present improving decidedly. He and his 
wife are now in Switzerland. 


....-Pére Hyacinthe Loyson and bis wife are 
now in the South. 





Bebbles 


....Fitz John Porter—John’s coat, of course. 


....A workman is known by his chips, and a 
barber is known by his shavings. 


....»-Paying dividends on watered stock is now 
called ‘‘ El Mahdi,” because it is “‘ false profit.” 


....It is said that the peculiar sunsets are 
caused by the sun trying to set by the new stand- 
ard time. 


..+-Married life should be a sweet, harmoni- 
ous song, and, like one of Mendelssohn’s, “‘ with- 
out words.” 


....A solicitous mother of Albany is teaching 
her young daughter history “‘ with all the painful 
parts left out.” 3 


... ‘I shall give you ten days or ten dollars,” 
said the Judge. ‘All right,” said the prisoner : 
**T’ll take the ten dollars,” 


....Mrs. Murphy: “Och, it’s awful, ther paypul 
what’s buried alive! If I be living when I'm 
dead, Pat, don’t be afther burying me aloive !” 


....*¥es,” said the reverend gentleman, ‘‘I 
am rector of the church, my mother-in-law is 
di-rector, and my wife is cor-rector.” 


... “It is really very odd, my dear,” said an 
old lady, one very hot day, toa friend. ‘I can’t 
bear the heat in Summer, and in Winter I love 
it.” 


....Pater: “Knowledge, my boy, is better 
than wealth.” Filius: ‘‘Ye-es. But, po’ my 
word, d’ you know, sir, I think I prefer the in- 
ferior article !” 


...“Yes, sir,” said Jinkins, ‘Smithers is a — 
man who keeps his word; but then he has to,”’ 
** How is that?” asked Jones. ‘ Because no one 
will take it.” 


...“*You just take a bottle of my medicine,” 
said a quack doctor to a consumptive, “ and you'll 
never cough again.” ‘Is it as fatal as that?” 
gasped the consumptive. 


..-.“fO, Professor,” exclaimed sentimenal 
old Mrs. Fishwhacker, during a private organ 
recital in her new music room, ‘do pull out that 
sweet nuz vomica stop once more !” 


.... Old Gentleman : “Ah, Mrs, B, ! did you keep 
a diary during your visit to the country?” Mrs. 
B, (indignantly) : ‘‘ No, sir; I didn’t. The fam- 
ily bought milk from the neighbors.” 


....Mr. X.'s son (just returned from abroad, 
to new Irish butler, engaged during his absence); 
Do you belong here?” Butler: ‘‘ Bedad, sir, I 
do; an’ if I didn’t belong here, sure I wouldn’t 
be long here.” 


...."* Doctor, my daughter seems to be getting 
blind, and she is just getting ready for her wed- 
ding. Whatever will she do?” ‘Let her go on, 
by all means. If anything can open her eyes 
marriage can.” 


....“*You are now one,” said the minister to 
the happy pair he had just tied together with a 
knot that they nevercouldundo. ‘ Which one?” 
asked the bride. ‘You will have to settle that 
for yourselves,” said the clergyman. 


...-At a schoolat Wallsend, near Newcastle, 
the master asked a class of boys the meaning of 
the word ‘‘ appetite” ; and after a brief pause, 
one little boy said: “‘I know, sir; when I’m 
eatin’ I’m appy, and when I’m done I'm tight.” 


....Little Johnnie and Mary were sitting on an 
ottoman in rather close quarters. Both realized 
the crowded situation of affairs, and it was final- 
ly righted by Johnnie, who said: ‘‘ Mary, there 
would be more room for me on this outerman if 
one of us was to get off.” 


...-An old Negro and his son called on the 
editor of a New Orleans newspaper. “I wants 
my son ter workin yer office, sah.” ‘‘ What can 
he do?” “Oh! at fust he kaint do nuthin’ but 
edick your paper; but arter awhile, when he 
learns mo’ sense, he ken black your boots an» 
sweep de flo’.” 


....Ata recent party.—Anzious Young Man: 
“Miss B., may I have the sixth dance with you?” 
Miss B.: “‘ As we have no pencil I cannot mark 
it.” A. Y. M.: “ Oh! well, leave a space there, 
and you'll understand.” Miss B,: ‘Very well, 
then ; when I see a vacant spot I shall know it is. 
you.” Exit anxious young man. 


....A little four yearold boy in Hartford, saya 
The Times, was asked@nce by his uncle if he 
wanted some flowers, and replied : ‘I don’t care if 
I do.” The uncle said: “I never give flowers to 
boys who ‘ don’t care.’” Upon which the urchin 
responded : ‘‘I don’t care if Ido; but I do car 
if I don’t.” 

....The story comes from Paris that a lady, 
who visited four churches in one day, missed her 
umbrella on returning home. She immediately 
revisited all four churches, and found her um- 
brella in the last one. When the umbrella was 
handed to her she thankfully said to the sexton : 
“The people at this church are much more hon- 
est than those at the others.” 
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Fine Arts. 


“NIAGARA,” BY GEORGE INNESS. 








Tar Niagara Falls stand as a great fact in Na- 
ture, grand, unpicturesque, transcending in sub- 
Limity the reach of ordinary painter's talent. 
Heretofore he who has painted them has roused 
some suggestion of the precipitous hight between 
the sublime natural fact and the inadequate 
artistic representation. To get upon @ canvas, 
no matter how big, the faintest suggestion of the 
tremendous body of water plunging over a 
precipice that spans a mighty river, with seething 
vortices of whirlpool and angry ever-shifting 
rapids, with cloud columns of spray, now gloomy 
in the shadow of the bank, now luminous ,in the 
sunshine and resplendent with a hundred softly 
evanescent rainbows—this is the thing that has 
been tried again and again, by Church, by Hunt, 
and some score of more or less famous artists, 
with greater or less degree of failure. It re- 
quires genius of the highest order to makea 
picture of Niagara, There must be highest 
ability not only to do, but to repress ene’s self 
before manifest temptations tooverdo, Hewho 
was a brilliant colorist, fascinated by the 1ain- 
bows in the mist, made his picture all rainbow— 
a picture of a rent sunbeam, and made 
the Falls a mere accessory. He who had 
studied, loved and painted the waves of the sca, 
was fascinated by the greens and blues that ap- 
pear in the transparent bend of the water as it 
makes its plunge, and spanned the brow of the 
water-veiled pretipiee with a succession of trans- 
parent tints, playing gloriously, pechaps, upon 
the gamut of two lovely colors, Manifestly, the 
marine painter could not paint Niagara, The 
rising and sinkisig waves of the ocean, coming 
with splendid march out of unfathomable sea- 
depths, and dashing themselves in their surf 
upon rock orsand, have a grandeur of their own ; 
but wholly unlike the grandeur of Niagara, The 
man who paints Niagara must be a man to 
whom it is divinely given to see into the facts of 
natural grandeur, and to evolve from such vision 
laws of guidance inart. He must be, in short, a 
genius, a seer, whose hand has been trained to 
interpret what he may see within the veil of 
sense. He must, to paint so sublime a thing as 
Niagara, have felt Niagara, known and analyzed 
the emotion of the heart which Niagara stirs up, 
and by his bru.i: be able to produce such a pic- 
ture as shall eur up a similar emotion in the 
mind of the spectator, A picture that does not 
do this much might quite as well be a colored 
photograph. 

Some time ago Mr. Inness painted “‘ Niagara,” 
and it was shown to his friends as a finished 
picture. There was much admiration for the 
work expressed by artists and critics, and the 
picture was sought by an English dealer of high 
repute for exhibition in London. All the while, 
Mr. Inness seemed somewhat incredulous of the 
praise bestowed upon the work, and never re- 
garded it with that calm complacency with which 
genius ia permitted to rest itself when it knows 
it has wrought its best. The picture remained in 
the studio of Mr. Inness unchanged till some few 
weeks ago, when the memory of “ Niagara” rose 
like an inspiration, a revelation, in the artist's 
mind, He was seized with the fury of painting, 
and the old, half-satisfactory ‘‘ Niagara” disap- 
peared from the canvas and was replaced by the 
hew, more wonderful than Niagara was ever 
painted before. How it was done no man can 
tell—not even Inness himself. There are 
the shifting, interchanging blues and greens 
of the water as it breaks over the precipice, there 
the plunge of white water into the mist, there 
the towering clouds of spray rising up out of the 
shadow of the bank into the sunshine, there the 
great sweeping curve of the fall, terrible in what 
is revealed, more terrible still in what is hidden 
and only suggested, Beyond, and sometimes 
veiled with mist, is the shore of the river, beau- 
tiful itself, but modestly keeping its place as a 
mere accessory to the river and the cataract. 
There is no perfectly arched, perfectly arranged, 
steady rainbow—such as never appears at Niag- 
ara, but generally appearsin pictures of Niagara 
—but there is a broken rainbow just touching 
some rising tower of mist, and suggestions of 
possible rainbows to come when that is gone in 
all the mist that rises in the sunshine, The pic- 
ture is splendid in color—most intense of ultra- 
marine blues and emerald greens used layishly 
in transparent water and shadows of mist and 
cloud—and yet by some magic of technique noth- 
ing srude or tiring to the eyes and heart. All is 
grand, calm, splendid ; one sublime fact follow- 
ing another in the stately march of Nature. A 
queenly river robed in mist and crowned with a 
rainbow that yields allegiance without loss of 
dignity or grace, to the higher law of gravita- 
tion, and goes on grandly, regally still. 

The “ Niagara,” by Inness, is a picture that 
takes possession of one, Once having seen it, its 
fascination remains. This, too, is a quality, the | 
supreme quality perhaps of the cataract itaclt, | 
It grows upon one. At first the’ mirid is unable 
to take in the grandeur, the bigness of the scene. 
Presently, by degrees, one quality after another 
takes lodgement in the soul’s chambers. The 


‘een, 


“writer: on both’ sides, ir 





senses. int, sound, 
een n Raat 4 tion. Niagara 
has become a part of the soul's possession. 
Heneeforth it is there in the soul, rising up 
grandereven than itself in memories and dreams, 
clothed anew with imaginary splendors—a spirit- 
ual possession, a stepping stone henceforth to 
the apprehension of grand things on earth and 
grander things in Heaven. This quality that 
fills the soul to its most remote and shadowy 
chamber is present in the Niagara” that George 
Innesshas painted. Not in degree—as it is pres- 
ent in the great fact of Nature—but there in 


kind ; the spiritual truth, the power, the’ glory, ’ 


the majesty of the scene, the things that appeal 
to the soul and make indelible the impression 
upon the retina—a possession for ever and ever. 
There is no standard of comparison by which 
this picture of Niagara can be measured, save 
the fall itself. In completeness, in the relations 
of one part to another, in veracity of color and 
of form, it stands alone. There has been stern- 
est repression of all inclination to make the pic- 
ture sensational. Itmay never be popular; the 
best things seldom are; but to those who have 
stood beside Niagara with any comprehension of 
its grandeur, and to those who have studied art 
and know what its lofty mission of interpreta- 
tion should be, this must always be reckoned one 
of the grand pictures of the world. However it 
may be regarded to-day, it is safe to prophesy 
that posterity will regard it as beyond price—a 
treasure in which a whole country may rejoice, 
There has been no word of adverse criticism 
in this article. It is the most perfect representa- 
tion of Niagara that has ever been painted. 
That it is above criticism one would hardly risk 
saying. It is simply so far above any other 


‘Niagara that has ever been painted, and so satis- 


factory in technique and in conception, and it is 
so unlikely that any superior ‘‘ Niagara” will be 
painted, in this generation at least, that it is 
hardly worth while to point out the few minor 
faults that appear—some of them perhaps stand- 
ing at the limitation of artistic ability, and so 
irremediable. 


Biblical Research, 


Tue seeming chronological discrepancies be- 
tween the Synoptists and the Fourth Gospel 
are nowhere so troublesome as in the record of 
the trial, death and resurrection of Christ, A 
cruz of this kind is found in John xviii, 28, where 
the wayeiv rd wéoxza would indicate that Christ 
had eaten the Passover on a different day from 
the one observed by the Jews, and that, accord- 
ing to John, the day of _Christ’s death would be 
the 14th of Nisan, while the other gospels 
say it was the 15th of Nisan. This difficulty has 
iad been acknowledged, and conservative 

getes have resorted to various means to har- 
monize the accounts. A common resort was to 
declare that mdcya was not to be taken 
in its specific, but in a general sense, and that it 
referred to the sacrificial feaata observed in con- 
nection with and after the Passah proper. The 
matter was thus reduced to a philological ques- 
tion, Afew weeks ago, Professor Schiirer, of 
Giessen, the author of a masterly ‘‘ Neutesta- 
mentliche Zeitgeschichte,” published a pamphlet 
of twenty-four pages in which the use of the 
word rdoya, or rather its equivalent ppp is in- 
vestigated. He examines the Old Testament 
use of the word and then the rabbinical use, 
and comes to the conclusion that this so-called 
“wider” meaning of the word exists only in the 
heads of the apologists, and that a difference be- 
tween John and the other gospels must here be 
acknowledged and accepted. ‘Whether Schiirer's 
conclusions or this point will convince others 
remains to be seen. 











,--Among Jewish commentators none has 
stood higher in merit and influence than David 
Kimchi (1160-1235), The Hebrew studies and 
much of the exegesis, especially in difficult 
passages, during the days of the Reformation, 
were based upon his grammatical and lexi- 
cographical works. In the last decade the study 
of this scholar’s works has again been taken up 
with good results. In 1847 Biesenthal and 
Lebrecht published a new and reliable edition 
of his ‘‘Radicum Liber”; the new Hebrew 
grammar of Kénig is based chiefly upon his 
** Mikhlol,” & new edition of which is expected 
soon from the learned rabbinical seholar, Prof. 
H. L. Strack, of Berlin, the editor of a new 
edition of the *Pirke Aboth”; and lately Schil- 
ler-Szinessy has published ‘‘The First Book of 
the Psalms. .. . With.the longer commentary 
of R. David Quimchi, critically edited from nine- 
teen manuscripts and the early editions,” 


....Heretofore but one small fragment of & New 
Testament MS., written on papyrus, was known to 
exist, mention of this fact having been made by 
Tischendorf in 1867. Lately, however, another 
fragment of this kind has been discovered, and 
an eccount of jt published in the, Wiener Studien, 

SY ate Sars Serene 
ago was the attention of the theological. ; 
called to this important And. It is a single 
‘so-called 


cursive letters, was found at’Fayytini, and is 





‘mca 


_tury... One side contains. Li 


A of Wien. 
pees itis a Ira pedcg of the sixth’ cen- 


yi, 36—44, and 
the other, Luke x, 3844. It -has some peculiar 
readings, which are of interest for critics, 


. .The véxed question as to the year of Christ's 
birth, whether 747, 749 or 754 after the founding 
of Rome, has recently been discussed again by 
Professor Sattler in the Munich (formely Augs- 
burger) Allgm. Zeitung (Beilage), in a manner 
that seems new. He baaés his argument on the 
coins struck by Herod Antipas; and by compar- 
ing the dates they bear with the data furnished 
by Biblical and secular history, he reaches the 
conclusion that Christ was born in the 749 post 
Urbem conditam, and that, as a consequence, 
our chronological system is five years behind 
date. We should, accordingly, not be writing 
1884, but 1889, 








Science, 


H. pe Variexy records, according to the 
Journal of the Royal Microscopical Society, the 
results of his experiments on the influence of 
the saline principles contained in ses water, 
which confirm the previously published observa- 
tions of Plateau. The eggs of frogs and 
tadpoles were employed. Sulphate of magnesia 
(2.20 gr. of which is contained in each liter of 
sea water), chloride of potassium (0.7 gr. per 
liter), and chloride of magnesium (8.5 gr, per 
liter), were not found to exercise any injurious 
influence either on the ova or the tadpoles when 
the same proportions were separately dissolved 
im fresh water. Chloride of sodium, however, 
20 or 25 gr. of which exists in each liter of sea 
water, is decidedly hurtful. No eggs could be 
hatched in a solution of twenty grains, and only 
tadpoles in an advanced stage of development 
(without feet, but 4 or 5 cm. long) could be kept 
alive in a mixture of 2 liters of sea water and 2 
liters of fresh water. Tadpoles of 10 or 20 days 
could not live in a solution of more than 10 to 
12 gr. per liter. P. Bert, subsequently directed 
attention to the results of his investigations, 
made some ten years ago, in which he demon- 
strated that it is the chloride of sodium in sea 
water which causes the death of fresh water 
forms immersed init. Bert was able to make 
out the whole of the process ;for he found that 
the action is due to exosmosis in the region of the 
gills, the epithelium of which becomes opaque, 
and the circulation of blood arrested ; while this 
obtains in animals whose body is covered with 
mucous secretion, we’ find that, where (as in 
frogs and toads) this secretion is absent, the ex- 
osmotic action gives rise to desiccation, in con- 
sequence of which the animal dies, after having 
lost from a quarter to a third of ita weight. 
Indeed, a toad may be killed by simply 
plunging one of its legs into sea water. On 
the other hand, an ecl, unless we remove 
the mucus from some portion of its body, 
will live for a long time in sea water, Animals 
gradually accustomed to the action of sea water 
such as Daphnia—present a very interesting 
phenomenon. When the fresh water in which they 
live has been gradually brought to a degree of sa- 
linity equal to one-third of that of the sea, they 
die quite rapidly; but, a few days later, fresh 
Daphnic appear, which may have been developed 
frem the ova of those that are dead. Here, then, 
we have acclimatization, not of the individual, 
but of the species. This phenomenon was first 
observed by Plateau; but Bert independently 
convinced himself of its truth. Infusoria— 
such as Paramecia—and diatoms of fresh water 
resist perfectly a degree of salinity which kills 
fish and crustacea. Dealing with the opposite 
case, the author found that marine animals were 
killed by fresh water, owing to the absence of 
chloride of sodium; for the fresh water has a 
kind of exaggerated endosmotic action, swelling 
out the gills of fishes, in which the circulation 
becomes arrested, rendering opaque the trans- 
parent epithelial layers, and destroying the con- 
tractility of the chromatophores ot cephalopod 
and the muscles of worms. Acclimatization ex- 
periments led here to similar results; in other 
words, the animals rapidly die when the salinity of 
the water is reduced by one-third. Further ex- 
periments are being made on « subject which 
is of great interest, not only as bearing on the 
physiology of the epithelium, but on the general 
history ef aquatic forms. 


-»» <n endeavoring to account for the accu- 
mulation of tha ice of the glacial period, some 
authors argue that the climate of the earth was 
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BADGER, 8.D., sills th asi ti. 

ae saci in Conn., accepts call 
ag ~ W'S; Se Mass., called to 

Ga G. W., Pennell, called to ch., 
mE, GW, Pit bo 
MoCULLOUGH, James P., accepts call to 

: Co. 


ROOT, P. D., West Winfield, N. Y., resigns, 
SHAPPARD, James, ord. in Devereaux, N. Y. 

' SPINNEY, E. C., Burlington, Ta., resigns. 
Se Rosert, accepts call to Bethel, 


TAYLOR, T. R., Asbury Park, N. J., resigns, 
TUPPER, Kune B., Marquette, called to Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 


VINCENT, Wiu114m C., ord. in Rockville Cen- 


WHITMARSH, A. N., Eatontown, accepts call 


to Atglen, "Penn. 


YOUNG, Roseer F., died recently in Haddon 
field, N. J., aged 73. a 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

ALERT, Jon H., accepts call to Green Moun- 
tain, 

ANDERSON, Kerr C., Oshkosh, Wis., sccepta 
call to First Prey th., Troy, N. ag 

ECOB, James H. (Pres.) Albany, N. Y., called to 
Centrai c F iasaee, ¥ , 

EDMUNDS, a 8., ord, in Randolph, N, Y. 

FIELD, Grorcr W., Céntral ch., Bangor, Me., 
resigns. ‘s 

FLINT, J. R., invited to become acting pastor at 
Heath, Mass, 


GORDON, Gronoz A. preemies Conn., accepts 


callto Oid South” church, Boston, to io tele 
work April lat. 

GRAY, Joun, Columbus, Neb., accepts call to 
Avoca, Ia, 


HUDSON, Henay B.,Otisco, accepts call to Sua- 
pension Bridge, N.Y.’ 


LEE, Samvet H., of Oberlin, O,, invited to Brat- 
tleboro, Vt.," for one year. 


MALCOLM, Jamzs F., ~~ warrmee Mich., ac- 
cepts call to Savanna, Il. 
MORRIS, Mavaice B., Crary’s Mills, N. ¥., in- 
vited to become settled pastor. 
de” Henay E., will supply First ch., Meriden 
nn. 


, CHARLES 8., advanced clase at An- 
dover Seminary, called to Center ¢ch,, Chico- 
pee, 

ROSS, James H., Newburyport, Mass,, to South 
Norwalk, Conn. : 


SEABURY, Josuru B., supplies Westboro’, Mass 


SEWALL, Witiiam, becomes acting pastor at 
South Royalton, Vt. 


SMITH, Gzorcr L,, Riverside, Cal., invited to 
become settled pastor. 


SMITH, James E., Brilliant, 0., accepts call to 
Normal, I. : 


SNYDER, Peter M., inst, in South ch., Middle- 
town, Conn, 


STONE, Cianznpon A., Racine, Wis., resigns. 
STURGIS, F. E., accepts call to Natick, Mass, 
pitted —— E., Mcrae Mass., 





t. Desert, Me. 
TURN ‘en t B., accepts call to Washing- 
ton, 
WINSLOW, Honsce, will for the Elm- 
wood ch. +» Pro il ep 


LUTHERAN, 
DEN3MORE, L. E., Pi N.Y, 
soaaiae’ XP ‘oestenkill, » removes 


HOUSEMAN, J. H., Maytown, Penn., resigns. 
G F., died 
— a recently in Camden, 


— oo E., accepts call to Cogan Station, 
J. B., inst, in Memorial ch., Phila- 
WILLIAM, J. : 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


ALEXANDER, Geonox, inst, in University Place 
ch., New York City, 
ATKISSON, BR. V., called to Louisiana, Mo, 
BUTLER, Henry 8., Clearfield, P 
eite oe ld, Penn., accepts 


saa i EN, W. H., accepts call to Bridgéton, N. 


DAVIS, H. E., inst. in Negaunce, Mich, 


DICKEY, Samuzz, Oxford, Penn., died Jun, 14th. 
FLINT, F. W., Winona, Minn. 


HU R, V., called to Seventh ol 

pen Ba enth ch., India- 
KREUSOH, J; C., accepts call to Niles, 0, 
MACK, W.E., called to Third ch, Kanuas: City, 


MATEER, E. H., Milf 
R, ord, accepts call to Mc- 


‘BEID, Joun, accepts call to Pike, N. Y. 

PERKINS, H. M., called to Iron River, Mich. 

WINSLOW, E. ©., called to Big Rapids, Mich, 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


ASSHETON, W. H., has become rector of St, 
Peter's, St. Louis, Mo. 

ECCLESTON, J. H., D.D., inst. in Emmanu 
eh, Baltimore, Md.” “ 


N.Y. 
inst. in St. John’s, St. 
Gul 
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7 
Music, 
Tue third concert of the Winter by the New 


York Philharmonic Club,on the 15th, was partic- 
ularly good in every respect. We subjoin the 





program : 
Trio in pF a! 2 8. boc cbsccsfeocbpooedss Chopin 
Songs, aus 

Wenin } : enithip latices Schubert 
Sonata for Flute in A Mimor...........--++0+« Handel 
Songs, “ Nina” 


Ay, Ojuelas } PPTTTITTT TTT Tit tt Jensen 
in A Major, Opus 41, No. 8....... Schumann 
h. 


The presence of Mme. Morgan lent a special and 
delightful charm to the playing of Chopin's cel- 
ebrated Trio. If this modest artist has ever 
harbored any doubts as to her being welcomed 
by the public upon her infrequent appearances, 
the warmth of her receptions should banish 
them effectually. A more enjoyable perform- 
ance of a beautiful piece of chamber music we 
have not listened to this season, and to Mme, 
Morgan's delicate and perfectly sympathetic in- 
terpretation of the piano part half the happy re- 
sult was due. She is undoubtedly one of our 
most gifted and accomplished players. In beau- 
ty of touch and knowledge of the exact degree 
of subordination or prominence which the piano 
must maintain in a trio or quartet, she has only 
one or two rivals now in the city. The Quartet 
was tly a , particularly the Adagio 
Molto, wherein Mr. Faerber and Mr. Gramm ap- 
peared to individual advantage. Mr. Heinrich 
was recalled after his singing of the Jensen 
songs; but his rendering of Schubert's ‘‘ Das 
Wirthaus” was his most satisfactory solo of the 
evening. To “ Wohin” his voice is not suited. 


..»- Mme. Hopekirk gave ber third recital on 
Thursday afternoon, before an audience suffi- 
ciently numerous to fill two-thirds of the parquet 
of Steinway Hall. Mme. Hopekirk played even 
better on this occasion than at her two preceding 


recitals. The music seemed more suited to her 
characteristics as a pianist, and the house recog- 
nized ail that was good in her work; and there 
is verymuch. It would have been a better idea 
for Mme. Hopekirk either to have taken a smaller 
and more sui:able hall for these piano concerts, 
or else to have arranged for making her opening 
appearances here in connection with an orchestra, 
So far her debut has completely wanted that 
éclat which ought to accompany sterling merit. 
Her program last week we annex : 
Afr with variations from Suite in E, (‘‘ Harmonious 
RASTA) 00.00 cvcccctccccesose cocvccecocce Handel 
Fantasia 9 © MiMOr........0.ceceeccecseecenee Mozart 
Lieder Onne Worte—Op. 53, No.1; Op, 62, No, 5; 


me wa WiGe bocce cccccpceccccccses cocces Me issohn 
Wedding March and Fairies’ Dance, (“ Midsummer 





Night's Dream”)........-.-se0ee- Mendelesohn- Liszt 
Prelude and Fugue........ out, « ebb bhbeweiteeneen Bach 
Sonata, Up. 57, \Appassionata)............. Beethoven 
Ton hen DOD CERN cccccccces ccvesccccees Glick 

‘olish Dance 
Bac cato fnieS eoeseneseccocee-ce cooces Scharwenka 

umoreske. 

Norweguscuer Brautzu, } OOOO ee eeereseeeseoees Grieg 
Bhapsodie Hongroise, Nu. 6... . eee ce een ee Ltszt 


...-The third concert which the Philharmonic 
— of New York have given this season, oc- 
curred on Saturday evening. The following pro- 
gram was announced : 


The Serenade, a very fascinating and meritori- 
ous work of one of the most accomplished of mod - 
ern English writers, was the noveltyof the even- 
ing, and was received with the kindness which it 
deserves, It exhibits taste, a complete mastery of 
orchestral resources and, at least in this last 
respect, disiinct originality of talent. The work 
consists practicaliy of six separate movements— 
Ailegro, Schirz0, Notturno, Intermezzo, Finale 
and lLuiimby, with one or two briefer 
. varietice in tempo which introduce or 
relate to the longer ones. ‘Ihe sentiment of the 
entire composition is delightful, and the ease, lu- 
cidity and spontaneity with which Mr, Stanford 
expresses himself is im fine contrast to the 
lavored and heterogeneous methods of some 
contemporary writers. The Allegro is the 
strongest mouvement; the Scherzo the least 
origimai in idea. We have not had a more beau- 
tifus and povtical slow movement in any recent 
work thau the Notturno. The Intermezzo is a 
gracerul tritle, which is saved from frivolity 
by the wiiter’s cleverness with his instruments; 
and the Luilaby, to which the brilliant Finale 
gives piace, exuibits a particular beauty in the 
use of tue string instruments. The two numbers 
foilowiug the Serenade, which have been oftn 
heard at Philharmonic concerts, and ever with 
enjoyment, Were performed in the med 
fasuion by Mr, ‘Lnomas’s band —a degree of per- 
fecuon aistinguisuing the execution of the over- 
ture (notabiy during the wonderful introduc- 
tory poruon) which we do not ask to have sur- 
tne same finish and power entered into 
the playing of Rubinstein’s great Symphony. 
The atvention of the large audience was held as 
af by # spell during the playing of this thrillin 
work. Over-long and often p ans and full o 
Rubinstein’s faults, as well as his irresistible 
beauties, the * Dramatic” stands as a musical 
colossus which is not dwarfed by comparison with 
even such symphonies as the “Ocean,” Beet- 
hoven’s Ninth, or Schubert’s Tenth. Its perfor- 
mance occupied about an hour, and there were 
hardly a couple of scores of people who left until 
it was concinded, 





ANNOUNCEMENTS :—Both opera seasons—Mr, 
Mapleson's and Mr. Abbey’s—are ended for the 
Winter, and each manager is traveling with his 


of those impassi 
criticism which stimulate one to 
musical ne ol new 


The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 34. 


PAUL'S SECOND MISSIONARY JOURNEY.— 
Acts XV, 36—XVI, 10. 


Nores.—* In Antioch.” —The city from which 
the embassy had gone up to Jerusalem to con- 
sult the apostles there as to the liberty from the 
Jewish law which Christians might enjoy, 
and to which they had returned, as told in 
the previous verses. “ With many others 
also.”—This seems to have been a great church 
center, and there were plenty of teachers. 
“ Let us return now.”—There were more teachers 
in Antioch than were needed, and so Paul wanted 
to go where he would not be so crowded. 
“John, who was called Mark.”—The author of 
the Gospel of Mark, und a nephew of Barnabas, 
a native of Cyprus. “Who withdrew from 
them from Pamphylia."—Mark had gone with 
Paul and Barnabas all through the former trip 
in Cyprus; but as soon as they landed on the 
continent he had withdrawn. “A sharp 
contention.” —Whether either got angry is not 
told. Paul’s temper led him on another occa- 
sion to call a man “‘a whited wall,” for which 
he apologized. Very likely they both showed 
some Oriental temper.——‘‘Sailed away into Cy- 
prus.”—Going to his own old home. We have no 
knowledge that Paul and Barnabas ever came 
into any intimate relationship again. But Mark 
recovered Paul’s esteem, and in two epistles writ- 
ten after this he mentions Mark favorably, 
and in one says he wants him because he is help- 
ful.—--*‘Silas.”—What we know of Silas is wholly 
favorable. He was achief man among the Jerusa- 
lem Jews, and was chosen to be one of the bearers 
to Antioch of the conclusion of the Council. 
When the others returned he stayed.——“‘Syria 
and Cuicia,”—Beginning at Antioch in Syria, 
and then turning to the north and striking Cilicia 
as soon as he got into Asia Minor.——‘‘Derbe 
and Lystra.”"—Taking the reverse direction 
from their previous journey.“ Timothy.” — 
The indication would seem to be that Timothy 
was « boy of twenty, perhaps, whose mother 
and grandmother had teught him in the 
Jewish Scriptures faithfully, though his father 
wasa pagan Greek. He was a scholarly boy, 
and Paul wanted him as a personal attendant, 
not feeling very strong himself, probably, and 
wanting the young man also as a clerk, very 
likely, and amanuensis. He had probably before 
this, perhaps following Paul's previous visit, 
professed Christianity, but without being circum- 
cised, “ Because of the Jews." —Although he 
thought circumcision of no importance in itself, 
he yet wished to avoid any further stirring up 
of the bitter quarrel between the Jewish and the 
Gentile Christians. "So the churches were 
strengthened in the faith.” —It strengthened them 
not only to have this large missionary company, 
consisting now, apparently of Paul, Silas, 
Timothy, and very soon Luke ; but also to learn, 
not only through Paul, who might seem parti- 
san, but through Silas, also, the regular com- 
missioner from the Apostles, of the decrees that 
they need not accept the Jewish laws. “In 
Asia.”—The little province of Asia Minor so 
called. “4 vision appeared.”—This ex- 
plained why they had not been allowed to go to 
the great city of Ephesus, where Paul would 
have liked to go. They were not allowed by the 
Spirit to go where their trip to Macedonia would 
be delayed, 

Instruction.—There may be too many teachers 
ina church. When they get to forming parties 
they had better leave. Eager Christian souls, 
like Paul and Barnabas, will want to get into 
the outslarts, where they can reach those hither- 
to hed, and preach the Gospel. More 
missions, more mission schools are wanted. 

Line upon line, and precept upon preeept, is 
the good old rule. A school will not learn well 
without reviews. The churches once organized 
needed encouragement. 

In the church, as in politics, there may be too 
much nephew. Barnabas ted his nephew to 
be their companion. We are apt to overlook the 
faults of our relatives and be partial to them. 
That must be avoided. 

Doubtless Mark was very young when he left 
the company on the first journey. He probably 
maile a blunder, not being full enough of enter- 
prise and courage. But we must not give up 
our hope in a man for his first error, Try him 
again, Mark proved after all a worthy helper, 
and finally gained Paul's full approval. Don’t 
expect everything of young Christians. 

A “sharp contention” may be all right ; but it 
is probably ali wrong. We must always suspect 
ourselves if we are getting into a quarrel. 

If people differ utterly as to methods of doing 
good they had better separate. 

Make the most of young disciples. Whata 
happy thing that Paul set young Timothy to 
work. 

It is well to regard carefully providential in- 
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School und GCotleye. 


REwIABLE statistics lately gathered give the 
following status of European universities : Ger- 
many has twenty-two universities, with 2,011 in- 
structors and 25,442 students; Austria-Hungary 
has ten universities, with 979 instructors and 
15,573 students ; England has eight universities 
proper and seven colleges, which together have 
609 instructurs and 18,170 students; France, as 
is well known, has no universities, but only Fac- 
ulties under stete control, and of these there are 
18 for law and 11 for medicine, 15 medical pre- 
paratory schools, and 30 Facultés des Sciences, 
embracing together 1,184 instructors and 15,526 
students ; Italy has seventeen state and four free 
universities, with 1,655 instructors and 11,728 
students ; Russia has eight universities, with 709 
instructors and 10,305 students; Sweden and 
Norway together have four universities, with 843 
instructors and 3,425 students ; Holland has five 
universities, with 192 instructors and 1,685 stu- 
dents ; Belgium has four universities, with 253 
instructors and 1,472 students; Switzerland has 
six universities, with 375 instructors and 2,031 
students; Spain has ten universities, with 475 
instructors and 13,722 students: Roumania has 
two universities, with 87 instructors and 693 stu- 
dents ; Portugal, Greece, Servia and Turkey each 
possess one university. 





...»President Eliot, of Harvard, in his repor, 
for 1882-83, refers to intercollegiate athletic 
contests as follows: ‘Intercollegiate contests 
in athletic sports demand further regulation by 
agreement between the colleges whose students 
take part inthem. They are degrading both to 
players and spectators if conducted with brutal- 
ity, or in a tricky or jockeying spirit; and they 
become absurd if some of the competitors em- 
ploy trainers, and play with professional players 
while others do not. The opinion of the author- 
ities of Harvard College upon this subject is 
perfectly distinct ; they are in favor of forbid- 
ding college clubs and crews to employ trainers, 
to play or row with ‘professionals,’ or to com- 
pete with clubs or crews who adopt either of 
these practices. They are opposed to all money- 
making at intercollegiate contests, and to the 
acceptance of money or gratuitous service from 
railroads or hotels, and therefore to all exhibi- 
tions or contests which are deliberately planned 
so as to attract a multitude and thereby increase 
the gate-money. In short, they believe that 
college sports should be conducted as the amuse- 
ment of amateurs, and not as the business of 
professional players.” 


.... The family of Indian girls at the Lin¢oln 
Institution in Philadelphia was increased to 
fifty recently by the arrival of twenty-seven 
girls from the training-school at Carligle, Pa. 
They will be joined, in the course of a few 
weeks, by twenty-five more, and this will fill the 
Philadelphia quota. Among the tribes repre- 
sented are the Pawnees, Sioux, Cheyennes, Co- 
manches, Diggers, Osuges, Omahas and Dela- 
wares. The girls are divided into two divisions, 
each of which devotes half of each day to house- 
bold duties and half to study. They rise at six 
o'clock in the morning, and go to bed at eight 
o’clock in the evening, and for an hour before 
bed-time they are allowed to talk in their native 
languages. They are reported to be bright and- 
quick at their studies and to possess much man- 
ual dexterity. Most of them will remain in 
Philadelphia five years. 


....[t will be remembered that the ex-Nestor 
of Church historians in Germany, Dr. Hase, of 
Jena, a few months ago resigned his professor- 
ship, after having celebrated his diamond jubilee 
as a teacher. The government has found a 
worthy successor for the veteran in the person of 
Professor Nippold, of the University of Bern, 
who has distinguished himself by his writings 
on modern Church history and by his polemics 
againstRome. He is thus a child of the same 
spirit that distinguished his predecessor. 


...-In connection with the great Luther cen- 
tenary every theological faculty in Germany be- 
stowed the degree of Doctor of Theology causa 
honoris on a number of eminent representatives 
in the learned and practical Church world. 
Among those thus honored by the Marburg Uni- 
versity was the ever-active historian, Leopold 
von Ranke, who is now eighty-eight years old, 
and who, just forty years before, had taken at 
that University the degree of Doctor of Philos- 
ophy. 

...-Professor Schenkel, of the University of 
Heidelberg, having completed the seventieth year 
of his age, has just retired from his theological 
professorship. He was and is one of the foremost 
representatives of the extreme liberal wing of 
German theology, and years ago was a power in 
the land, Of late he has said but little, and but 
little has been said of him. 


...-Ripon (Wis.) College has a total attend- 
ance of 251 students, of whom more than half 
are ladies. 








Literature, 


(The prompt mention tn our lst of “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further nottoe.} 


MATTHEW ARNOLD'S POETRY.* 


BY WILLIAM BR. THAYER. 





Ir we classify the English poets of the 
last half of Victoria’s reign according to 
their disposition to look upon the bright or 
the dark side of life, we shall put Brown- 
ing at the head and the author of ‘‘The 
City of Dreadful Night” at the foot of the 
jist. Browning’s optimism has survived 
every shock of science and skepticism; yet 
it is not shallow nor conventional; it is not 
even distinctly expressed. Just as we feel 
certain that Shakespeare and Goethe looked 
upon life as good, although this impression 
is to be got from the general temper of their 
writings and not from a formal statement, 
soa similar impression grows upon the 
reader of Browning. Mr. Thompson, the 
gifted author of ‘The City of Dreadful 
Night,” standing at the other end of the 
scale, is a pessimist. Life to him is an evil 
at the best; hopes are illusions; and, how- 
ever pleasurable living may for a moment 
seem, ‘‘’tis better not to be.” Between 
these two extremes Come several well- 
known poets and groups. Near Brown- 
ing, for instance, we must place Ten- 
nyson, whose optimism is genuine 
and firmly-rooted, although sometimes a 
little tinged with the religious complacency 
characteristic of the average Englishman 
who is as pious on Sundays as he is worldly 
on week days. Then we must reckon Ros 
setti, Swinburne, and William Morris, who 
look at life from the esthetic and sensual, 
rather than from the ethical point of view. 

Matthew Arnold belongs not entirely to 
any of these classes. He cannot properly be 
called an optimist; he is not an extreme 
pessimist; and, while he is keenly sensitive 
to the influence of beauty, he isnot allied to 
the ‘‘ fleshly” school. Even when he affirms 
most emphatically that the world ‘‘is mak- 
ing for righteousness,” there is a whisper 
of doubt in his tone. We listen in vain for 
a cry of victory; even an indication that 
there is some pleasure to be derived from 
the mad excitement of the struggle he never 
makes. Life has much beauty in it; expe- 
rience has shown that we must obey the 
moral law; but, even with Beauty as an in- 
centive and Conscience as a guide, we can- 
not ever be truly happy in this world; it is 
just possible that our conditions will be more 
favorable in the next. 

This may fairly be given as a brief 
statement of Mr. Arnold’s creed, which 
underlies all his poetry and informs all 
his prose. He is never aggressive or 
vehement. His are not the sturdy strokes 
of the enthusiast which make the anvil 
ring, but the even flow of a stream of 
water which, if it have time, will wear 
the stone smooth. He persuades us that 
sweetness and light will make living on 
this earth more beautiful; he does not, after 
the manner of great orators and reformers, 
make converts of us with one burst of elo- 
quence. Mr. Arnold’s poetical masters have 
been Goethe, Keats and Wordsworth. From 
the first two he gets his marked classical 
bent; from the last his delight in Nature, 
which he looks upvn as an important 
shaper of character. To Goethe, again, we 
may trace his tendency toward introspec- 
tion, which has been and is still the typical 
feature of the poetry and fiction of this 
generation. Mr. Arnold and his friend 
Clough represent, perhaps better even than 
Tennyson, this phase of self-examination, 
which leads almost always to dissatisfac- 
tion and often to despair. Their poems 
reflect the doubt that, joined to a disin- 
terested love of truth, has overshadowed the 
Victorian age ever since men perceived 
that the old creeds must be modified to 
correspond with the advance of science, 
but were perplexed to know just what 
would remain after the ‘remodeling had 
been completed. 

From what has been said it will be in- 
ferred that Mr. Arnold is a poet of the 
head rather than of the heart. A brief sur- 
vey of his poems will, we believe, make this 
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plain. His longest work in verse is en- 
titled ‘‘ Empedocles On Etna,” and is a des- 
cription, in dramatic form, of the last hours 
of that early Sicilian philosopher whocame 
to the conclusion that life was not worth 
living, and threw himself into the crater of 
the voleano. The finest part of the poem is 
the canticle in which Empedocles sums up 
his views of life, which, we are inclined to 
think, are not unlike those Mr. Arnold him- 
self holds. Such stanzas as these display 
Mr. Arnold’s command of verse and his 
powers of reasoning, as well as his inherent 
skepticism : 


« Man errs not that he deems 
His welfare his true aim; 
He errs because he dreams 
The world does exist that welfare to bestow. 
« We mortals are no kings, 
For each of whom to sway 
A new-made world upsprings, 
Meant merely for his play ; 
No; we are strangers here; the world is from of old, 


“In vain our pent wills fret, 
And would the world subdue. 
Limits we did not set 
Condition all we do; 
Born into life we are, and life must be our mold.” 


The concluding lines of this canticle offer 
even a better epitome of Mr. Arnold’s phi- 
losophy, seesawing between optimism and 
pessimism : 
“T gay: Fear not! Life still 
Leaves human effort scope. 
But, sinoe life teems with ill 

Nurse no extravagant hope: 

Because thou must not dream, thou need’st not then 
despair |” 


Three other long poems have been at- 
tempted by Mr. Arnold, both more narra- 
tive and less philosophical than the ‘‘ Empe- 
docles.” The first ‘‘Sohrab and Rustum,” 
is a story taken from Persian history, and 
describes how a Persian chief did battle with 
and killed Sohrab, who proves to be his 
son. Mr. Arnold has, in this, caught the 
old epic manner very successfully, often 
rivaling the purity of Tennyson’s ‘“ Idyls 
of the King.” ‘‘ Balder Head,” a second 
epic fragment, takes its story from Scandi- 
navian mythology, while ‘‘ Tristram and 
Iseult” is founded upon an old Celtic 
legend. 

Of Mr. Arnold’s shorter verse, upon which 
his reputation may be said to depend, the 
most important is ‘‘ Thyrsis,” an elegy on 
his friend, Arthur Hugh Clough. This 
poem has been compared by some of Mr. 
Arnold’s admirers to the ‘‘ Lycidas” of 
Milton, and to the ‘‘ Adonais” of Shelley; 
but we should assign it toa place far below 
these masterpieces. It has unquestionably 
great polish; but we fail to discover any 
traces of that deep, passionate sorrow which 
Shelley expresses for Keats, or which Ten- 
nyson, in his ‘‘ In Memoriam,” expresses 
for Arthur Hallam. The fiction by which 
Arnold and Clough are likened to shep- 
herds wont to pipe under the ‘‘ Signal-Elm” 
is too much in the style of the artificial age 
when Corydons and Phyllises and Strephons 
were supposed to be the ideal lovers, and 
when poets and persons of degree were 
pleased to wish themselves rustics with 
spotless satin clothes and sentimental 
ideas. We cannot escape the impression 
that a desire to describe a pastoral scene 
inspired this poem; and that the not very 
demonstrative sorrow for the loss of a friend 
has been used to lend a certain melancholy 
charm. Real grief is so agonizing that it can 
hardly ever be expressed; certainly not ad- 
equately in the intricate and refined stanzas 
of ‘* Thyrsis.” But there are in this elegy 
descriptive touches worthy of Tennyson. 
Take, for example, these two stanzas: 

“So, some tempestuous morn in early June, 
When the year’s prima! burst of bloom is o’er, 
Before the roses and the longest day— 
When garden-walks, and al] the grassy floor, 
With blossoms, red and white, of fallen May, 
And chestnut-flowers are atrewn— 
So have I heard the cuckoo’s parting cry, 
From the wet field, through the vext garden- 
trees, 
Come with the volleying rain and tossing 
breeze: 
The bloom is gone; and with the bloom go I. 
“ Too-quick despalrer, wherefore wilt thou go? 
Soon will the high midsummer pomps come on, 
Soon will the musk carnations break and 
swell, 
Soon shall we have gold-dusted snapdragon, 
Sweet-william with his homely cottage-smell, 
And stocks in fragrant blow ; 
Roses that down the alleys shine afar, 
And open, jasmine-muftied lattices, 


And groups under the dreaming garden-trees, 
And the full moon, and the white evening star.” 


Let the reader, if he is fond of compari- 
sons, place these lines beside Shelley's 
‘* Sensitive Plant” and ‘“The Question,” and 
witness how flowers can be even more 
gracefully handled by a poet of Shelley's 
splendid imagination. After ‘Thyrsis,” 
we turn to “Rugby Chapel,” which is also 
elegiac in tone, being addressed to the 
memory of the author’s father, Dr. Thomas 
Arnold, of Rugby. It is not a cheerful 
poem. In it Mr. Arnold, like Carlyle, 
Jaments ‘‘the noble and great who are 
gone,” and almost despairs of his contem- 
poraries, ‘‘ so soulless, so poor is the race 
of men” whom he sees. But he hopes that, 
from some happier sphere, his father’s spirit 
will benignantly look down upon and com- 
fort him, and that the stragglers and dis- 
couraged in the battle oflife will be recalled 
and reinspired by the apparitions of those 
brave and good souls who have persevered 
unto the end, 

In the verses entitled ‘‘Heine’s Grave,” 
there is an admirable criticism of Heine and 
two passages which we must quote. Goethe 
said that Heine had every other gift, but 
wanted love, at which Mr. Arnold sings: 

** Charm is the glory which makes 

Song of the poet divine; 

Love is the fountain of charm. 

How without charm wilt thou draw, 

Poet! the world to thy way? 

Not by the lightnings of wit! 

Not by the thunder of scorn! 

These tothe world, too, are given; 

Wit it possesses, and scorn ; 

Charm is the poet’s alone.” 
The following lines contain what is per- 
haps the most original and striking thought 
to be found in Mr. Arnold’s poetry. Heine 
himself might have uttered it: 
“The spirit of the world 

Beholding the absurdity of men— 

Their vaunts, their feats—let a sardonic smile 

For one short moment wander o’er his lips. 

That smile was Heine! For it’s earthly hour 

The strange guest sparkled; now ’tis passed 

away.” 

In the ‘‘ Stanzas from the Grande Char- 
treuse” and in ‘‘Obermann Once.More,” 
the poet rings another change on his melan- 
choly philosophy. In the former he moral- 
izes upon the decay of faith, and comes to the 
conclusion that, after all, the old monks, lead. 
ing their life of tranquility, believing implic- 
itly their religious myths, at which more ad- 
vanced thinkers smile, have perhaps chosen 
the path which it is easiest for man to plod 
in this life. Better, like them, to be satis- 
fied with superstition, than, like more 
presumptuous mortals, to be tormented by 
unanswerable doubts. 

“ Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 
The other powerless to be born, 
With nowhere yet to rest my head, 
Like these, on earth I wait forlorn; 


Their faith, my tears, the world deride. 
I come to shed them at their side. 


* . * * * io . 


“ But if you cannot give us ease, 
Last of the race of them who grieve, 
Here leave us to die out with these 
Last of the people who believe! 
Silent, while years engrave the brow; 
Silent—the best are silent now. 


“* Achilles ponders in his tent, 
The kings of modern thought are dumb; 
Silent they are, though not content, 
And wait to see the future come. 
They have the grief men had of yore; 
But they contend and cry no more.” 


Is not this the same stratn we heard in 
‘* Empedocles”? Is it not, in truth, the key- 
note of Mr. Arnold’s message as a poet and 
athinker? He cannot contemplate with 
satisfaction the present, nor can he divert 
himself by wandering in imagination over 
the vast possibilities of the future; ‘‘ the 
best are silent now"”—the golden age has 
passed. At the most let us be thankful for 
negative blessings. Let us, if we cannot 
attain to happiness, enjoy as much as we 
can a lot not actively assailed by pain. This 
doctrine, not unlike that of the Btoics, 
leans, we confess, more toward pessimism 
than toward optimism. 


We said that Mr. Arnoldis a poet of head, 
andnot of heart. The few selections al- 
ready adduced give an epitome of his 
characteristics, and even those effusions— 
few in number—of which love is the theme, 
are intellectual, but not passionate. The 
poems addressed to Marguerite are deli- 
cately molded, but they never came from 
@ man vehemently mastered by his emo- 





cels as a writer of eonnets. This was to be 
expected. The sonnet is a complicated 
form of verse, susceptible of extreme elab- 
oration and polish, and just fitted for the 
expression of a clear thought, often almost 
epigrammatic in its keenness. The earlier 
sonnets, ‘‘ Quiet Work” and ‘‘Shakespeare,” 
are especially fine; of the later, those to 
“The Divinity,” ‘Worldly Place,” and 
“Immortality,” are peculiarly character- 
istic. Among the shorter poems, to which 
allusion has not already been made, we 
would call attention to ‘‘ Dover Beach,” 
‘* Revolutions,” ‘‘ The Forsaken Merman,” 
and ‘‘ A Wish,” in the last of which are 
some of Mr. Arnold’s noblest lines. 

Briefly to sum up what has been said, we 
may unhesitatingly pronounce Mr. Arnold 
a rare artist in verse. He has elegance; he 
has ease; he has terseness; he has the 
power of compressing philosophical thought 
into smooth rhythmic and brief sentences; 
he has something of the ‘‘ grand manner” 
he admires in Milton, and more of the class- 
ical polish of his favorite Greeks; he has an 
unfeigned appreciation of Nature; but he 
has not passion nor imagination, which 
gives variety. He lacks the charm whose 
fountain is love, by which alone, he tells 
Heine, the great poets draw the world to 
their way. Thus, while he compels admir- 
ation, he does not kindle enthusiasm. We 
never are quite persuaded that he was 
born a poet; the suspicion that he has become 
one lurks ever in the mind. And 80, while 
we may confidently predict that his poetry 
will never be popular, we may, with 
equal confidence, predict that, for a long 
time to come, it will be appreciated by cul- 
tivated persons; but, since the destiny of 
mankind is upward, the day must come 
when men will not-be satisfied with poetry 
which is ‘‘sicklied 6’er with the pale cast 
of thought "—with a neutral or negative 
creed; and when that day comes, our de- 
scendants will no longer find sufficient 
wholesome food in Mr. Arnol]d’s verse. 





THE METHODIST CENTENNIAL 
YEAR BOOK. 


InesteaD of the usual Methodist Year Book, of 
seventy or eighty pages, we have this year a 
handsome bound volume of upward of 400 pages, 
bearing the title The Methodist Qentennial Year 
Book, (New York : Phillips & Hunt.) The signifi- 
cance of the third word in the title is that 1884 
is the centenary of the organization of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in December, 1784. 
The design of the book, which is well printed 
and well bound, is to furnish “‘ the fullest infor- 
mation possible concerning the present condi- 
tion of Methodism in all parts of the world.” 
Certainly the statistioal array is very striking. 
There are tables for most of the branches of 
Methodism and summaries of all. The work of 
all the denominational societies is summarized, 
and the strength of other Churches is also rep- 
resented. Besides all this, there are chronolog- 
ical outlines of Methodist and general ‘history, 
diaries of Methodist and secular events for the 
year, chapters on the organization of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, and a variety of infor 
mation, special and general, which it would 
require much space to name. Like Dominie 
Sampson we are forced to exclaim: * Prodig- 
ious;/” It furnishes matter for weeks of study; 
_and while it will be indispensable to every Meth- 
odist of whatever branch, it will show those who 
want to acquaint themselves more fully with the 
work of Methodism, how great a force the Wes- 
leyan movement has become in the religious 
world. It would be almost a miracle if; such a 
comprehensive book, dealing so extensively in 
figures, should be found free from errors, 

We testify cordially to its many excellences ; 
but we must, to be fair to our readers, call atten- 
tion to some defecta. On page 85 an interesting 
comparison is instituted betweem the leading de- 
nominations, and also denominational families. 
The first table represents that the Protestant 
Episcopal and Reformed Episcopal Churches 
combined have 3,513 ministers, and 306,408 
members, This cannot.be correct,on the author- 
ity of the Year Book itself ; for, on page 379, it 
reports the totals of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church alone at 3,513 ministers, and 944,888 
members. How can the ministers of the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church be added. to these 
figures and leave them unchanged, and how ¢an 





$44,888 of the parent body and make the result 
$06,408? In the second table the Protestant 

family, which includes no more than 
is included in the same item in the first table, is 
credited with 8,630 ministers, and $13,889 mem- 
bers, The Disciples of Christ are not included 
in the Baytist family ; for what reason we cannot 
guess. The Presbyterian family is only allowed 





tions, On the other hand, Mr, Arnold ex- 


1,200,000, 


the members of the same Church be added to the } 


The value of much of the Methodist and gen- 

eral chronological outlines of the year seems to 

us rather doubtful, For example, March 1st is 

memorable for the statement by Mis. Mary D. 

James that William E. Dodge -was converted in 

a Methodist prayer-meeting when ‘a boy. On 

March 23d, a corner-stone. of St. Leonard Wes- 

leyan church enlargem nt, in Australia, was 

laid. On April 19th the top-stone of the Nor- 

wood Wesleyan church tower, Australia, was 

laid. Another date was signalized by a Method- 

ist professor sailing for Europe with his fam- 

ily. On another particular day a leading lay- 

man read a paper on “Higher Education,” On 
May 2ist lightning struck the spire of St. 
Luke's, Long Branch. On July, date blank, Dr. 
Pope was asked to write articles on “Ezra” and 
“Nehemiah.” We are not told on what day he 
accepted; in fact, are left in suspense as to 
whether he did accept. 

The genoral chronological outline, including 
the globe, has the same degree of fullnéss. We 
tead that on Dec, 24, 1882, Goverror Cleveland 
declined an escort at his inauguration; that ice 
was 6 inches thick at Ablany Dec, 284; and that 
on July 14th the Colored Journalists resolved to 
print Negro with a capital N. Finally—for we 
have no more room for these interesting eventsa— 
on August 11th ‘Mr, Hunt’s plan for the pedes- 
tal of the Bartholdi statue was adopted,” and 
“500 ‘Fresh air’ children dined at Coney 
Island,” which was a very proper and seagonable 
thing to do. ? 





....-That Dr. Weedon was foreordained to 
edit the Methodist Quarterly, and that hé honors 
his calling, is as certain as his Arminian- theology 
will permit it to be, and none the less so when 
the current number is thrown into the account, 
especially his own work in it, as we read it in the 
opening article, on “* Prayer and Science,” and in 
the editorial reviews at the end, in which we 
must single out the notice of Professor Ladd’s 
“Doctrine of the Sacred Scripture” as & won- 
derfully fair and lucid piece of work td come 
from a theological opponent. The whole num- 
ber is good; but President Warren’s paper, on 
“The Earliest Creed of Mankind,” is a piece of 
exhaustive work which must signalize the num- 
ber, while Bishop Hurst’s on ‘‘Our Periodical 
Literature” is hardly awhit behind in ite way. 
The other articles are the ** Letters and Memo- 
rials of Jane Welsh Carlyle,”’ by Prof. My Calla- 
way, Jr.; “The Administration of the Disci- 
pline,” by the Rev, W. N. McElroy ; ‘‘ The Prob- 
lem of an African Population,” by the Rev. Abel 
Stevens, LL.D. ; and ‘‘ Probation after Death,’ 
by the Rev. D, A. Weedon, D.D, 


in its current number, the address of the “ Bish- 
op of Lincoln on Martin Luther,” before the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel in Lon- 
don, The Bishop talks with a loose tongue, in 
speaking of Luther's “licentious theories of 
marriage, disastrous to morals,” and in charging 
him with making «a Bible for Germany that 
suited himself. He says: ‘‘ What Martin Luther 
accepts as the Bible, that is the Bible, You 
know there were certain books—the Epistle of 
St. James, the Epistle of St, Jude, the Second 
Epistle of St. Peter, and the Book of Revelations, 
which did not approve themselves to the judg- 
ment of Martin Luther, and therefore were, in 
his opinion, no part of the Bible.” This is 
very loose talk even for the Bishop of .Lincoin. 
Luther’s opinion as a critical student was as is 
described, but he did not press it against the 
eonsensus of the Church and drop those books 
from the Bible he gave to Germany, as the 'Bish- 
op’s remarks imply, The rest of the speech is 
in the same strain, and inspires us to ask what 
is the matter with the English Episcopate that 
it so takes the manhood out of a man?" We no- 
tice, also, in this number, some indications of 
trembling in view of the point which bas been 
pressed against the Anglican High Church, tha; 





rganic thing which 
this school declares that itis, it is broken by 
the delimitation of national autonomy just as 
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morials of the Tractarians,” Correspondent 
Church Times; “Dr, Breck, the Missionary,” 
by: Rev, Dr. Van Rensselaer; “‘ Monuments and 
Inscriptions for the Departed,” by E. J. Wells; 


view; ‘Miscellany,” 
Work,” “‘ Literary Notes,” and ‘‘ Summaries.” 
-«». Without disparaging the others, the article 
which has most interested us in the current 
number of the Catholic World is one on “ Some 
Aspects of the Negro Problem,” by the Rev. J. 
R. Slattery, who follows the statistics of Profes- 
sor Gilliam in the Popular Science Monthly for 
February, 1883, and calls on the Roman, Catholics 
for more effort among the colored people of the 
South, He speaks a good word for them, says 
they are eager for knowledge, that in 1880 there 
were 169 colored guests in Northern colleges, not 
one of them a Catholic; that they are acquiring 
land and getting an unmistakable and solid foot- 
ing in the South. He gives » poor acoonnt of 
the work done by Protestants, of course, and of 
the Protestant communicants. The other pspers 
are: ‘The Supposed Issue between Religion and 
Boience,” by the Rev. George M. Searle; “The 
True Beatrice Cenci,” anonymous; “ The Youth 
of Pedro de Ribadeneyra,” by Jean M. Stone; 
‘A Haunt of Painters,” by Elizabeth G. Martin; 
“Uncle George's Experiments,” by Mary M, 
Meline ; ** What shall our Young Men do?” by 
the Rev. A. F. Hewit; “‘An Answer to Neal 
Dow,” by the Rev. C. A. Walworth; “ Armine,” 
(Chapters xxxiv—-xxxvi), by Christian Reid, 


~+«The United Service Monthly Review of 
Military and Naval Affairs for January con- 
tained the concluding paper on “The Italian 
Fleet: Ite character and organization,” trans- 
lated from the Revue Mililaire de  Ktranger, by 
Ensign W. J, Chambers, U. 8. N. An anony- 
mous pen contributes « vivid and quietly pathetic 
piece of writing in the account of * An Experi- 
ence with the Yellow Fever” on a ship of war in 
the tropics. Rear-Admiral Preble adds an inter- 
esting sketch of “ Ships of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tary.” The other numbers are: “ Plodder’s 
Promotion,” by ‘An Army Officer” ; two more 
chapters of ‘ Kitty’s Conquest,” by Capt. 
Charles King, U. 8. A.; a reprint from the Lon- 
don Army and Navy Magazine of “ Incidents in 
Southern Indin during the Mutiny”; ‘“‘ Beyond 
and Back Again,” by Col. Closson, U. 8. A. ; 
with ‘‘Editorial Notes and Service Literature.” 


....The Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden's re 
cent publication, Things New and Old, in Dis- 
courses of Christian Truth and Life (Colum- 
bus, O.: A. H. Smythe), is the third volume of 
sermons that has come from Congregatipnal 
pulpite withina year. Like those of Dr. Mun- 
ger and Dr. Mackenzie, it may be classed as 
belonging to what the Andover Review calla 
“‘ progressive theology,” and as such is sure to 
find a waiting audience, even if the wide repu- 
tation of the author had not already secured one. 
Dr. Gladden hes «keen sense of the practical 
questions that vex the sonl and human society, 
Speculation, for its own sake, is as odious to him 
as art forart’s aake, Hence, all these nineteen 
sermone run swiftly toward practical ends. They 
cover « wide range of topica, and have no com- 
mop line of thought; but each one seeks to splve 
some perplexing doubt, to turn some doctrine 
into the bread of life, tocure some evil, to take 
off some burden, to clearup a path between 
some apiritual truth andthe actual needs of 
men. The strong point of them all is tho suc- 
cons with which he does this. The practical 
preacher commonly asserts and exhorts; Dr, 
Gladden exhorts never at all, and only asspris 
after he has explained, proved and illuminated, 
and so leaves his reader with full, grounded 
reasons and motives for the practical conclu- 
sion or work to which he has been led. They 
are most timely; for the religious mind of the 
day is full of question—not denial. There is a 
strong persuasion that reality underlies Chris- 
tianity ; and the strife is to get at it; and the im- 
perative condition is that it shall be put into 
reasonable~form;; it does not object to mystery, 
but it is impatient of absurdity and contradic- 
tion. Dr. Gladden fully meets this demand, as 
it exists im the minds of the people, steering 
wide of any effort to reach a scholastic or theo- 
logic audience. To get the truth out of such at- 
mospheres is his aim. In these sermons he 
answers. most of those questions with which 
thoughtful people are constantly plying their 
pastors with more or less suecess—questions 
ebout prayer, the nature of the Atonement, the 
process of justification, the operation of faith, 
etc. .Such subjects are touched with masterly 
clearness; and are not only made to stand ont 
im harmonious relations, but are clothed with 
appealing energy and conviction. Take the ser- 
mon on “ Praying in Ohrist’s Name.” Robertson 
touches the subject in one of his best sermons ; 
but Dr. Gladden’s is much more satisfactory, and 
will be of great service to many who close their 
daily prayer with » phrase that has no meaning 
saves traditional one that only puzzles them. 
It ja needless to say that these sermons ‘have all 
the freshness, the profound earnestness, the 
practical wisdom, the deep revey ence, and the 
intense sympathy with the ills. of society that 
characterize his other well-known writings. It 





is a book that ought to be read and pondered, 
not only by seekers after truth, but still more by 
those whe hold offices in the state, and places 
of trust. No yolume of sermons has been pub- 
lished that applies the principles of Chris- 
tianity so directly to human society, and, we 
may say, 80 wisely, 

.-- +The Messrs, E, P, Dutton & Co, publish 
in good form an American edition of Mr. Walter 
Besant’s Life and Achievements of Edward 
Henry Palmer, late Lord Almoner’s Professor of 
Arabic in the University of Cambridge, and Fel- 
low of St. John’s College. The volume is a 
tribute of admiring friendship to the memory 
of one who, for his extraordinary powers and 
noble qualities, richly deserved it. Palmer be- 
gan life in the English middle class an orphan 
without much to help him, and distinguished 
himself so little in his first school that ‘the mas- 
ter assured his biographer he was never there, 
Nature was hard on him from the first, and gave 
him a poor constitution, with a tendency to con- 
sumption, which, after some little buffeting of 
the world, sent him back home to Cambridge to 
die. He was strangely cured by an herbalist- 
quack, who gave him such an over-dose of lo- 
belia as nearly carried him off. The fatal chill 
spread over his body and stiffened his lips. The 
doctor pronounced him dead; but he got up in 
time, and found to his surprise that his lungs 
were well. He could make nothing of the mathe- 
matics and scems to have had little capacity to 
learn languages from books, though no man could 
pick them up more rapidly from their living use. 
At school he spent his money for lessons from 
Gy psies in Romany, and in time gotahead even of 
his companion in these studies, Charlie Leland. 
He possessed the mesmeric capacity, whatever it 
is, and, becoming interested in spiritualism, 
carried his investigations far enough to be able 
to confound the mediums with his reproductions, 
though he spoke with boundless contempt of the 
system as afraud and delusion. His genius rose 
to its highest in the mastery of Oriental lan- 
guages, where he had hardly an equal, and which 
qualified him for the eminent services he 
rendered in Palestine and on the Sinaitic penin- 
eula, where be met his tragic death while on a 
mission from the English Government to the 
tribes of the desect, Palmer was notonly a man 
of great genius as an Orientalist, He had a strong, 
gentle and genial nature, which made him hosts 
of friends, Physically a rather amall and weak 
man, he was capable of doing, upon océasion, 
the execution of an athlete. The circum- 
etances of his murder are known ; but the reasons 
which led to it remain uncertain, though there 
is ground to believe that it wag inspired by some 
one connected with Arabi Pasha in the Egyptian 
war. England gave her martyr scholar a grave 
in Westminster Abbey. Mr. Besant’s book pre- 
sents in good and brief form the abundant ma- 
terial which wag thrust on him from all quarters, 
by-Palmer’s admiring friends, Professor Nicholl, 
of Balliol, Oxford, contributes a full appendix on 
Palmer's work as an Oriental scholar, which docs 
full credit to his marvelous power, though it 
shows that he was not free from the defects 
which were to be expected as the consequence 
of his somewhat defective method of training. 


...-Grace Greenwood's Queen Victoria: Her 
Girlhood and Womanhood, in the “ Exemplary 
Woman Series," (New York: John R. Anderson 
& Henry 8, Allen) ia the reyal tribute of a most 
republican heart to one who has deserved it hoth 
as queen and woman. The details of English 
public and political history are avoided, only so 
much of it being introduced as the biographic 
narrative requires, and nothing being allowed to 
interfere with or weaken the impression of Eng- 
land’s Queen as ® woman from girlhood up. 
But the womanhood is portrayed as that of a 
queen, and nowhere loses in dignity by the 
treatment, which fills it with human interest. 
There is nothing in all the range of biography 
more beautiful than the story of this young 
maiden, sheltered and nobly nurtured in her 
mother’s home, and expanding in the essential 
reality of queénly womanhood «ven more 
rapidly than she advanced to the throne: 
“Grace Greenwood,” with all her admiration, 
can never suppress her own republican heart. 
The freetom, mingled with high, genu- 
ine respect, of her dealing with these 
high ‘personages, is one of the charms of the 
book as we read it. It is American all over, in 
the best sense of simple-hearted American un- 
embarrassed dealing with royalty. The main 
facts are not new. We are even met at the ont- 
set with a modest disclaimer which warns us 
to expest less gleaning from rare and original 
sources than We actually find. Some exceptions 
can be raised against the style, which occasion- 
ally reminds the reader too much of the require- 
ments of journalistic writing ; but the truth and 
vitality of the portrait are preserved thronghont. 
It is possible that the history underrates 
the agency of Baron , and of Leo- 
pold, though nothing can be better done than the 


pages which’ ate devoted to this wisest prince.) 


of his day. The whole history of Victoria's 
advent, of her cordriation and aséumption of 
the queenly state, together with the romance of 
her betrothal and marriage, is done 20 well as 
to be worthy of the events ; and this is the high- 


-_ 





est praise any history can have. The volume 
does full justice to the purifying and elevating 
influence of tlie Queen and of the Prince Con- 
sort upon all grades of English society, and is a 
kindling, and in all ways most useful book. 

«..-“Brinton’s Library of Aboriginal American 
Literature, No. III” 1s The Gilegiience, A Comedy 
Ballet in the Nahuat)-Spanish Dialect of Nicar- 
agua, Edited end published by Daniel G, Brin- 
ton, A.M., M.D., Philadelphia, This richly im- 
printed example of disinterested and deserving 
scholarship is an octavo of something more than 
100 pages in all, in a field which is attracting the 
attention of an increasing number, but which, 
thus far, is the special monopoly of afew, The 
play which Dr. Brinton presentsin this volume is 
given as the only‘known specimen of the aborigi- 
nal American comedy. It is not very ancient 
in ite origin, and is composed in a sort of med- 
ley of low Spanish and corrupt Aztec, It is ex- 
tremely interesting as an example of the popu- 
lar humor of the tribes among whom it passed. 
The text was obtained by the late Dr. Carl H. 
Berendt, and left by him at his death unpub- 
lished. Dr. Brinton makes the whole intelligible 
by working up, in the introduction, the history 
and description of the Nahuas and Mangues of 
Nicaragua, their country, their language, their 
dramatic dances, and musical instruments. He 
considers the Nahuatl as a branch of the Aztec, 
and gives valuable notes on their humor and on 
what it depends for its effect. The Dramatis 
Persone of the comedy are carefully introduced ; 
the whole story is epitomized so as to give the 
reader the clew, keep him on the track, and en- 
able him to appreciate points which might other- 
wise pass unnoticed. The comedy itself, will 
probably make the impression on American 
readers of being more curious than comic ; but 
when represented in the light of Dr, Brinton’s 
annotations will be seen to possess no small 
amount of the comical element in it, It is won- 
derful, too, what a vivid impression it makes of 
the people themselves. This is the third volume 
in a series by Dr. Brinton, which deserves the 
honors of literary patriotism. The first was 
“The Maya Chronicles’’ and the second ‘The 
Iroquois Book of Rites.” Dr. Brinton carries 
on these publications on his own account with 
the dry accuracy of the scholar and with the 
public spirit of the citizen who will do his best 
to preserve for his country the perishing monu- 
ments of her past history. 

....The readers of The American Ohureh 
Review will recall a series of notes on The Late 
Revision of the New Testament version, by the 
Rey. Daniel R, Goodwin, which were recently 
published in that quarterly, These ‘‘ notes,” 
and an introduction are now republished in a 
bound octavo volume by Mr. Daniel Whittaker, 
with others,which were not previously published, 
Mr. Goodwin's strictures fall in general among 
the refinements of scholarship. They are acute, 
done in good spirit, and not without point and 
reason, Their defect is that they minimize the 
important ends reached in the Aevision, and 
swarm over it in a cloud of minute criticisms 
which, sound as they may be, do not altogether 
amount to much, as against the general use- 
fulness of the Revision and the great gain for 
Biblical knowledge achieved by it. The princi- 
ples of criticism are in general laid down soundly 
in the introduction, but in strange obliviousness 
of the fact that no critical principles can be ap- 
plied mechanically or with unvarying uniformity, 
and that both the application and the variation 
from it are subject to criticism, Asa whole, the 
series is in the best spirit and is exactly that kind 
of minute revision of the Revision which is con- 
templated in its provisional character and in its 
submission to the general Christian public on 
trial preliminary to the final publication in per- 
manent form. (Thomas Whittaker.) 


..»»Miss E, 8, Kirkland, in Speech and Man- 
ners for Home and School, has the same com- 
mendable end in view as the author of “Don’t.” 
Her method, which is to weave her corrections 
and suggestions into a story, is less brilliant, 
and, though it gives more opportunity for ex- 
planation, does not allow as many common er- 
rora to be noted to the page, and forbids their 
classification, The heavy load of didacticsa 
makes it hopeless as a story, though as an ex- 
ample of attractive pedagogics it is good. The 
story is contrived to convict the young reader of 
his mistakes in speech and manners in that mild 
bat effective method of indirection which con- 
sists in whipping & man over ‘the shoulders of 
some one else. The author's theory of matiners 
and of speech is good. Her modest manual 
might be read, reread and read again with great 
advantage jn most American families. The new 
interest taken in this subject calls attention to a 
branch of esthetics which amounts to some- 
thing and commands respect. (Jansen, McClurg 
& Oo.; Chicago.) 

.../The Mesers. Fink & Wagnalls publish, in 
8vo, John Foster, Life and Thoughts, edited by 
W. W. Everts, D.D.,;;who has provided ‘a bio- 
graphic sketch, with the salient points of John 
‘Foster's life, and.q general estimate of, hig in- 
pm neta at im, hia Jit wo 
rare $0 y airy “ Tt f terary 
Salling tol papoose them ara for 
& collection of this kind. The selections are 


. 


grouped in topics, and these again are arranged 
alphabetically, so as not only to givea fair pic- 
ture of the author’s genius, but te compose a 
valuable and interesting compilation of ex- 
tracts, 


ee 


LITERARY NOTES. 


D. Lotanor & Co. of Boston, have had a 
distinguished success in the sale of one of their 
gift-books of the season, ‘‘ Ideal Poems.” 


..--The first volume of the great English 
dicticnary, prepared under the auspices of the 
Philological Society, is just about to be published 
by the Clarendon Press. 


....A cheap edition of the poems of Robert 
Browning is being put through an English pub- 
lisher’s press. We hope that it will be brought 
to this country speedily, 


....There has suddenly been a very consider- 
able reduction in the price asked for first editions 
of Dickens’s works. A large supply of copies has 
been resurrected in England. 


....The American Angler recently issued a 
special publication from its press—‘‘ The Fishes 
of Florida,” illustrated by twelve excellent 
studies from life. The attention of Southern 
lovers of theart of therod is directed to the 
number, 


-»--“‘A New Pleasure Ground”—Alaska—is 
the subject of a paper full of picturesque de- 
scription in The Critic of December 29th. It is 
the story of a trip to the far Northwest, made 
last Summer by Prof. J. A. Harrison, of Wash- 
ington and Lee University. 


...-Mrs, Oliphant has begun a new novel in 
Longman’s Magazine, “Madame.” Ita opening 
situation is admirably handled. Mrs. Oliphant 
has never done more excellent work in fiction 
than recently. Her “ Ladies Lindores” seems to 
mark a peculiar vigor and freshness of invention. 


..--That Archdeacon Farrar’s “Life and 
Work of St. Paul” is popular would seem to be 
attested by the fact that the Messrs, Cassell & 
Co. (Limited) have just issued a new single-vol- 
ume library edition with three hundred illustra- 
tions, and a fine edition in five little volumes, 
clearly printed and tastefully bound. 


.... While there are dozens of papers published 
by the students of our American colleges there 
is actually but a single periodical of the sort 
issued in Germany. This is the Allgemeine 
Deutsche Studentenzeitung, which appears weekly 
in Berlin. But even this is not intended exclu- 
sively as an undergraduate affair. 


.-..One of the most important publications 
recently issued by the German press, is the work 
of the Old Catholic Professor in Bonn, Dr. F. H. 
Reusch, on the ‘Index of Prohibited Books.” 
Volume One contains valuable contributions, 
by Déllinger, and the whole work is of the 
greatest importance for the history of the Refor- 
mation and its literature. 


...-No work from a French Protestant 
source has for years attracted so much attention 
as ‘‘Luther; sa Vie et son Oeuvre” by Pasteur 
Felix Kuhn. It will be completed in three vol- 
umes, the first of which has made its appearance. 
The German critics declare it epochmachend and 
they claim that it will compare very faverably 
with Késtlin’s larger biography. 


...-Mr. George W. Cable’s readings in this 
city have given great pleasure to the audiences 





popular writer. Mr. Cable pretends to, no elo- 
cutionary gifts, in the professional acceptation 
of the term, but reads with a simplicity and 
naturalness of which hearers do not weary and 
which illustrates his stories excellently. 


...-History sometimes becomes ironical. On 
the Luther centenary there was published in the 
city of Rome a small book entitled ‘‘ Jl picculo 
Catechismo del Dr. Martino Luthero,” an Italian 

’ translation of Luther’s smaller catechism, than 
which no other book has contributed more to 
spread the principles of Evangelical Protest 
antism among the masses. The translation is 
the work of Carl Rénnecke, preacher at the Ger- 
man Embassy at Rome. 


...-Mrs, Cashel Hoey, the well-known Eng- 
lish writer and translator, has handed over to 
the publisher of the Domestic Monthly the manu- 
seript.of her new novel, ‘The Lover's Creed.” 
The first. installment will ocoupy the post of 
honor in the February number of this periodical. 
The title will be noticed as a happy borrowing 
from Dr. Holmes—“ One, and one only, is the 
lover’s creed.” Will some inconstant, curled- 
darling here murmur to his boots ‘‘ yes—one at 
a time”? 

--.-According to the London Times, the old 
dwelling, Number 14 Portsmouth Street (Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields), which Dickens chose, after de- 
liberation, for the scene of much of “The Old 
Curiosity Shop,” is to be at once demolished. It 
‘is in. dangerously ruinous state. The Metro- 
politan Board of Works were notified of its con- 
dition and have tantly ordéred its downfall. 


umber of Americans visited the premises the 
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...- The Modern Age, # literary effort which is 
so well conducted that it ought to receive the palm 
of success, opens in February number with a nov- 
elty—the translation from the Spanish of “The 
Moor’s Tower” by Alarcon. The magazine an- 
nounces that in the March issue “a remarkable 
piece of fiction” entitled “‘The Story of « Gen- 
ius” will begin to run as a serial. The author’s 
name is not stated. Good friends of The Modern 
Age, if we-are willing, in meditating upon that 
bold adjective you use, to take your word like 
that of Hamlet’s father “for a thousand pounds, 
we hope that you too remembered, in making it, 
that to publish a “ remarkable” piece of fiction 
nowadays is indeed to give us one story of & 
thousand. 


_.Mr. Edwin Arnold’s “Light of Asia” will 
be published in a most sumptuous style by the 
Messrs. Triibner & Co., early next year, the long 
interval between announcement and publication 
being rendered unavoidable by the elaborate na- 
ture of the edition. Copies will cost several 
hundred pounds. Each plate and head and tail- 
piece will be taken directly from arch#ological 
authorities. The engravers will work from pho- 
tographs of Indian scenery and of Buddhist fres- 
coes and ruins, taken expressly for the work. 
Dr. Burgess, Sir George Birdwood, Dr. Fergu- 
son and other eminent Indian scholars have 
promised editorial assistance. The poem is, by 
the way, pow in its fourteenth American edition, 
and has been translated into most of the Euro- 
pean tongues. 


..The Librarian of the Mercantile Library, 
of this city, recently informed a reporter of The 
Tribune of these facts relating to the institution : 


“The matter of a new building is now in the hands 
of the Clinton Hall Trustees, the Mercantile Library 
Directors having no control over this project. The 
branch library, on Fifth Ave., near Thirty-ninth 8t., 
bids fair to be asuccess. It has been open two 
months and a half, and we have taken in there over 
200 new members. Two hundred and fifty members 
who formerly used the main library, now use this 
branch, so that, including the Clinton Hall stock- 
holders, 540 persons make use of the branch. Five 
thousand books are kept there, and the two delive 

eries of uptown orders are made from the main library 

daily. House delivery entails a small extra charge 
—5 cents for each delivery. The reading-room at 
the branch is particularly well supphed with papers 
and magazines, and we hope that subscribers will 
take advantage of it. The room is kept open till, 
10 P. M.” 


— 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


,Owtng to the bewtldering variety recently intro. 
duced inte the size and form of printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, Svo, 12mo, ete., 
give so little indtoation of size that we shall hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of booksin 
this list in inches and quarters. The number first 
given is the length.) 
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FEBRUARY NUMBER NOW READY. 


Cassell's 


Ask your bookseller or 
news-dealer to show you 
® copy, Among the 
many interesting arti- 
cles which appear in the 
February issue may be 


ture Day-—A Belgian 


Family 
Magasine. sits. 


bility: Its Causes and Oure—Our Garden—A Chinese 
Newspaper—Wearer and Maker—On the Endings of 
Letters—The Children's Room—An Evening in # Mor. 
wegian Vi ‘Table Decorati tive 
Employments for Women—What to Wear—The Per- 
fect Lady—The Gatherer, a record of the great and 
useful inventions and discoveries of the day. Pure 
and well-selected Fiction is plentifully provided, and 
the Illustrations (40) are profuse, and invariably of 
the best order. Send Ten Qents for sample copy, 
Price, 15 cents Monthly ; 61,60 per’ Year. 





CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
789 & 741 Broadway, New York. 
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THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL VOLUME 
NOW READY, 
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A HELLENIC GREEK CHURCH 
__, WESTIVAL. 


af -__- 

A rmx im Macmillan’s Magatine de- 
scri the festival of the Virgin, at the 
Island of “Tenos, asa religious festival reg- 
ularly participated in by the whole Greek 
nation, andas the legitimate successor of 
the ancient pagan panegyrics. Festivals of 
this character are still numerous in Asia 
Minor and islands, but ‘“‘the Madonna 
of Tengs is the queen of queens, and, nu- 
merous as are the pilgrim shrines of Greece, 
none can rival Tenos. The whole of the 
recognized Greek world is here annually 
represented, from the Crimea to Crete, from 
Corfu to the highlands of Asia Minor.” 
Diseases of all kinds are cured here, by 
supernatural power, it is believed, and the 
annual list of miracles wrought, which is 
printed and furnished to the pilgrims, is an 
astonishing document. 

The festival originated in a dream of a 
Greek nun of Tenos in 1822, the result of 
which ‘“was the production of a picture of 
the Madonna, an ¢ikén of miraculous 
powers, dug up at the spot indicated by the 
dream.” 

The ancient priests of the Greek Church, 
when Christianity was supplanting pagan- 
ism, skillfully and so far as they could, ac- 
commodated the new doctrines to the hab- 
its in which the people had been bred. The 
Virgin was accordingly furnished with the 
attributes of most of the deities, while those 
of others were conferred on the saints. 
The prophet, Elias became. the substitute 
for Phoxbas Apollo (Helios); the Dioscouri, 
Hercules and others were represented by 
the Archangels, while Poseidon, the sailors’ 
god, and the patron of Tenos, became St. 
Nicholas. 

The town of St. Nicholas is built on the 
ruins of old Tenos, sacred to Poseidon; 
and the templé of’ the healing Madonnas, 
the shrine of the pilgrimage, stands on the 
site of the ancient temple of Poseidon. The 
whole scene of the pilgrimage is a remind- 
er of the ancient pilgrimages to the shrine 
of Apollo on the neighboring island of De- 
los. The shrine is visited, it is said, by 
about 45,000 strangers in a year. Every 
pilgrim brings his present in money or in 
kine, just as in former days offerings and 
sacrifices were brought to the shrine of 
Delos; and the scene that Thucydides de- 
scribed at Delos was the counterpart of the 
scene the writer from whom we quote saw 
at Tenos. The ailyeremiths do a thriving 
trade inthe articies which they sell to the 
pilgrims to be used as votive offerings, as 
did the silversmiths at Ephesus. 

The church is built immediately over the 
eipecre or holy ‘place where the miracle- 
working picture was found. The cure is 
obtained by kneeling upon the gratings over 
this place, and receiving the beneficent ex- 
halations, and the shrine is considered es- 
pecially beneficial to the eyes. The fact 
that the vapors smell of garlic recalls a 
passage of Aristophanes recommending 
a plaster of Tenos garlic for diseases of the 
eyes. Each pilgrim, as he deposits his 
offering with the doorkeeper, receives a 
candle, during the burning of which he is 
supposed to be more likely to receive bene- 
fit from the exhalations. 

Qn the great day of the festival, the 
40,000 pilgrims were all present, and 
crowded the church so that it was almost 
impossible to enter it. Money and gifts 
were swept in in a continuous stream, and 
a hundred thousand dollars is considered 
below the average sum realized at one of 
the feasts, independently of all the cheat- 
ing that isdone by the money-takers; for 
the commissaries and’the priests and the 
Teniotes all get rich out of the proceeds. 
This sum, however, is fairly well applied to 
the maintenance of orphanages and the 
support of various charities. 

The closing ceremony of the celebration 
is a procession of the mystic picture, which 
is conducted with all the pomp and display 
that can abe mustered. Evéry one makes 
the sign of the cross and bows his head as 
the eik6n passes; and when all is over the 
pilgrims go to their ships to return to their 
homes... The festival is also made of polit- 
ical use for the cultivation and strengthen. 
ing of the national feeling among all the 
Greeks, and of the determination to be free. 


Is order to test the sort of work.done by 
the Salvation Army the London (Christian 
World addressed a series of questions to the 
“General” of the army, Mr. Booth. The ques- 

‘tions and replira refer to Kidderminster, 

where the paid force of the Army was a man 

ae, his wife, the annual expenditures being 
0. We give the questions and answers : 

“ How many converts have been made there, say 
during the last two years, who are now adorning 
their religious profession?” “ Real standing cases 
about 400, Some of our converts have removed to 
other towns. These are not included.” 

“How many of these were members of other 
churches?” None, that I am aware of.” 

‘“*How many of these converts had been in the 
habit of attending other places of worship?” 
** About 200 attended church or chapel very occa- 
sionally, chiefly for christenings,weddings, or funer- 
ala.” 

“How many of them had never entered a place of 
worship?” “ About 200,” 

“How many of them were previously confirmed 
drunkards?” “Sixty noted men, heside young men 
and women who used to get drunk occasionally.” 

“ How many of your converts had been living in 
adultery, or had been leading grossly immoral 
lives?” “ About 40.” 

“ How many of them had frequently been in the 
receipt of charityor parish relief who are now com- 
fortably supporting themselves by their own indus- 
try?” ‘“* About 30.” 

“ How many had been convicted for breaches of 
the peace?” “21.” 

‘* How many of them had been in jail for crime?” 
« One had been in twenty times, and paid over £100 
in fines; another 16 times, another 9 times, anotner 
6 times, and two 5 times.” 

“How many of them had grossly ill-used their 
wives and children?” “30,” 

“ How many converts in this place have left you 
and joined other churches?” ‘ About 900,” 

*“ How many such districts have you through your 

entire army in fall work?” We have 521 such corps 
as Kidderminster, many of them a great deal Jarger, 
besides 245 village outposts worked from our own 
town corps.” 
Mr. Booth says “that Kidderminster is very far 
from being one of our largest places ; the build- 
ing we use is a wooden one, capable of seating 
about 600 people.” 


....Mr, Mackonochie has resigned the benefice 
of St, Peter’s, to which he was transferred from 
St. Alban’s, at the request of the late Archbishop 
Tait. The Church Association pushed the suit 
for deprivation against him, and probably the 
court would have granted it and thus shut him 
out of perferment in the archdiocese of Canter- 
bury. His reason for withdrawing is thus 
stated; 

“T have been forced by the logic of facts to see 
that [ought pot any jonger to impoverish further 
a parish far too impoverished ajready by its own 
circumstances, by keeping from it the income which 
ia due to itfrom the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
I have, therefore, asked the Bishop of London to 
allow me to withdraw from the benefice.” 

The Church Guardian says: 

“Mr. Mackonochie will carry into a retirement so 

cruelly and, after the action of Archbishop Tait, so 
unexpectedly forced upon him the respect that is 
due to a man who makes a Very great sacrifive. Al- 
though in the long strife which this act of his closes 
he has been substantially the victor, he alone is to 
reap no fruit from his success, The courts which 
condemned him find their occupation gone; ‘the 
liberty denied to him is enjoyed by the cengrega- 
tions he has served. The triumph of the Church 
Association is strictly personal, They have silenced 
one self-denying and hard-working clergyman. But 
asregards the wider ends for which the suit was in- 
stituted, they have gained nothing. Mr. Mackono- 
chie has been declared incapable of holding a bene- 
fice within the Province of Canterbury; but the 
ritual of St, Alban’s, Holborn, and of St, Peter's, 
London Docks, remains, and is likely to remain, 
precisely what it was.” 
The Spectator is indignant. It says Mr. Mac- 
konochie has been driven from a church in which 
not one member objected to his ritual. It also 
criticises severely the memorial of the Associa- 
tion respecting the report of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts Commission. It charges the association 
with aiming at the Disestablishment of the 
Church of England, Comprehension, it insists, 
is the only safe policy. 


..»-The Danish National Church has quite a 
successful work in Oopenhagen, known as the 
Court-yard Mission. It was begun two or three 
years ago by a young Englishman, who, gather- 
ing a number of.children as a band of singers, 
visited the court-yards of the city, which are 
both numerous and populous. Sometimes fami- 
lies aggregating hundreds surround one of these 
yards. The young singers were generally favor- 
ably received; and soon several laymen, theo- 
logical students and clergymen were interested 
im the project. According to Dean Vahl: 


“Every evening the mission workers, with their 
hands filjed with tracts and children’s papers, seek 
the streets where navvies and the laboring poor live. 
The audience oftittie ones ts soon mented by 
@ congregation of grown-up people. Besides sing- 
ing of hymns, a short address is\delivered. The 
band passes from one street to another, repeating 
the same service. This year there has been more 
opposition than formerly, and occasionally the 
threats were so vehement that the service had to be 
suspended. Still the Word las wonthe day, Many 
more like to heat than to resist the truth ; and what 
is most encouraging of all is that many of the poor 











hi@yeSheard the Gospel in this way, have received 
Christ into their hearts by faith, have joined the 
Church, and, of course, become stanch supporters 
of the Mission. Since the ist of April (1883), no 
fewer than 270 meetings have been held in the city 
and suburbs; and at these gatherings so many 
friends have assisted that the force was strong 
enough for division into several bands of workers, 
and meetings were conducted in different places at 
the same time.” 


...-The Kingdom of Saxony is apparently a 
most productive field for the Spiritualists of Ger- 
many ; and there this movement is assuming an 
outspoken anti-Christian, or rather anti-Church- 
ly character. It is somewhat remarkable that 
Leipzig, the seat of a great university and the 
center of the German book trade, should be one 
of the seats of this movement. The other and 
more important is the district of Zwickau, which 
has ever extended a welcome to all kinds of sec- 
tarian and fantastic movements in religion, At 
this latter place a ‘* Psychological Society ” has 
been established, with a large membership, com- 
posed chiefly of educated and even prominent 
men. They publish a weekly paper to spread 
their new gospel, entitled Licht, mehr Licht! 
Psycholoqisches Sonntagsblatt, In this locality 
spiritualism has assumed a form, which it calls 
“Jesugraphie”—i. e., the Spiritualists claim that 
Jesus, through them, holds communication in 
writing with men. This, “Jesus,” however, is 
strangely at variance with the Jesus of history ; 
for he has declared in his most recent revelations 
that Matthew was an ignoramus, and Luke a 
newsmonger ; that the books of the Bible were 
mostly forgeries, only the gospel and revelation 
of John being an exception; that the doctrines 
of the Trinity and of the Atonement are non- 
sense ; that the Church is a corpse ; that preach- 
ing, baptism and the Lord’s Supper are of no 


avail, These vagaries have been spreading so 


extensively that both the political and the eccle- 
siastical authorities are becoming concerned, 
and are preparing to act in the matter. 


..-.A German statistician of considerable note, 
G. F. Kolb, has recently published some care- 
fully collected statistics of the religious status 
of the world. According to these there are 425,- 
000,000 Christians on the globe, who are divided 
into 215,000,000 Roman Catholics, 122,000,000 
Protestants, 80,000,000 adherents of the Greek 
Church and 8,000,000 of other Churches. In the 
German Empire there were, on Dec. Ist, 1880 
(the last time that general statistics were taken), 
28,318,592 Evangelical Christians, 16,229,290 
Roman Catholics, 93,884 other Christians, 561,- 
612 Jews, and 80,675 adherents of other religions. 
The other Protestant countries of Europe are 
England, the Low Countries, Sweden and Nor- 
way, Denmark and Switzerland, In Austria- 
Hungary there are 28,500,000 Catholics, and a 
little over 3,500,000 Protestants; in France, 
$7,000,000 Catholics and 600,000 Protestants; 
in Russia 8,000,000 Catholics, 4,000,000 Pro- 
testants, 63,000,000 Greek Christians, 2,500,- 
000 Jews and 2,000,000 Mohammedans; in 
Itely there are 28,500,000 Catholics and 
only 60,000 Protestants; in Sweden, over 
4,500,000 Protestants, but only 600 Catholics ; in 
Denmark, 1,953,000 Protestants and 3,000 Cath- 
olics ; in Switzerland, 1,670,000 Protestants and 
1,160,000 Catholics ; in Belgium, 5,500,000 Cath- 
olics and 15,000 Protestants ; in the Netherlands, 
2,500,000 Pretestants and 1,450,000 Catholics. 
For England the following figures are given: 
18,587,000 members of the State Church, 1,478,- 
000 of the Scotch Church, 6,039,000 Dissenters, 
5,520,000 Catholics and 76,000 Israelites, 


...-The Brethren in Christ, otherwise known 
as the “Swank Brethren,” have united with the 
Evangelical United Mennonites, and are to be 
known hereafter as “Mennonite Brethren in 
Christ.” Fourteen persons, seven of each 
branch, signed the compact in the ‘‘name of 
their respective general conferences.” The 
articles of Faith and Doctrine of the Evangelical 
United Mennonites were adopted with slight 
modifications, The first general conference of 
the united body is to be held in Lehigh County, 
Penn., in October, 1885. The leading principles 
of the Mennonite Brethren in Christ are de- 
clared-to be: ‘‘ Separation from the world in all 
departments of life; strict submission and obe- 
dience to all God's ordinances and command- 
ments, and the Unity of the Church of Jesus 
Christ upon Gospel principles.” Its peculiarities 
are: ‘‘ Non-resistance, non-swearing of oaths, 
anti-secrecy, anti-rum and tobacco, baptism of 
believers, open communion and fet washing.” 
Itsorganis The Gospel Banner, of Goshen, Ind. 


.-»-The following figures, showing the contri- 
butions in Great Britain and Ireland for foreign 
missions in 1882, arefrom the Kglendar of the 
English Church : 


Church of England Societies................ £500,306 
Joint societies of Churchmen and Noncon- 
ee RPP ke ee 154,818 
English and Wels: Nonconformist societies. 843,175 
Scotch and Irish Presbyterian societies...... 176,862 
Roman Catholic soctetios............-+..++++ 11,519 


Total British contributions for 1882. ....£1,191,175 
This total is about £100,000 larger than that of 


....The various Anglican dioceses in the West 





Indies are now united in a Province, of which 
the first synod has been recently held. Singu - 
larly enough the synod, according to the consti- 
tution adopted, is to consist of Bishops only. 
Bishop Austin, of Guiana, was chosen as pri- 
mate. At the close of the synod, the Bishops 
signed a declaration, accepting for themselves 
the authority of the constitution and canons of 
the provincial synod, and declaring their sub- 
mission to the lawful authority of the primate. 


.... Concerning the discussion of the propdsal 
to disestablish the Church of England in India, 
an East India planter points out that the amount 
of salaries paid Government chaplains is much 
smaller in proportion than the enormous “‘en- 
dowments which the Government insures to 
numerous Hindu and Mohammedan religious 
bodies.” 


...-South Carolina is one of the banner states 
of the Baptists. The white Baptists alone have 
669 churches in the state, with 62,663 members. 
Thirty-four of the churches have preaching ev- 
ery Sunday; 7 have preaching on three Sun- 
days in every month ; 153, on two every month ; 
and the remainder, 475, on only one Sunday a 
month. 


...The Berlin correspondent of the London 
Times says the Salvation Army is about to in- 
vade Germany. He says: 

“ How the commander and captains of this incur- 
sive host will fare it is not dificult to predict. They 
will most assuredly be laughed out of the country, 
and in all probability laid by the heels.” 


....Frederic Harrison, the apostle of Positiv- 
ism, in his annual address to the knot of Positiv- 
ists who are wont to gather in Fetter Lane, said 
that Positivism had made a great advance during 
the year in unification of the organized commu- 
nities and in the leavening of public opinion with 
its doctrines, 


.-.-The Rev. C. E. Butler says that, according 
to the very latest advices, Bishop Riley, of Mexico, 
has not resigned, but continues to exercise su- 
preme control there. 


... Dr. Johann Peter Lange, the eminent Ger- 
man theologian and commentator, died January 
11th, near Hamburg, Germany, aged 82. 


...-Dr, Barry has just been consecrated, in 
Westminster Abbey, as Bishop of Sydney and 
Primate of Australia. 


Missions. 
GERMAN MISSIONARY 
STATISTICS. 


Tue Berlin Missionary Society ‘has in its 
South African Missions 46 stations, 41 out-sta- 
tions, 91 preaching places, 43 ordained missions 
and 10 lay missionaries, 6 laborers ‘‘for coloni- 
zation and trade,” 45 paid and 199 unpaid na- 
tive helpers, 12,490 baptized members, including 
5,724 communicants, and 302 children in its 
schools. In China, chiefly in Canton, it has 3 
missionaries, 16 native helpers, and 624 members 
in about a hundred villages, The receipts of 
the society for the last year were 368,763 marks, 
and the expenditures 355,463 marks, 

The Rhenish Missionary Society has in South 
Africa 26 stations and 11 out-stations, with 35 
ordained and 3 lay missionaries, 44 paid and 62 
unpaid native helpers, 14,024 members and 
8,482 pupils. It has in the Dutch East Indies 24 
stations and 42 out-stations, with 80 ordained 
missionaries, 56 paid and 187 unpaid native 
helpers, 8,770 members and 1,610 pupils ; and in 
China, one station at Fukneng, and 5 out-sta- 
tions, with 3 missionaries and 8 paid native help- 
ers, 211 members and 70’pupils. About one- 
third of the 23,005 members in the three mission 
districts are communicants. The income for 
1882 was 325,814 marks, but the expenditures 
were 360,546 marks, and the society labors under 
a deficit which has now grown to 204,966 
marks, 

The Leipzig Missionary Society has among the 
Tamils in India 19 ordained ministers, 9 ordained 
native preachers, 6 candidates in theology, 66 
catechists, and 67 other helpers, In the year of 
the last report 688 heathen and 489 Christian 
children were baptized, and 135 persons were re- 
ceived by letter. The whole number of Chris- 
tians at the end of 1882 was 12,701. The mission 
had also 183 schools, with 174 teachers and 2,912 
scholars, 1,670 of whom were of the Lutheran 
Church, 192 of other confessions, and 1,050 of 
no Christian community. The year’s receipts 
were 264,705 marks, and the new year was be- 
gun with a balance in the treasury of 99.73 marks. 

The Hermannsburg Missionary Society had, in 
1882, 34 stations in Natal, the Transvaal and Zu- 
luland, w:th communities of converts from 
heathenism numbering 7,520 souls. In India it 
had at 9 stations 10 missionaries, 20 helpers and 
1,018 baptized converts, The last report of the so- 
ciety says: “In Africa the Lord has received into 
his kingdom, in round numbers, 1,000 heathen by 
holy baptism ; but has, on the other hand, called 
by death four missionaries—Superintendent 
Hohls sud brethren Blomeyer, Ténsing and 
Schroder, the latter by the hand of » murderer. 
. . « In India the work is going steadily if 
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slowly on, and has above 100 baptisms to show.” 
No baptized are returned in New Zealand; but 
the missionaries in the interior of Australia are 
laboring industriously, with some results. of 
the new missionaries recently sent out, four 
have gone to Queensland to minister to the Ger- 
man settlers and prepare the way for a mission 
to the heathen. The station at Tripertry, 
in India, is maintained by a Ncrth Schleswig 
auxiliary to the socicty; the station of 
Polonia, in Bechuanaland by the Polish breth- 
ren; and the station of Codur, India, by the 
brethren in Bremen. The receipts of the society 
for the year were 356,783 marks, and the expen- 
ditures were 341,230 marks, and the debt has 
been reduced from 46,654 marks to 31,102 marks, 
and the printing house returns a profit of 13,172 
marks, 

The North German Missionary Society has sent 
out five new missionaries to its stations on the 
Gold Coast. It has modified its plan of work 
so that two of the stations are supplied wholly 
with colored laborers, and the European mis- 
sionaries are concentrated at the other stations. 
The station at Ho, which has lung been deserted, 
is to be resumed, The society has now seven- 
teen colored helpers, many of whom are very 
active and industrious, 


Hews of the Werk, 


Tue contest over the will of Isaac Adams, 
of Sandwich, Mass., is bringing to light a rich 
old man’s eccentricities. He made his money 
out of the Adams power printing press, which 
he invented, and then retired to Sandwich, 
where he began to buy “‘all land that joined 
him.” He also owned a large quantity of 
wharf and other property in Boston, He once 
fited a pistol at his wife to be sure she was not 





shamming paralysis. His son Julius objected to 
this, and took his mother home to live 
with him, The father never forgave 


Julius, and in his will he left him only 
$5,000, while he gave to a daughter 19 farms or 
pieces of real estate and $40,000 in money; to 
his widow a large quantity of real estate and 
$64,000 in money ; to a son 21 farms or pieces of 
real estate and $40,000 in money; to another 
son the homestead, and an immense quantity of 
other real estate and some bank stock; and to 
another son a large amount of real estate and a 
large quantity of stocks. Julius is contesting the 
will on the ground of mental incapacity and 
undue influence. The amount involved is said 
to be between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000. 


...-Many bills were introduced in the House 
of Representatives last week ; among them bills 
to repeal the Civil Service Act, to reduce patent 
fees, to place sugar and molasses on the free 
list, to regulate railroad transportation rates, to 
repeal the law prohibiting ex-confederate sol- 
diers from serving in the Army,to maintain cur- 
rency against fluctuation, to construct a ship 
canal around Niagara Falls, to pension the only 
surviving grandchild of Thomas Jefferson ; and 
the Senate bill appropriating $1,000,000 for 
Mississippi River improvement was passed, A 
bill was also passed making all public roads and 
highways post roads. Friday and Saturday 
were taken up with debate on the Fiiz-John Por- 
ter bill. The bill will probably occupy the House 
on Fridays (the private-bill day) for a number 
of weeks. Twenty-five members have already 
entered their names on the list for an hour's 
speech each, and it is thought thatthe number 
of those desiring to be heard will be incroased 
to forty. 


...-In the Senate, on Monday of last week, 
Mr. Anthony was elected president pro tem.; but 
he declined the office and Mr. Edmunds was 
chosen to fill the place. On the same day Mr. 
Hill delivered an address in support of his postal 
telegraph bill. Mr. Logan made an address on 
Tuesday on the Anthony resolution, looking 
to retaliatory legislation for the exclusion of 
American meat products, provoking a discussion 
which ended without action. On Wednesday 
Mr. Hoar’s electoral count bill was passed, and 
Mr. Miller presented a bill for the extirpation 
of piearo-pneumonia, Several temperance pe- 
titions were presented on Thursday, and a bill 
was introduced to secure reasonable rates of 
transportation. The Mexican Reciprocity 
treaty was considered : but on the following day 
it was rejected. The bill relating to the opium 
traffic with China was placed on the calendar. 
The Senate was not in session on Saturday. 


....#rom the annual report of the Connecti- 
cut Fish Commissioners, which was submitted tc 
the State Legislature last week, it appears that 
the shad fisheries in the Connecticut River are 
in an alarming state of decline. In 1888 the 
catch of shad below the town of Essex was only 
177,808, while in 1882 it was 272,908, and in 1881 
$51,678. In the ohief tributary of the Connecti- 
cut, the Farmington River, last year, 1,155 shed 
were caught, 3,800 in 1882, and 11,508 in 1881. 
The Commissioners attribute this gradual dis- 
appearance of the shad to the destructive modes 
of fishing practiced along the river, and suggest 





artificial propagation as the remedy, They also 
recommend that the law forbidding the exposure 
for sale of trout less than six inches in length, 
which was defeated in the Legislature last year, 
be reconsidered. 


...-Early on Friday morning, of last week, 
the steamship “City of Columbus” struck a 
hidden ledge of Gay Head, Mass., and a terrible 
disaster was the result. The steamer had on 
board 80 passengers of the first class, 22 in the 
steerage, and 45 officersand men. After the 
ship struck aud stuck on the ledge the boats were 
quickly launched and a raft hurriedly con- 
structed. All efforts possible were made to save 
life. The wind was blowing a gale at the time, 
and the boats were swamped as soon as they 
struck the water. The passengers had thought- 
fully put on life-preservers, but the water was so 
rough that few could withstand it, and more than 
100 lives were lost. The cause of the accident is 
unexplained, 


.... Last Spring a young farmer in the south, 
ern part of Belmont County, O., tore down the 
old log cabin that had once been his home, and 
piled the logs up for use. On Saturday one of 
them was put on the fire, when something 
dropped out that looked like gold. It was fished 
from the ashes, and found to be a $20 gold 
piece. An investigation followed, and over 
$1,000 in gold was taken from the log. Nothing 
is knownas to who hid it away. 


...-The trial of James Nutt, the murderer of 
Dukes, was continued last week at Piltsburgh, 
Penn. The defense held that the murderous act 
was the result of temporary insanity, and medi- 
cal experts testified to an ,=hereditary predisposi- 
tion to insanity. The state introduced evidence 
to offset the testimony in regard to insanity. 
The taking of evidence was concluded Saturday. 


.... Secretary Chandler has sent instructions 
to Commodore Upshur, commander of the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, in regard to the reception 
of the remains of De Long and others of the ill- 
fated “‘ Jeannette,” which are expected to reach 
New York about the 15th of February. The ro- 
mains will probably be taken to the Naval Ceme- 
tery at Annapolis for interment. 


.... Joseph C, Hendrix, who was the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Mayor against Mr. Low last 
November, has been appointed a bridge trustee 
in the place of Gen. Henry W. Slocum. The 
appointment was made by Comptroller Brinker- 
hoff and Auditor Voege, Mayor Low declining 
to assume any responsibility in the matter, 

....The Garfield Memorial Church, of Wash- 
ington, was dedicated on Sunday. 





FOREIGN. 


...-The event of importance in Egyptian 
matters last week was the appointment of Gen- 
eral ‘‘ Chinese " Gordon aa special commissioner 
from England to the Sidan, where he once ruled 
with perfect success for three years. He will re- 
main in Cairo just long enough for a conference 
with Sir Evelyn Baring, the British Consul- 
General, and Nubar Pacha, the Egyptian Prime 
Minister, and will then go to Khartim with full 
power to make the best arrangement possible to 
settle the uffairs of the Sidan. The latest ad- 
vices received from Sfakin and Khartiim leave 
only asmall ground for hope that the beleag- 
uered garrisons will escape, as the van of El 
Mahdi’s column is marching down the White 
Nile, and is reported to have; halted a few 
miles from Khartim. Owing to the rapid ad- 
vance of El Mahdi’s troops, the retreat of Col- 
onel Coetlogon, who has command at Khartim, 
by the way of Kasala has been cut off and his 
force is shut upin Khartim. Hundreds of fugi- 
tives have fled from Khartim, and have thus far 
reached Kasala in safety. Reinforcements of 
troops are leaving Cairo for Siakim, and Baker 
Pacha’s force will be raised to 10,000 men, with 
some field guns and Gatlings. The Government 
has ordered that an attempt for the relief of 
Sinkat be made at all hazards, Fears are enter- 
tained that the garrisons of Khartim, finkat, 
Tokar, Bahr-el-ghazal and other posts, may be 
massacred, 


.-.-In the intervul of inaction in Tonquin, the 
foreign dispatches are filled with reports and 
rumors of diplomatic negotiations, by which the 
troubles of France and China are to be ended. 
The United States is frequently mentioned as 
the probable mediator between the two powers. 
It was even reported that Chang-Tsao-Fou, the 
Chinese minister to Spain, went all the way to 
London to confer with Minister Lowell in re- 
gard to this mediation, Chang-Tsao-Fou might 
havemet Mr. Lowell, but it was not for any such 
purpose as asking for mediation. The United 
States Minister at Madrid, Mr. John W. Foster, 
would be the proper medium of any official 
communication that Chang-Tsao-Fou should 
wish to make with the United States Government. 
The dispatches from China and Tonquin are 
of a somewhat sensational character, of which 
the following is an example: that Chinese 
bankers are committing suicide on account of 
the unsettled politica] situation, and the conse- 
quent deplorable state of the money market. 
Nothing more excfting than threatened attacks 
from piratesis telegraphed from Anam. ' 


| spice dealer, who in this way offered gifts to 





....A ministerial crisis occurred in Spain, last 
week, owing to the inability of King Alfonso 
and the Liberals to agree. The King accepted 
the resignation of the Cabinet, and charged 
Sefior Canovas del Castillo, a Conservative, with 
the task of forming a Cabinet. This calling the 
Conservatives to power created a sensation ; but 
the new Prime Minister annourced that the pro- 
gram of the Government would be based upon 
Liberal lines, and that it would endeavor to keep 
free from international politics. The sittings of 
the Cortes have been suspended, 


....A’ COnsiderable number of Frankish 
tombs, dating from about the seventh century, 
have been discovered near Riidersheim, in the 
Palatimate. The sarcophbagi were of soft stone, 
and the skeletons which they contained were 
ornamented with necklaces, bracelets and golden 
plaques, the latter bearing representations of 
various subjects, generally heads surrounded 
with ornamentation. 


....Mr, Gladstone has issued a circular to the 
Liberal members of the House of Commons, re- 
questing their attendance at the opening of Par- 
liament on February 5th. He says it is the de- 
sire of the Government to submit to the House 
of Commons, at the earliest day possible after its 
opening, proposais of much public interest and 
importance, 


MOTHERS, “‘iadividually ani collectively, 
without a single exception, pronounce Madame 
Porter’s Cough Balsam” the most pleasant and 
efficacious remedy for tne cure of Coughs, 
Colds, Croup, Sore Throat, etc., etc, in chil- 
dren that has yet been given to the Sie 
acts like a charm. iidren 
ce, 25, 50, and 7% cents per 
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...-The politics of Uruguay are in an un- 
settled condition. The Minister of War has re- 
signed because he has become a candidate for 
the Presidency of the Republic. The military 
are favorable to his candidacy, and the question 
threatens to assume serious proportions, 
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. ..Prince Victor Napoleon, in reply to an in- 
quiry from M. Cassagnac as to how far the Bona- 
partists might count upon him, says that at 
present he has no political rdle to fill, and that 
he intends to hold himself in reserve until duty 
calls him to serve his country. 








KITCHEN LOTTERY SWINDLES, 


WE are glad to learn thatthe authorities in 
this city have commenced criminal proceedings 
against the most insidious and dangerous form 
of the lottery business yet devised for the pur- 
pose of swindling honest country people. We 
refer to the scheme adopted by several manu- 
facturers of cheap and inferior goods by which 
prizes or tickets are given entitling purchasers 
to “a gift” if they chance to get a lucky number 
with the package bought. It is somewhat re 
freshing, however, to learn that recently the 
manufacturer of a laundry soap, and also a 
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' of their pads save ted OVER sie 
upon indictments of the United States Grand 
Jury for lottery swindling, and are now awaiting H ealth 


trial in this city. The latest candidate for crim- 


inal prosecution in this direction is the manu- E xe rcise 
facturer of a baking powder, who is endeavoring, we Aduptes for. 
by a similar lottery trick, to palm off upon ser- | Families or Schools, 
vant girls and unsuspecting housekeepers an | Can be seen doy or eyouieg 
article called baking powder, but which really evens BROTHERS 
isan alum compound of a corrosive nature and MFG. 
detrimental to health, It is, therefore, really 8} g3 witth Ave. N.Y 


source of congratulation that the authorities 
have taken the matter in hand; for while all 
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forms of lotteries are iniquitous, they are infin- 
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itely more so when made the aidsto swindling, RINTING paeeEs: 
Price fi 

which profits at the expense of the health of the conte te blank cards 

poor and unwary. We are informed that this $160. — for 10 cents. 

form of lottery is being not only peddled Book of type, cats, fqgy JOSEPH WATSON 

from house to house but that, under the promise &c., 10 conta. 19 Murray 8t., N. ¥. 

of larger percentages or profits than can be real- 

ized from the standard goods, the swindlers are WANTED. 


entrenching themselves behind the counters of 
many grocers, by getting them to offer the ob- 
jectionable goods with the prize tickets inclosed, 
thereby shifting the liability to prosecution, in 
a large measure, upon other and perhaps inno- 
cent parties. Every grocer or dealer, for in- 
stance, who sells or offers for sale any of this 
gift baking powder is a criminal in the eye of 
the law, and upon conviction is liable to fine and 
imprisonment. This is a predicament in which 
we do not believe our grocers will care to 
place themselves when aware of the fact, more 
especially now that the attention of the criminal 
authorities has been drawn to the matter. 

Aside, however, from the criminal liability 
thus incurred, the immoral tendency of such a 
business is so great that it should be most se- 
verely denounced and discouraged by every one 
baving the best welfare of the community at 
heart. The purchase of an article of food with 
a gift ticket inclosed in this way is made to ap- 
pear as a trifling affair; but it is no less im- 
moral and an offense against law than are the 
big lottery swindles which the Government is 
trying to suppress, Besides, as every teacher of 
morality knows, it is the apparently trifling sins 
which are winked at where large ones would 
daze, that form the entering wedge to under- 
mine the conscience and harden it for greater 
ones. We cannot believe that our business men 
will care to aidin any such’ swindles, nor that 
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HOW SHALL THE DISCOVERY OF 
AMERICA BE CELEBRATED 


Taat it will be celebrated, and in .es6 
than ten years from the present writiag, is 
as certain as that the continent will be here 
standing above water at that time. But how 
and where? That is the question which 
will require about as much discussion, di- 
plomacy, negotiation and hard work as 
were required to get Columbus launched 
from Palos; and it is high time to begin. 

The excellent and most readable contri- 
bution on this subject from the distinguished 
historian, Mr. Lossing, which is printed on 
our first page, contains a resumé of about 
all that has been done in the premises, and 
of what is likely to be the Spanish opinion, 
as collected by personal interviews with the 
most controlling personages in that country, 
from the king down. 

We agree with Mr. Lossing that the cele. 
bration sketched in these Spanish conver- 
sations will prove wholly unsatisfactory in 
this country. America has too much of 
the self-respect of national maturity and of 
independent strength to consent to be ex- 
hibited to the world as a fine discovery 
made in the wilderness by Spain. 

The splendor of Columbus’s achievement 
is a glory which has been put into it by the 
American people in the four hundred years 
of their history. It is worth celebrating, 
not for wkat he found, amd certainly not for 
Spain's agency in the matter, but because 
the career and present position of America 
has made her discovery an epoch of the 
world’s history. M. Simonin, in the ‘‘Bullet- 
in of the Geographical Society of Paris,” as- 
serts that the facts of the movement and de- 
velopment of population in this country 











are ‘‘ the most noteworthy, in geographical, 
economic, and moral phenomena” ever 
known in the statistics of nations, and that 
in eighty years more we shall have a great- 
er population than all Europe has now, by 
seventy millions. 

It is not to be thought of that such a peo- 
ple should avow themselves unable to cele- 
brate their own birthday, or that they 
should join in a foreign triumph in which 
their own country is to figure as the spolka 
opima in the glorification of another which 
has always acted to them the part of a bad 
step-mother, and which to-day, as far as any 
hearty sympathy goes, would not think 
twice of it should they all vanish into thin 
air, like her own colonial domination. 

Spain has no undivided share to the honors 
of discovery, not, at least, in our part of the 
continent. Cabot took the first good look 
at our northern coast down as far as Cape 
Fear, before Columbus feasted his‘eyes on 
the mainland at all, England, France and 
Holland acted on the whole a greater and 
better part on this continent than Spain; 
and, excepting the one point of priority 
and the one great name of Columbus, are 
entitled to a fair share in the honors of dis- 
covery. No celebration here can be com- 
plete which does not represent them all; 
and it would be difficult to say where, off 
American soil, any really representative 
commemoration of all the actors in the 
slow and difficult unfolding of the Ameri- 
can Continent could be had. 

Let Spain have her fete. America will 
be glad to send distinguished representa- 
tives and to cheer to the echo every great 
recollection and every kingly deed which 
the proudest of nations may recite in their 
most courtly Castilian. 

But America must have her own celebra- 
tion. Nodoubt she will have many, and 
the least of them all may be as useful and as 
honorable as the greatest. But one represen- 
tative commemoration the nation owes it to 
itself to devise and carry out in a manner 
worthy of itself and worthy of the dignity 
and importance its own great history has 
reflected back on Columbus's deed. What 
shall it be, and where? 
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“SAY NOT YE, THERE ARE YET 
FOUR MONTHS.” 


TuERE are never wanting those Christians 
among us who are constantly looking back 
to ‘‘precious seasons” in times gone by, 
when the ‘‘Lord poured out his Spirit in 
floods.” From these we hear of the won- 
derful times in the days of Finney, Kirk, 
Nettleton, Knapp and others. Our prayer 
meetings abound in reminiscences of the 
past. Now, without doubt, it is edifying to 
hear from the elders among us of how God 
was, wont to bless Zion with seasons of re- 
freshings from cn high; nor would we stay 
this testimony; only we do not think it is 
always the most inspiring to have our eyes 
directed to blessings that have come and 
gone, especially when they are related with 
an implied conclusion that we, in our day, 
will never see the like again. This gener- 
ation cannot live on the abutdant harvests 
which our fathers reaped from the virgin 
soil of a generation ago. 

On the other hand, we have some prophets 
who, interpreting the Scriptures, tell us 
that there is a good time coming when the 
Lord will again pour out his Spirit upon 
his people, and Zion will again lift up her 
head and rejoice in new displays of God's 
power among men. That millennium time 
when the wilderness shall blossom as the 
rose is pleasant to look forward to, but it 
does not quite meet the present necessities 
of Zion, It is not. difficult to recount 
blessings which Aave been, nor does it re- 
quire a very practical faith to talk glowingly 
of things which shall be hereafter. We 
would not discredit the great things of the 
past; and God forbid that we should dis- 
credit the promises for the time to come. 
But the burden on our heart is for a bless- 
ing now, The practical question for us to 
consider to-day is not past blessing nor 
future expectations, but what does the prom- 
ise of God contain for us now. We cannot 
go back to the past, and the future-is not 
ours. The present is. ‘* Who will shéw 
us any good” for to-day? 

Against looking into the future for bless- 
ing, to the negle | of the present, the Saviour | the 
uttered these words: “Say not ye, there are 
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yet four months, and then cometh the har- 
vest? .Behold I say unto you, Lift up your 
eyes and look on the fields; for they are 
white already to harvest.” But is this true 
now, to-day, and ‘n our church and commu- 
nity? Doubtless they will say yes among 
whom there are not only signs of ripening 
harvest, but actual ingathering. But is it 
truc of those communities where there are 
no signs? If we read the Scriptures aright, 
this declaration of our Lord is especially 
pertinent to those disciples and_ those 
churches who gee no signs, and to those 
fields where there is no appearance of a 
ripening harvest. 

What were the circumstances under which 
the Saviour uttered these words? He was 
in Samaria, a most unpromising field. At 
the moet he was spending his precious time 
with one sinner, and she not a very desira- 
ble one to be added to the Church; for she 
was a poor outcast, a wicked woman. We 
think if those disciples had loeked about 
them and passed their opinion, they would 
have said; ‘‘There is no sign of harvest 
here.” 

So, many of us look about us and say, 
‘There are no signs of a revival among us. 
All is dead, barren and unpromising. We 
might as well let our sickles hang on the 
walls of our empty barns for another year. 
Perchance in four months there will come 
a time of harvesting.” We fear that, in 
many churches, the sickles have been hung 
up already, after having been takén down 
in faint expectation during the Week of 
Prayer. We are such creatures of sight 
that we scarce take anything by faith, ex- 
cept a future salvation. Now, we venture 
to suggest that it would greatly honor the 
Master to accept this promise now as being 
true for ua, and, acting upon it, go forth to 
reap. Let us see if there are not some things 
upon which our faith can fasten for a pres- 
ent appropriation of these words, 

First, our Lord bids us look on the fields, 
and tells us that they are white to harvest. 
It does not matter that we do not see with 
the eye of sense signs of a ripening harvest. 
It does not matter that our meetings are not 
crowded with firquirers. It is enough that 
he has and does say (for all his sayings are 
living and contemporaneous), ‘They are 
already white.” Would it not, have been 
sinful folly for the disciples to have refused 
to cast their nets on the ‘‘right side of the 
ship” ut his word, because they had toiled 
all night and had caught nothing? Surely, 
yes! But see what faith wrought for them. 
In the one case they cast their nets on the 
right side, according to his word, and in 
another they launched out into the deep; but 
in both cases they inclosed a great multi- 
tude of fishes. To their sight the fishing 
was poor and without promise; to his sight 
the sea was full of fish and only needed to 
be fished, ‘‘ according to his word.” Fish- 
ing and harvesting for souls, we see, there- 
fore, to be a work done by faith and not by 
sight. The people of Samaria on an occa- 
sion were besieged and on the eve of starva- 
tion; but the prophet came and said: ‘‘ To- 
morrow about this time a measure of fine 
flour shall be sold for ashekel.” To this 
the unbelieving lord, on whose hands the 
king leaned, said: ‘‘ Behold, if the Lord 
should make windows in Heaven, might 
this thing be.” It did not seem possible to 
sight; and there was no faith to take hold 
on the word of the Lord. But the Lord’s 
word was true. He made the hosts of the 
Assyrians ‘‘ to hear a noise of chariots” and 
sént them flying in a panic from the siege, 
leaving their vast stores behind. Surely it 
is well even to shut our eyes of sense and 
take God at his word. Our own experience 
ought to teach us that he spake truly when 
he taught us that ‘‘the Kingdom of God 
cometh not with observation.” How true 
it is that most great harvest times have 
come as a surprise to ‘us. The man or 
woman we have least expected to be con- 
verted has been the first to press into the 
Kingdom. He sees these whitened hearts 
‘and tells us they are ready for the sickle. 
But alas! we.wait for four months to see, 
and then wait another four months, and still 
do not see, aud so do not reap. Did Moses 
see before he led -the way into thewaters 
of the Red Sea? Did Joshua wait to see the 
walls of Jericho tottering before he gave the 
command to “‘shout”? Nay, but “‘ by faith 

they passed the Red Sea,” and ‘ “ee by 
faith the why tater down.” And 





so it is by faith that we are to go forth, 


sickle in hand, to reap a harvest which 


He sees to be white and bids us enter. 

But again there are even signs which He 
vouches to our weakness. Had not one 
woman been converted, and she a most 
hopeless ease? That, indeed, was not 
enough to set their hearts on fire with en- 
thusiasm; but it seems to have filled His 
svul with delight, and he saw the crowd 
of men pouring out of Samaria to hear the 
word for themselves. The disciples did 
not see, but Jesus did. Now has there not 
been one soul given to us in this beginning 
of harvest? Weknow ofa Week of Prayer 
in which on the last night but one a little 
boy rose all alone in the congregation and 
said that night he had given his heart to 
Christ. The meeting closed. No one 
thanked God for that boy’s conversion. 
No one saw in that ‘a cloud no bigger than 
a man’s hand” of a coming rain. No one 
said: ‘*There! Praise the Lord, the rain 
cometh.” No one said: ‘Let us take 
courage; for where one nugget of gold is 
found there will surely be more hard by.” 
A mother asked prayers for her son, for 
whom she had been fur weeks in distress. 
But it wasonly one request, and that from 
a woman little known in the congregation. 
But the church does not wake up to the fact 
that these were signs of harvest. And so 
we fear it will come to pass that the Church 
will rub her sleepy eyes and say: ‘‘ There 
isno harvest this year,” and ‘‘ go to sleep” 
again for another twelve months. Who 
knows what the silent and invisible Spirit 
is doing among‘us? Who knows how 
many souls, like standing grain, are ripen- 
ing, and also, it may be, rotting on the field 
for lack of believing men and women to go 
forth and reap? Who knows how many 
hearts are being burdened in secret for 
Zion, while the reapers are saying: ‘* There 
are yet four months and then cometh the 
harvest.” Oh! for faith to take our Mas- 
ter at his word and go forth and reap, 








THE CATHOLIC PRESS AND THE 
LUTHER SLANDERS. 


We have hopes of the Catholic Mirror, 
after all, though it treated with gross un- 
fairness our exposure of an aggravated 
Catholic slander of Luther. It seems now 
to be in a more tractable condition. It 
calls our attention to the fact that it ad- 
mitted that ‘‘ Luther was not an extra bad 
man in his morals, but simply partook of 
the rottenness of his age.” But this is not 
to the point. There was a specific charge 
that Luther, in a letter of a certain date, 
held that ‘‘ chastity is an unpardonable sin.” 
We showed, by quotations from the letter 
itself—which was written in German and not 
in Latin, as the Catholic authors pretend— 
that Luther not only did not condemn 
chastity, but he said that unchastity isa 
gross sin. (Unkeuschheit ist wol eine grosse 
Siinde.) 

Another clause of the same libel charged 
that Luther asserted that ‘it would be 
better to live in concubinage than chastity.”’ 
We showed by abundant quotations that 
Luther taught no such doctrine. Yet the 
Mirror asserted, on the strength of asingle 
sentence which it picked out of our quota- 
tions from Luther’s letter and wrongly in- 
terpreted, that a worse libel had been 
proved against him than that of Audin and 
Brann. It was this unmitigated misrepre- 
sentation that caused us to use language 
which the Mirror regards as cutting. We 
intend, however, to give the Mirror another 
chance to put itself right in this matter, as 
it hasin that of Catholic statistics, as to 
which it grants ‘‘what Taz INDEPENDENT 
has to say.” We will reprint the para. 
graph of our editorial from which it took 
the sentence above referred to: 

‘He [Luther] goes on to declare, in paragraph 
19, that no one should marry merely on the 
‘atrength of the conclusions of Councils ; and that 
he would sooner trust God’s grace in the case of 
one who, his whole life long, had two or three 
concubines than in that of another who took a 
wife merely because Councils said he might, and 
who otherwise felt that he could not marry law-. 
fully. Let no one, he said, take a wife on such 
terms, at the peril of the loss of bis salva- 
tion ; ‘ but,’ he added, ‘one should, first of all, 
live chastely (sondern sollie nur allererst keusch 
leben) ; or, if he finds he cannot do it (oder wo 
thm das unnéglich wiire), io his weakness and: 
. Sin let. him not despair (in seiner Schwachheit 
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und Siinde nicht verzagen), but call on God for 
help’ (und Gottes Hand anrufen Mid 

The Mirror quoted only to the first 
period, and told its readers the rest of the 
article was too “‘unclean” to copy, that it 
proved a ‘‘ worse ‘libel’ on Luther” than 
that of Brann and that, according to THE 
INDEPENDENT’s own showing, ‘“ Luther held 
that a man might do an immoral act if his 
feelings differed from the decisions of 
autherity”! What an absurd deduction! 
Luther clearly explains why one should not 
take a wife simply on Conciliar decrees. He 
regards it as blasphemy, because in the 
case he supposes, it sets aside the word of 
God, contemns it and exalts the teaching of 
Council above divine Revelation. Ang in 
paragraph 22 of the letter, which we 
printed, the great Reformer makes his mean- 
ing still clearer, saying of the hypothet- 
ical case of the man living in concubinage: 
‘‘ However, my opinion is that such a case 
as this could never happen.” Surely, noman 
of intelligence can mistake Luther’s posi- 
tion. If the Mirror really wants to “be 
entirely fair,” let it correct its misrepresen- 
tation. 

How can the Catholic press believe it is 
helping the Catholic cause by reasserting 
exploded slanders against Luther? It 
ought to have no purpose, concerning 
Luther or any other man, except te estab- 
lish the truth. If charges of the gravest 
character which it has published are proved, 
incontestably, to be false, why should it 
hesitate to acknowledge it? Only two 
Catholic papers have referred to our refuta- 
tion of the slander as to Luther’s teaching 
respecting chastity; but neither of them 
treats it with the least degree of fairness. 

There are two other slanders quite as un- 
founded, which Catholics have taken a 
strange delight in publishing. One is that 
Luther was a drunkard. Brann asserts it 
most offensively, and quotes Audin, who 
is the prolific source of so much abuse of 
the Reformer, to show how much wine and 
beer he bought in one year. But he does 
not refer to the admission which Audin 
himself is constrained to make in the sen- 
tence: “ It is certain that Luther loved the 
pleasures of the table, beer and good wine 
especiaily, but taken in moderation, He 
also says on the next page (Vol. II, p. 256) 
that the Reformer was temperate; he drank 
little, and brought tothe table agreeable 
conversation 

Another heinously wicked charge is that 
Catherine Yon Bora gave birth to a child 
fourteen days after her marriage with Lu- 
ther. Erasmus, who certainly was not 
friendly toward Luther and whom Brann, 
Audin and others frequently quote when 
they want to abuse the Reformer, caught 
up with glee this rumor, and circulated it. 
But subsequently he discovered it to bea 
slander, ‘‘an empty report,” and he had 
the honesty to retract it. He wrote: 

** De conjugio Lutheri certum est, de partu ma- 

turo spersae vanus erat rumor; nunc lamen gra- 
vida esse dicilur.” 
This explicit Catholic testimony to the fal- 
sity of the report is never referred to by the 
Catholic accusers. But Erasmus, com- 
pelled to retract his charge against Luther, 
must have his thrust; and it was none the 
less keen from being impersonal. It was 
aimed at the morals of celibacy. To the 
retraction the great humorist added this 
sentence : 

“If the popular fable be true that Antichrist 
is to be the fruit of the union of a monk anda 
nun, how many thousands of Antichrists must 
the world already have had.” Si vera est vulgi 
fabula Antichristum nasciturum ex Monacho et 
Monacha, quot Antichristorum millia jam olim 
habet mandus. (Erasmi, Opp. III, 790, Leyden, 
1703.) 

It would be too much to ask our Catholic 
friends to quote the last paragraph; but 
they ought to be sufficiently interested in 
the truth to quote Erasmus’s retraction. 

a a a a latins 

Tue Richmond Religious Herald says we 
‘shouted loudly over W. Hayne Leavell when, 
all of a sudden, he packed up and went over to 


the Congregationalists,” Will our contempo- 
rary, which, we believe, means to tell the truth, 
please make a full retraction. We did no such 
thing. Tue INDEPENDENT never expresses pleas- 
ure when a believing Christian man leayes one 
denomination for another because he fancies it _ 
will yield him more room. As @ rule, we think 
it is best for a man to stay where he is,and make 
himself. _ The last 





room for hi clause in the Relig- 
ious Herald's ph is so utterly baseless 
that it almost oar faith that it means to 
tell the truth, r 


THE APOLOGETICS OF JUDGE 
LYNCH. 


Jupez Lyrxos, though a desperado and a 
murderer; sometimes turns philosopher and 
even reformer. In the former character he 
assumes to reason, and in the latter claims 
for himself good motives. _ In neither char- 
acter does he like the doctrine of Tus In- 
DEPENDENT. We are not all surprised at 
his dislike; for we never yet heard of a 
man who had any special fondness for being 
hanged, even for the crime of murder. All 
murderers agree in not liking the gallows 
for themselves; and in this respect Judge 
Lynch shows the instincts of the class to 
which he belongs. 

‘‘Lynching,” says this sage and patriotic 
friend of justice and good order, “is the 
expression of an intention to make sure of 
punishment to a wrong doer.” Civilsociety, 
operating through its courts and proceed- 
ing according to the rules of law, cannot 
be trusted to do this; and, hence, a law- 
less mob, proceeding without trial, without 
evidence, without any defense on the -part 
of the accused, not representing the people 
as a body politic, but representing nothing 
except its own mad and insane passions, 
without any authority of law and against 
such authority, must now and then step in 
and actually commit the crime of murder 
in order ‘*to make sure of punishment to 
awrong doer.” Such is the logic of Judge 
Lynchin one of his recent utterances. We 
think that it would be a thousand times 
better to have the ‘‘wrong doer” now 
and then escape altogether, rather than to 
have this logic put into practice. The way 
to find out whether a man is a “ wrong 
doer” or not is te try the question judicial- 
ly; and the experience of the most enlight- 
ened nations of the earth is that there is no 
better machinery for this purpose than a 
court of justice, with its indictment to be 
tried, with its judge to expound the law, 
with its jury to find the facts, with its pros- 
ecuting attorney to hunt up the evidence 
and present it, and with its counsel for the 
defense to show and to say all that can be 
shown and said in favor of the accused. 
This is the best way to “‘ make sure of the 
punishment of the wrong doer”; and, 
although it is not absolutely perfect, it is 
immeasurably better than any other way. 

Judge Lyuch further says: ‘‘ Lynching 
is really a protest against the bad adminis- 
tration of the law—a sort of blind one, I 
grant, but one which sensible men should 
heéd after all. It influences sensi- 
ble men to correct the evils which incite to 
lynching.” And on this account, it is not 
so bad after all as at first sight it might 
seem to be, Turn your ‘‘guns” upon 
these evils and correct them; and then 
Judge Lynch, being a reformer of rather 
radical type, will stop business. These horrid 
lawyers, stupid judges and faithless jurors, 
by their omissions and perversions of justice, 
make the occasion for his work. Set them 
right, and Judge Lynch ‘will set himself 
right. His disposition is so sweet and gen- 
tle that he never does any harm until he gets 
thoroughly provoked; and even then what 
he does is inthe way of ‘‘protest,” that 
‘*sensible men” may open their eyes and 
give him no further occasion for being 
provoked. 

Let us say in reply that we do not believe 
in mob-murders as the means of ‘‘a pro- 
test.” Neither the law of God nor the law 
of man sanctions them; and no right rea- 
son can ever apologize for them. They are 
crimes of the very highest grade; and if 
civil society winks at them, it will do so at 
its peril. They are not punishments any 
more than the assassination of President Gar- 
field by Guiteau was a punishment. They 
belong to the category of lawless and pro- 
hibited acts; and the proper method of 
dealing with the actors is to punish them 
for protesting in this way. These actors, 
moreover, are but the merest fragment of 
society, and generally men of “ the baser 
sort”; and they have no commission, ex- 
cept that which they extemporize for them- 
selves, for breaking into jails, dragging out 
prisoners who are in the custody of the law 
and hanging them by the necks, on the the- 
ory of making ‘‘ a protest” against the im- 
perfect administration of the law. 

Judge Lynch finds an excuse for bis 
deeds of blood and murder in the. work of 
the San Francisco Vigilance Committee in 





observe that the two cases are not at all 

parallel. ‘his: committee was the product: 
of a general uprising of the people, for the 

time being, to put down crime, and repre- 
sented the people of that city. Though 
the process was irregular, as is the fact with 
every revolution, it was, nevertheless, sus- 
tained by the voice of, the people at a time 
when there was almost no law in San 
Francisco, and assassins and robbers had 
fulliswing. The uprising was for self-pres- 
ervation in the circumstances as then ex- 
isting. The mob-hangings of Judge Lynch, 
that have become alarmingly frequent, 
present no analogy to such a case, and have 
none of its features. No condition of 
things exists in any state of this Union for 
which such a mob is the proper ‘ protest.” 
There is no laxity in the regular adminis- 
tration of justice that cannot be better 
cured without it than with it. 

The simple truth is that Judge Lynch 
is not, afterall, areformer. He is not even 
a revolutionist, any more than is a house 
breaker or a highway robber. He is a law- 
less murderer, pure and simple; and he 
confesses the fact by usually seeking the 
night season for his crime, and concealing 
his identity under a disguise, Tar Inpg- 
PENDENT is compelled to adhere to its pre- 
viously announced theory as to the remedy 
for lynehing. The lynchers should be 
treated uccording to law; and this consists 
in trying them for their crimes, and, if they 
are convicted, as they should he upon 
adequate proof, then in hanging them by 
the neck till they are dead. A few well 
marked examples of this kind will put an 
end to their sort of ‘‘ protest”; and this is 
just the thing now greatly needed in the 
interests of law and order. 


Etlitoriat Hotes. 


Tue Rev. E. L. Stropparp, pastor of St. John's 
Free Episcopal Church, Jersey City, took occa- 
sion, on Sabbath morning last, to make a person- 
al explanation from the pulpit concerning the 
gossip about him, in connection with the sudden 
death of his wife, in May last, by an accidental 
shot from a pistol held by him, and which pistol 
Mr. Stoddard was endeavoring, when the acci- 
dent occurred, to place on a shelf in a closet in 
the’ presence of his wife. There is no question 
whatever that the death of Mrs. Stoddard was 
purely accidental. Had Mr. Stoddard rested on 
these facts he would have acted wisely. But he 
has now attempted to explain matters from the 
pulpit which needed no explanation with all 
fair-minded persons ; and in a public manner he 
has also chosen to tell his people that, in his 
great affliction, he has sought to drown his sor- 
rows by going to the theaters and other places of 
amusement, in New York. The papers say 
that “‘some of the members of the church, 
who thought this conduct on the part 
of their pastor unseemly, began to talk about it 
among themselves and their neighbors.” Of 
course they would thus talk; and the talk will 
not, after this public admission, be likely to be 
confined either to New Jersey or to New York. 
Asa minister of Christ, he has, by his example 
at least, taken a new departure in his public 
teachings to mourners. He has given his church 
and congregation to understand that he has 
adopted a new method to obtain peace and con- 
solation in this sudden and heart-rending dis- 
pensation of Divine Providenee. In all the past 
it hes been the custom of Christian minis- 
ters of all sects to direct the attention of the 
afflicted to God and to religion as the great and 
only souree of permanent comfort in such a 
trial. But these public utterances of Mr. Stod- 
dard will bring the subject of theaters and other 
places of amusement to the attention of mourn- 
ers in a new light. Those who are in sorrow are 
now told, by the example of Mr. Stoddard, that 
the play-house will help to ‘‘ assuage” their grief. 
Such teachings will smooth the track to the the- 
ater immensely among the thousands and tens 
of thousands hereabouts, who “' refuse to be 
comforted” by religion. If such teachings are 
heeded, we would not be surprised if our theaters 
should now be attended largely by audiences in 
black crape and bombazine, instead of the “ full 
dress” of blooming colors in which theater-goers 
are now expected to appear. If people can go, in 
affliction, to the theater for cowwfort when death 
enters their dwellings, why not go joy fills 
their cup? When men, in andout of Wall Street, 
lose their thousands and millions by speculation, 
shall we now 4ouk ‘to Mr. Stoddard or some other 
excellént clergyman for such advice as will send 
them, oné and all, to the play-house to drown 
their troubles? Shall the theater, and not the 
Church and religion, be pointed to—from the 
pulpit and in the lecture room—as. the place to 
go for that help and strength which is needed to 











the early. days of that* city, forgetting to | already broad” and ensy enough,°one wedid | 
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. think, to sttract nine-tenths of the young peo- 


ple of these crowded cities.. Are our pulpite 


to be used now to help, instead of to counteract 


the influences of these doubtful places of amuse-. 
ment? Theaters, gambling houses, drinking 
saloons and worse places are likely to flourish, 
without the help of ministers either by their 
example or by their direct teachings, We ad- 
vise Mr. Stoddard and all other ministers to ac- 
cept personally, and administer to others, those 
truths which were precious to Him who was a 
man of sorrows and acquainted with grief, and» 
who has taught us as Christians, when in trouble, 
to look to Him as the only true source of conso- 
lation. 





Is The Presbyterian sure, with its well-known 
views, that it shows proper courage in publish- 
ing, without a word of protest or reply, the fol- 
lowing answer by President McCosh, to Dr, With- 
row's rebuke of his indiscretion. in allowing it 
to be imagined that he taught Fvolution in the 
College at Princeton? Dr. McCosh’s letter is 
headed : ‘‘Is Development Irreligious?” 

** You will allow me to say to your readers tbat, in 
order to ascertain what my views on ‘Develop- 
Ment’ are, no one needs to resort to unauthorized 
reports which may or may not be accurate; be will 
find them in easily accessible publications under my - 
own name—in particular in my Philosophic Series, 
No, 8, (Scribner's, New York, publishers) * What 
Development Can Do, and What It Cannot Do.’ I 
have regretted for years past that certain defenders 
of religion have been injuring the cause which they 
mean to benefit among educated young men by in- 
discriminately attacking development, instead of 
seeking to ascertain what the process is, and turning 
it to'a religious use. In doing so they haye acted as 
injufliciously as those who, in Newton's. day, de- 
scribed the law of gravitation, which he discovered, 
as atheistic, or who, in the last age, denounced 
geology as inconsistent with Ssripture, of wnich prej- 
udices they had soon to become ashamed. What 
we need in the present day are young Christian 
naturalists, ready to rescue Evolution, which isa 
natural process—which, in fact, is one of God's 
methods of operation, from the abuse which has been 
made of it by infidels, In @ brief article in this 
month’s Homiletic Monthly I have said: 

“*¢T am at the head of a College in which I have to 
speak of such subjects. Were I magisterially to de- 
clare that there is no evolution in Nature, and that 
any one advocating it is setting himself against 
Scripture, I would place some of my most thought- 
ful students in great diMeulty and perplexity, They 
would tel] me that, in their researches into Nature, 
they see evolution everywhere, and ask me whether 
they are to give up science or Scripture; and some 
might be tempted to abandon their Bible, which they 
are told is inconsistent with late discoveries. From 
the time of my entrance into my office I told the 
young men committed to my care that there 1s evo- 
jution everywhere in Nature, and that there ts noth- 

ing m that evolution, properly explained and duly 
limited, inconsistent with revelation, Some of the 
young men so trained are now professors in our 
College, and they see development in Nature, and 
yet are devout believers in the Word of God. They 
see God working by developmen‘ in the processes of 
Nature.’ 

“Proceeding in this way, acknowledging God's 
Word, and acknowledging God’s works, and finding 
them net inconsistent, we are not much troubled 
in our College with skepticism, which is more likely 
to appear in institutions in which recent science is 
ignorantly denounced, JAMES MCCoSH,” 





Szenator Cu.oM, of Illinois, last week called 
up his bill in regard to Utah, and proveeded to 
address the Senate in favor of its adoption. The 
essence of the bill consists in the proposition to 
repeal the law by which provision was made for 
the organization of a territorial government in 
Utah, and in providing for the government of 
the territory by a commission to be appointed by 
the President, just as is already done in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, This is substantially what 
the President recommended fh his last message 
to Congress. Senator Cullom, in his speech, 
reviewed the whole question, from the act of 
Congress in 1862 down to the present time, and 
showed with what persistency the Mormons of 
Utah, acting under the guidance and authority 
of an ecclesiastical despotism, had defied the 
laws of the United States on the subject of po- 
lygamy. The question then presented is whether 
the United States can and will enforce its laws 
in that territory, and whether Oongress will 
adopt adequate and efficient measures for this 
purpose, This is the question. Senator Cul- 
lom’s bill is an advance upon any previous legis- 
lation on this subject. It proposes to try the 
efticacy of a new remedy ; and that is the direct 
government of Utah by the United States, with- 
out the machinery of a territorial legislature 
chosen by the people. This is different from the 
usual practice of Congress in dealing with the 
territories of the United States, and yet not be- 
yond its power. We have repeatedly referred to 
this as the true legal remedy for Mormon polyg- 
amy, and as the only remedy within the reach 
of law that promises any hope of success, It is 
easy to criticise this remedy; yet it is worthy of 
notice that all the critics who find fault with it 
propose nothing else as efficient and nothing else 
that will cure the evil. The Edmunds law is a 
failure ; and 80 will every law be that leaves the _ 
political é 
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the people, they can and will, so long as they 
wield the political power in Utah, practically 
defeat the operation of any such law. This is 
just what they have been doing for years, and 
what they mean todo. The remedy is to take 
this power out of their hands, and subject them 
to # power that they cannot resist or defeat. 





Tux Senate last week passed the bill of Sena- 
tor Hoar for the regulation of the count 
of the electoral votes cast for President 
and Vice-President. The same bill, after a thor- 
ough discussion, was passed at the Senate the 
last session of Congress, but was not taken up 
for any action by the House of Representatives. 
It failed to become a law simply by omission, 
It now goes to the present House of Representa- 
tives at an early stage in the session, and it re- 
mains to be seen what that body will do with it. 
We shall next Fall pass through the excitement 
and struggle of another Presidential election, 
and no onecan tell beforehand how this vote will 
stand, or how close it will be as between the two 
parties, or what difficulties or complications may 
arise in the process of counting the votes. We 
know what occurred in the Winter of 1876-77, 
when the appointment of an Electoral Commis- 
sion seemed to be the only way of settling the 
questions in dispute. The bill of Senator Hoar, 
which has been passed by the Senate, provides 
beforehand for the manner of conducting the 
electoral count, and for the settlement of any 
disputed questi that may arise. The two 
houses of Congress should either adopt this bill, 
or some other one that will gain the same end. 
One house is Democratic, and the other Repub- 
lican ; and neither should consent to an adjourn- 
ment until some definite plan for conducting the 
count is established, which by both will be re- 
garded as binding when the time comes for do- 
ing the work. Now is the time to agree upon 
the plan, before the election takes place, and be- 
fore the country is involved in the excitement 
and commotion thereof, and also before any 
specific questions have arisen to be determined. 
Congress will be exceedingly remiss in its duty 
to the country if it fails to act on this subject at 
the present session. If there is any better plan 
than that of Senator Hoar, let us have it. At 
any rate let the question be settled. 








Ma. Hows, of this city, has introduced into 
the legislature of this state a bill, accompanied 
by a memorial of the Prison Association of the 
state, which proposes the appointment of a com- 
mission of experts to examine the whole subject 
of prison labor, gather facts and report recom- 
mendations on or before the 1st of next March. 
The only doubt that we have about this bill 
relates to the shortness of the time given for the 
examination. If the work can be thoroughly 
done within this time, then so much the better; 
but if it cannot, then more time should be given, 
even if the report has to be made to the next leg- 
islature, There certainly should be no hasty and 
ill-considered action on the subject, In 1876 the 
state had to expend over half a million of dcllars 
for the support of its state prisons ; and in 1883 
these prisons were more than self-supporting 
under the contract system which was established 
in 1877, Mr. Baker, the Prison Superintendent, 
in his report to the legislature, takes strong 
ground in favor of this system, and sustains his 
position by an array of facts and arguments 
which we do not think can be answered. He 
maintains that it has worked well for the state 
and for the prisoners, and that there are no evils 
resulting from it which call for its abandonment 
or radical change. Circumstances, especially the 
vote of the people on the subject last Fall, how- 
ever, make it necessary for the legislature to 
re-examine this question, and then act in view of 
the light thereby gained. This examination can- 
not be made in a moment, and it cannot be thor- 
oughly made without the aid of a commission ; 
and no action should be taken until it is made, 
Hence the bill of Mr. Howe is a very wise one, 
with the possible exception that more time should 
be allowed for the examination which it proposes, 





Mr. Hatsexx, of Kentucky, last week intro- 
duced into the House of Representatives a bill 
to repeal the Civil Service law, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Civil Service. We 
rather like the honesty and frankness of Mr. 
Halsell. He does not believe in the law, and he 
does not believe that the Democratic Party be- 
lieves in it ; and he has the courage of his convic- 
tions. Whether he is as politicaily sagacious as 
he is honest is another question. The bill will 
of course be squelched by the Civil Service 
Committee, not because the Democrats there, as 
@ party organization, are iu favor of the law, 
but because they dare not make an open record 
against it. The Presidential election occurs 
next year, and it will hardly do for the Demo- 
crates toadd to the many existing reasons why 
they should be defeated. The first thing to be 
done is to get into power’; and then, as we can- 
not doubt, the Civil Service law would either be 
repealed or rendered practically a dead letter. 
The course of the Democrats of Ohio toward 
Senator Pendleton isa very significant indica- 
tion of the temper of the party on this subject. 
Even Ex-Senaior Thurman was very careful not 


to indorse the Senator’s Civil Service record. 
He spoke of it asa “‘ mistake” which ought to 
be forgiven, and not as a virtue which ought to 
be approved. The plain truth is that the whole 
record of the Democratic Party, ever since the 
days of General Jackson, shows that the ‘spoils 
system” is its favorite system ; and there is no 
evidence that on this subject it has undergone 
any essential change. Mr. Halsell, in his bill, 
may not be politically wise just atthe present 
moment; but he correctly represents the De- 
mocracy as it practically would be, should it 
come into power. The triumph of that party 
would, for the present, be the end of Civil Ser- 
vice Reform in the General Government. On 
this subject the party cannot be trusted, 


Senator Huw, of Colorado, last week made a 
forcible speech in advocacy of his bill to establish 
telegraphy as a part of the postal system of this 
country. The speech shows that he has thorough- 
ly studied the subject, He presented a long 
array of figures presenting the statistical history 
of postal telegraphy ir Europe, especially in 
Great Britain, and other evidences showing the 
complete success of the system in the countries 
where it has been tried, not only in cheapening 
the rates, but also in adding to the facilities of 
the people for intercourse with each other, with- 
out imposing any additional] tax burdens through 
the Government. He also gave the history of 
telegraphy in this country, showing the various 
stages of the process by which the business had 
been absorbed and monopolized by the Western 
Union Company, and that the nominal stock of 
this company represents more than twice the 
capital actually invested, This fictitious capital 
is purely the product of the ‘“‘ watering” pro- 
cess; and yet the peuple in telegraphic rates 
are charged for the whole, as if the whole were 
a bona fide investment of real capital. The 
Western Union is to-day a stupsndous and un- 
scrupulous monopoly, so strong as to render all 
private competition with it impossible. Senator 
Hill, after this exhibit of the situation in the 
facts thereof, briefly explained the provisions 
of his bill. We donot say that this particular 
bill is the best that can be prepared, though it 
strikes us very favorably; but we do say that 
Congress, by passing this bill ora better one, 
ought to give the country the benefits of postal 
telegraphy. We have no doubt as to the wisdom 
and practicability of the idea in. application to 
the United States, What has worked so admir- 
ably in Great Britian, as well as elsewhere, will 
work well here, The people want it, and in the 
end will have it; if not by this Congress, then 
by one yet to be elected that will in this respect 
respond to the popular demand. 








Tue papers reported, some time ago, that the 
famous Sioux chief, Sitting Bull, had deter- 
mined to adopt the Roman Catholic faith as 
soon as he could decide which of his wives to 
keep. There was a suspicion about the story 
that his conversion was not more than skin- 
deep, and this impression is confirmed by a let- 
ter just received from a correspondent who has 
lately visited him and held a conversation with 
him in his own language, The poor man is not 
well. He is partly paralyzed; and his house is 
stripped of every comfort. A pile of straw, with 
a dirty, ragged calico over it for a bed-tick, and 
his blanket, was all the furniture, except a cook- 
ing-stove. He said he had given away every- 
thing else to the medicine men to have them 
frighten away the ghosts that were drawing his 
face to one side. It will be remembered that it 
was Sitting Bull whom General Logan had sharp 
words with when the Senatorial Committee was 
visiting the Sioux last Summer. General Logan 
told him that he was no better than any 
other Indian, and he must be taught not to ex- 
pect any special respect because he had been a 
famous chief. Afterward—and this we have rot 
seen in print—Sitting Bull remarked, referring 
to General Logan: ‘ He looks as if he hed say- 
age blood in his veins; by his eye I should say 
he descended from a savage race,” White peo- 
ple have been known to say as much, 





Tue manager of The Christian Recorder (Afri- 
can Methodist) is the Rev. Theodore Gould. We 
quote a bit from his experience of civil rights in 
the South, It is worth reading : 


“ After taking leave of a number of brethren at 
Macon, we boarded the cars for the purpose of con- 
tinuing our journey to Greenwood, 8, C., the seat of 
the Columbia Conference. We were put in an old 
baggage car. I call it thedog car. There was no 
ventilation except you hoisted your window; the 
seats were hard and uncomfortable. In this box 
were crowded the educated Christian gentlemen, 
Bishop Dickerson, D.D., Dr. Arnott, Financial Secre- 
tary. . . . and several other ministers, holding 
first-class tickets. All night we were obliged to put 
up with that kind of fare, except about two hours, 
where we lay over to change cara at midnight, when 
we got out of the cars in the dark, away out in the 
country somewhere, and made our way the best we 
could to a place called the depot. On entering we 
found a fire, and around it sat four or five rough 
looking white men. I never saw a ku-Klux, but if I 


While they sat toasting their shins until they al- 





come near, We had to sit back in the cold and do 
the best we could. To my mind, all they wanted was 
what they would call a pretext. If we hadcontended 
for our rights I believe taose men were ready to do 
anything the Devil wanted them to do. It was a 
relief to us when the train came, to enter another 
dog car, not much better than the one we left. The 
white people of the North cannot form any concep- 
tion of how colored people are treated in the South, 
unless they were to paint themsejves and crimp 
their hair and travel as black men and women, and 
then, I tell you, they will learn something. . . . 
On our way from Augusta to Greenwood there was 
but one car, and that was divided—one-half for bag- 
gage, the other for passengers, The balance of the 
train was freight; and don’t you know, a mean, 
contemptible white man, with his whisky and the 
Devil, wanted the conductor to put us out of that, 
because white folks had to ride in it. I said to Bish- 
op Dickerson: ‘ This kind of treatment is not help- 
ing my religion one bit. Hungry and bedeviled al] 
night, now they want to make us get out of the 
only car on the train. I suppose he wanted the con- 
ductor to put us in with the freight.’ These are 
some of the things our Bishops and Gene. a] Officers 
and ministers bave to encounter in this almost God- 
forsaken country. But there will be a change; it 
cannot Jast. If our people will steadfastly look to 
getting homes, educating their children, deal hon- 
estly, dress becoming, neat and clean, conduct them- 
selves properly, throw away their tobacco and snuff, 
do not touch whisky and beer, love the Lord and 
serve him with a pure heart, he who is the God of 
the oppressed will redress the urtold wrongs of a 
poor, despised and outraged people.” 





WE have received suggestions and protests on 
the subject of the cars on the Brooklyn Bridge, 
the more important of whieh relate to the heat- 
ing of the same. It seems that the trustees are 
in favor of using a stove—the old method—which 
heats and distributes warm air through the car, 
and gives, without doubt, a very pleasant kind 
of atmosphere; but there should be a law en- 
acted to prevent any bridge car or other means 
of conveyance from containing or using any ordi- 
nary receptacle for live coals, as the possible ef- 
fect of an accident and fire from such apparatus 
—judging from the awful accidents in the past— 
are too terrible to contenplate. If a car, heated 
in the ordinary way by astove, or by any other 
unsafe method, should catch fire in the middle 
of the Bridge, nobody could well escape. The 
women and children could not climb the wires, 
and the men, if able to do so, could not hold on 
long there in bitter cold weather, such as that of 
a fewdaysago. The only alternative in that 
event would be to drop several hundred feet 
into the river below. We hope the trustees of 
the Brooklyn Bridge will at once make up their 
minds to consider this aspect of the matter, and, 
if they have adopteda plan that involves a 
stove, they will consider the above facts and 
make provision accordingly. 





Tue chief of our mailing department has 
called our attention to the fact that our sub- 
scription list in foreign countries is larger 
at the present time than at any former period in 
our history, and is steadily increasing year by 
year among the permanent residents broad, being 
there by our foreign ministers, consuls and 
other officials, and also by our missionaries 
ard a large number of American travelers. 
Probably no religious journal in America, 
judging by the figures presented,is now so widely 
taken in Europe as Toe INDEPENDENT. It is ex- 
tensively seen and read, as the names on our 
mail books now show, in England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, Wales, France, Germany, Prussia, Austria, 
Norway, Italy, Spain, Switzerland, Turkey, 
Greece, India, China, Japan, Persia, Syria, 
Ceylon, Africa, Australia, West Indies, New- 
foundland, Mexico, U.8. of Columbia, Brazil, 
Buenos Ayres, Chili, Sandwich Islands, and all 
the provinces of Canada. 





....There is a difference in newspapers, says 
The Interior. Omitting what is said of the 
Episcopal papers as hardly courteous, we read: 

“A genuine Methodist paper is brimful of Meth- 
odist heartiness, zeal and enthusiasm. A Presbyte- 
rian paper is marked by solidity and sense. The 
Congregationalists take to what is called ‘culture,’ 
and are probably, on an average, the best read de- 
nomination in the country; that is to say, they cul- 
tivate their literary and esthetic tastes more than 
any other. Boston—the ideal, not the real Boston— 
is their holy city.” 
Yes, Boston. And the word must be pronounced 
with due reverence. The accented o of the first 
syllable is not the ordinary short 3, but the same 
prolonged and pronounced with a marked rev- 
erence, a8 in the kindred word God, These are 
the only two words in which the vowel has this 
peculiar sound ; and a true Bostonian,who prop- 
erly appreciates Boston culture,always takes pains 
to make the vowel in the name of his sacred city 
fill the mouth as roundly as in that of his Deity. 


..».The Interior does not get the best of all 
the jokes. It described itself in its chromatic 
Christmas edition as ‘‘clad in purple and fine 
linen.” Thereupon The Herald and Presbyter 
wanted to know if it fared sumptuously eVery 
day and went where it saw Abraham and Laza- 
rus afar off. The Interior replied that it was 
not thinking of Dives at all, but of the tabernacle 
which was to be made of “ten curtains [The 





most roasted, they never offered to let one of us 


blue and purple and scarlet, with cherubim of 
cunning work.” Nowstepsin The Central Pres- 
byterian, and suggests that if The Interior tries 
to model itself after the tabernacle ite chief suc- 
cess is in obedience to the last direction: “‘ And 
thou shalt make for the hanging five pillars of 
shittim w: ” which is said to flourish only in a 
dry, arid seil, “and overlay them with gold,” 
Mr. McCormick’s, “.... and thou shalt cast 
five sockets of brass for them.” 


....There are,says The Evangelist, “more than 


Sour hundred affirmations” in the Presbyterian 


Standards. There must be more than that in 
the Methodist Standards, which include Wes- 
ley’s sermons andthe Methodist Hymn Book. 
The question is, How much is meant by subscrip- 
tion tosuch a body of aftirmations? The Evangel- 
ist is clearly right in championing the right 
of Premilftnarians in the Presbyterian Church, 
notwithstanding that their doctrine is anti-con- 
fessional. It quotes the adopting act of the 
Presbyterian Church which recognizes the Stand- 
ards as being “‘in all the essential and necessary 
articles, good forms of sound words,and systems 
of Christian doctrine.” Subscription to the 
Standards is one of those things in which it is 
best to lean to the side of tolerance. 


...-Governor Murray, of Utah, in his recent 
message to the legislature of that territory, gave 
to that body a very wholesome lecture as to what 
it ought to do, especially with reference to the 
crime of polygamy. There is, however, no pros- 
pect that the legislature will follow the Govern- 
or’s good advice. Nothing but stern and abso- 
lute necessity will bring the Mormons to their 
senses on this subject ; and the sooner they are 
made to feel this necessity the better. 


...-Dr.R.T.Nevin,rector of the St.Paul’s Epis- 
copal Church in Rome, we said was going to In- 
dia ; but he is taking a roundabout road, if he 
has not changed his mind. He is now on his 
way to Andover to deliver to the advanced 
class a series of lectures on **The Claims of 
Rome.” Some of our readers know very well 
that Dr. Nevin is son of the distinguished 
Mercersburg and Lancaster divine of the same 
name, but of the Reformed (German) Church, 


..-.The threat of war is likely to be a blessing 
finally toChina, Pres. W. A. P. Martin writes 
from Pekin to the Evangelist: 


“The mere apprehension of war has given a pow- 
erful impulse to the extension of the telegraph, 
whichis now at the gates of Pekin; and the contin- 
uance of this state of things will soon bring us the 
railway. The actual shock might perhaps break 
down old prejudices and strike out new lights on a 
far more extensive scale.” 


....Governor Cleveland has just pardoned a 
man who was sentenced to imprisonment for 
twenty years and has been in prison for eight 
years, but who, according to the Governor’s find- 
ing, is not the man that committed the crime. 
If the Governor is correct in this position, then 
the court and jury blundered most horribly. It 
is plain that there ought to be some provision of 
law to make some redress to one who has thus 
innocently suffered. 


....We do not quite see how to harmonize the 
two, but The Congregationalist probably does. 
In the same number it condemns Professor 
Harris for indorsing Professor Ladd’s view 
in his book on the Scriptures, and then, 
in its leading editorial, warmly commends 
to ministers Professor Fisher, who stands on 
very much the same platform as Ladd, and, even 
more, praises Professor Briggs’s book, which is 
certainly quite as advanced as Ladd’s. 


...-Governor Hoadly was inaugurated Jast 
week ; and now for the first time in thirty-two 
years the state government of Ohio is wholly in 
Demoeratic hands, The first fruit of the vic- 
tory we have in the defeat of Senator Pendleton 
on account of his Civil Service record; and 
doubtless the repeal of the “Scott law” will 
come in due season as a tribute to the rum- 
sellers. 


....Mr. Robert Rodney, of the United States 
Navy—whether a lieutenant, or an admiral, or 
what, we do not know and donot care to know— 
proposes to have the Constitution so amended 
that no one in the United States shall be per- 
mitted to own more than ten millions of dollars. 
If Mr. Rodney cannot fight better than he 
thinks, he should at once be put on the retired 
list. 


...-It is not surprising that there should be 
some reduction in postal receipts as the conse- 
quence of the reduction in the rate of letter- 
postage. This loss will soon be made up by the 
increase of letters, without anything like a cor- 
responding increase in the cost of their transpor- 
tation ; and we believe that this would be true if 
the rate were reduved to one cent: 


...:Democtacy ih Ohio is certainly in a very 
bad way. The success of Mr. Payne and the defeat 
of Senator Pendleton have not only put the Dem- 
ocrats at loggerheads among themselves, but in 
view of the reason for the Senator’s defeat, have 
settled the question whether the Democrats can 
be trusted on the great question of Civil Servicé 
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..-We are glad to obserye that Mr. Howe’s 
bill for a State Prison Commission, to investi- 
gate the whole subject of prison labor, has been 
reported favorably in the legislature of this 
state. The adoption of the bill is the wise course 
to be pursued. The legislature is manifestly not 
prepared to act on this subject until it shall have 
been thoroughly investigated. 


..--It is encouraging to learn that the recent 
lynching of Atchison in Virginia by a murderous 
mob has aroused the indignation of the people 
of the county where the scene occurred, and 
that they are determined to bring the murderers 
to justice. We hope that they will succeed. 
The remedy for lynching is to hang the lyuchers. 


...Tho fact that bills, aggregating in amount 
to no less than five hundred millions of dollars, 
for all sorts of special appropriations, have al- 
ready been presented’ to Congress, shows the 
mischievous influence of having a large surplus 
revenue. The temptations thereof are very 
numerous, and often lead to bad legislation. 


.. Judge Stowe very properly rebuked the 
attempts to make a hero of young Nutt in the 
court room by presenting to him a basket of 
flowers. The judge said: ‘I'll have none of 
that. I will commit any person caught bringing 
flowers into the room.” 


..We give Governor Abbett, of New Jersey, 
the credit of saying all he had to say and all he 
needed to say, without any waste of words, in 
his recent message to the legislature. The mes- 
sage, in this respect, is a model, and is certainly 
a good beginning. 


.-The Richmond State (Dem.) thinks that 
“the national banking system must remain till 
a better one can be found,” This rule would 
give the system a very long lease of life, as it is 
difficult to see how the wit of man can devise a 
better system. 


....We are pleased to see how fully “ Hill- 
side” (whose “hill” is at Newton) has cor- 
rected in The Examiner some errors in his 
statements about Dr. Duryea. We expected 
nothing less. 


. It is as we expected. The Bartholdi Fund 
Exhibition was opened on Sunday ; and now the 
American Water Color Society makes bold to 
open its exhibition on Sunday. 


...-We have not received The Presbyterian 
Review yet. It is very late. 








PUBLIC OPINION. 





Tue INDEPENDENT in all its history never 
received, in a corresponding period, so 
many hearty testimonials in its favor as 
during the past few months. With such 
strong friends to speak for us, we expect to 
continue, asin years past, to march along 
increasing in circulation and widening in 
influence in all directions. It is well known 
and admitted that no religious weekly in 
the country, or in the world—and the best 
religious papers are published here—spends 
so much money in securing able writers 
and contributors as Taz INDEPENDENT, and 
our plans the present year will 
call for a larger outlay this di- 
No other 
journal in America, whether weekly or 
daily, secular or religious, can show in its 
columns every week so many able and pop- 


for 
in 


rection than ever before. 


ular names, as writers, as are seen in this 
paper. This fact is known and admitted, 
and hence its large subscription list among 


clergymen, college officials, and literary _ 


men and women. We invite the special 


attention of all our readers to the following 





FROM INDIVIDUALS. 


The Rev. F. W. Towle, North Attleboro, Maes., 
says: ‘I get five times my money’s worth.” 

W. E. Fisher, of ———, says: ‘It is certainly 
ahead of any paper of the kind I have ever 
taken.” 

The Rev. Lewis W. Burton, of Cleveland, O., 
says: “ The whole family say it is the best paper 
they see.” 

A Lutheran cle 
says: “To me THE 


M. T. Walker, Milton, Wis., says: ‘‘ We think 
that we get more value for the me money than any 
one thing we buy.” 


man at Gettysburg, Pa., 
DEPENDENT is simply in- 


John Conn, of Albany, Oregon, says: ‘I 
have taken the Peeee one 2 rea, Het, amt,0 
Baptist heart and soul. 

M. J. Metcalf, Monmouth, Me., says: ‘‘I could 
not aay too much in f in favor of the 2 ee There 
is nothing of the kind superior to 

my. in Hartford, Conn., writes us: “TI 


Uy any rallies Jouronl (to ote least unsurpassed 
ph esr wre th shrek Ohio, says: 








among the a ouenne a of the dag.” 


is well sw 
yours as the most able and instructive.” 

8. 8B. pete nage el O, says: “The paper 
better fills 
ligious oe Ss else I know.” 

A prominent ourereen of Bedford V' 
N. Y., says: “I find it is sending a mo 
religious strength and power to every new 
it enters.” 

The Rev. 8. J. Humphrey, of Oak Park, IIL, 
says: “I can’t stand itany longer. I must have 
Tue INDEPENDENT. You print too many things 
a man ought to see,” 

The Rev. J. H. Fitzgerald, Episcopal clergy- 
man at Milford, Conn., says: Mephough one of 
many papers that weekly visit this rectory, none 
gives me more pleasure and more information.” 

A. Whiteleather, a prominent teacher at Kdin- 
burgh, Ind., says: “I have been a subscriber to 
THE INDEPENDENT for more than three years, 
and wish to say that J have not found its equal.” 

The Rev. J. E. Lloyd, Nyack, N. Y., says: “I 
regard THe INDEPENDENT as the best religious 
weekly in the country, representing as much 
thought and culture as all the others combined.” 

T. W. Casey, editor of The Standard of Napa- 
nee, Canada, says: “Tae InpepeNnpENT I have 
read durin ‘the last year with more interest than 
rid paper I have received, which is saying a good 

e} ” 


=n 


Jobn R. mew} sae — of Fe ow National 
Bank, Denver, a sub- 
scriber of THE ya al fort twenty years, 
and believe it has never been so ably edited as a 
present.” 
A Methodist of Holley says: ‘‘For my own 
part, though a long-time Methodist, I about con- 
bluded to drop the Christian Advocate, and have 
_ you my own subscription for two years in 
vance.’ 


Samuel D. Towne, of Bangor, Me., says: 
have now taken THE INDEPENDENT three years. 
I have never felt better satisfied with Tre- 
turns of any money [ have expended than in 
that sent you.” 


A clergyman in Canada says : ‘* No paper gives 
me such tho.ough satisfaction as Tue INDEPEND- 
ENT. I look anxiously every week for ita friend- 
ly face. In my humble estimation it stands 
second to none, It has been a great help to me 
in my ministerial work.” 

J. H. Beitel, B. S., of East Paw Paw, IIl., says: 
“T have read Tue INDEPENDENT four years, and 
cgnsider it, as everybody capable of judging must, 
a first-class paper and just the one for intelligent 
people to take and read,” 

A merchant at Traverse City, Mich., says: 
“ Having taken your epee valuable. paper 
since 1849, when your publishing office was in 
Beekman Bt., I think few living can speak more 
intelligently of its merits. 1 have raised one 
family on it, and if I had to raise a dozen more 
no paper I know of should displace yours.” 

The Rev. J. M. Shank (M. =) Ann Arbor, 
Mich., says: ‘I have said ly that out of 
the sixteen papers for which I subscribe, and the 
eight monthhes or qnarterlies, Tuz INDEPEND- 
ENT is the most valuable. I preserve more clip- 
pings from it for my scrap cabinet than from 
= other periodical that comes to the house. 

ing General Conference official in our 

pd. said to me, some time since: ‘ Tux InpE- 

ore is the best edited paper in America,’ So 
n ” 


“ey 


FROM THE PRESS. 

The ablest pens in the country are at the ser- 
vice of THe INDEPENDENT, weekly.—Journal, 
Verndale, Minn, 

We are glad to acknowledge that it is one of 
the ablest of religious journals.—The Congre- 
gationalist, Boston. 

We doubt if asingle issue of a weekly 
ever furnished so brilliant an array on fora —~ 
the history of journalism,—. 

Tue INDEPENDENT has the saben See 
tation of being one of the best edited religious 
a in America.—Hebrew Standard, New 

or 

THE INDEPENDENT is perhaps the most solid]: 
st of all oe ees but its ample a 
umns have a su ‘or every legitimate taste,— 
The Chris ristian Leader, Bo lon. 

The New York InpEPENDENT is certain 
splendid newspaper, whatever one may thin of 
any of its opinions. We like it, even when it 
- us up.—M. FE. Advocate, San Francisco, 


Tue INDEPENDENT is the most independent re- 
ligious paper published in the country; and no 
one who reads ite pages will care to be without 
its visits thereafter.—Monmouth Inquirer, Free- 
hold, N. J. 


This mammoth sheet is known tobe the chief 
of religious weeklies. But it is more; consider- 
ing the size and variety of subjects treated, it is 
a whole Sa that comes weekly.— —Courier, 


Newark, N. 

THE and is a thirty-two page r, 
wonderfully full of matter of interest, Bois’ Ri 
cusses with right spirit all Southern questions, 
and its circulation here ought to be greatly in- 
creased, ican, Atlanta, Ga. 

Tue InpErenpENT, the broadest religious 
weekly on the continent, besides coming out in 
a new dress, is now paged continuously, and an 
elaborate index of eight pages for 1883 points to 
its future value as a paper for reference,— Press, 
Philadelphia, 


Any one who wishes to k: posted — to poe 
beating of the orthodox solighews hast 
ica, and advanced biblical criticism a {ine 
can in no other A so cheaply and pleasantly 
Ohristian 


as by renting: TEA INDEPENDENT. — 
Quarterly Review. 

THe INDEPENDENT.—Probably no r gives 
so wide a e of reading as shia. lh 
for it, or make room. It commands some 
of the best writers in the country, who wield a 
free pen on topics of current in t.—Herald, 


Grand 
Tue I has come to 8 It sta; 
with us beens 24 bs} cannot well So without 


n knows or ought to know ow that the 

New York INDEPENDENT monet hag dowry os cna 
pointe. 20827 Aa «religions jouroa it is undenom- 
ive, and in its lit- 

ela it is a by the ablest writers of 

the day. If you do no more, send for a sample 
copy at once.— The Stockman, Ih, Pa, 


The New York INDEPENDENT is one of the best 


ni in America, As well as 
a com re of us intelli- 
gence, every number conta re Senether arti- 


cles on the current ics of the da’ 
peveting tnctientos ox on 
all sorts of subjects.—Zzpress, Aylmer, Ontario. 
While the New York INDEPENDENT is classed 
among ous weeklies and contains —— ad- 
mirable articles, it also takes 
a paper should, a wide range of pian 
trea -¢~ 


list of contributors co f the 
names in the proce Aly and, it is edited t' h- 
out in the best manner.—Homestead 4 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
For the past thirt; fo em Tae INDEPEN- 
DENT has been one of the leading religions weekly 


pew of this country. It is not a denomina- 

onal paper. Among its contributors are some 

of the best magazine writers of ee Boel - 

every a an interesting reg Ad ng 

+ ms, news of week, r- va 
sony wenty-two distinct departments, 

thr -two pages in all.— Gazette, Niagara Falls, 


Among our list of ae is none 
more acceptable as a worthy v than the New 
York INDEPENDENT. Its various departments are 
nishes 


ably edi — the information it weekly fur- 
t the most valua bie religious 
and secular Ad published. Nothing 


twenty-two de mts is overlooked. Its list 
of new publications, together with its reviews of 
new 8, are venti to both scholar and gen- 


eral reader, and from them much information 
5 ay ns obtained.—Star, West New Brighton, 


Tue INDEPENDENT is an able religious and lit- 
rary journal. _ A. always fresh and new, 


io wi progress of the age in 
keeping pace Sconstenents of science, theology, lit- 
erature reform in civil service, and in poli- 


speaks out boldly on all these subjects ; 
— while hiner liberal, it is very decided ; leaving none 
in doubt as to its position. It occupies a niche 
urnalism peculiar to itself; and to one who 
desires to gain a knowledge of the pro- 
gress of the world it is an indispensable neces- 
sity, Its contributors comprise some of the best 
intellects of me country.—Argus and Patrwi, 
Montpelier, 

Among Tig leading religious journals of the 
country the New York INDEPENDENT occupies an 
enviable position, its lists of contributors, its 
ample space and its faultless typography com- 
mending it to popular recognition and "tavor. 
For years this journal has secured a class of 
whee writers in the several departments so 

= suited to gratify, inform and impress the 
and heart, that competition fails to excite 
even a jealous y npn the part of its editors and 
Washington e letters of Mary Clemmer, from 
ton, the frequent use of articles from 
Dr. Cuyler, Dr. Knox, Dr. Roberts, and a host of 
others edaiee names eee value when treat- 
tk hed reputation with poets of estab- 
ot sepaianen en wn in the literary, 
pol tical and sclentiie’ world as writers of ac- 
owledged ability in connection with an able 
corps of eaten, insures ite patrons that no rep- 
resentatives of the family are Signerel, We can, 
therefore, recommend INDEPENDENT to our 
readers as a religious journal every way suited to 
meet the wants of the home,—Sun and Banner, 
Williamsport, Pa, 





TO EVERYBODY. 


Ir a subscriber, please consult the date 
on the yellow address label on your paper 
and kindly renew one or two weeks pre- 
vious to the date there recorded, thus avoid- 
ing the loss of any consecutive numbers of 
the paper. If, however, it is not conve- 
nient, in some special cases, for a subscriber 
to renew exactly at the expiration of his 
subscription, we will, if requested, take 
pleasure in continuing his paper. 

We respectfully urge our subscribers to 
make their own remittances to us, instead of 
having a Postmaster or News Dealer do it for 
them. Very often vexatious delays occur, 
the subscriber’s paper is stopped and letters 
of inquiry are written, allof which might be 
avoided if the subscriber transacted hisown 
business. 

Every reader of Taz InpgPenpENt ought 
to be able to induce some friend or friends 
to subscribe for the paper and thus secure 
it at the very lowest club rates. 

Why not save a dollar on your subscrip- 
tion by securing a club of five, thus getting 
the paper for two dollars per year? 

Subscribers who were members of a club 
last year, can aid us materially by raising 
other clubs this year. We shall be glad to 
furnish specimen copies to help any one in 
getting up a club. About forty per cent. 
of our subscribers avail themselves of our 
liberal terms and renew their subscriptions 
for two years by paying $5, or for five years 
by paying $10. 





‘TERMS. 
One year, postage free........-....-.seeees $8 00 
Mixmonths ”  --+” .,.c.cccosstesedecee » 150 
Three months " —” sseessereeseersee cee 15 
One Subscription two years............. 5 00 
One subscription five years............ 10 00 
Five subscriptions, in one remittance. 10 00 


Our object in offering Tux Ixpergnpest 





in clubs of five at $2 each, is to place the. 


~~ 


paper ‘in five families, each a paying $2 
only. - 

Subscriptions will not. be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 


READING NOTICES. 
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A WORD TO 0 FARMERS. 

TWENTY years ago & man who would spend fifty do!- 
lars in a year for any sort of manufactured fertilizer 
was regarded by most practical farmers as beside him. 
self, and unworthy of any following or influence in 
agricultural circles. Public sentiment has néw entire. 
ly changed: There are a dozen or more mantfactur. 
ers and dealers in a class of fertilizers which are known 
tothe public as first rate, the annual sales of which 
have reached figures which ere perfectly astounding. 
We will, for example, name a single firm—viz,, the 
Messrs. Baugh & Sons, of Philadelphia, who intro 





ure Eapronage afd 














PHATE to meet the 4 phate of lower 
cost than had been ruling in the market. They state 
that their sales of the $85 Prosphate, ete. 

During the year 1878 were 1,287 tons, 


1880 8,957“ 
“ “ o 1881 “ 5,147 “ 
“ “ “ jeg “~~ gg88 
” “ “ tag 10,189 “* 


We could name other concerns which also make 
very large figures. We have now this advice to give to 
farmers: Decide early in regard to your crops and 
what you intend to do, and then engage early the fer- 
tilizers you propose to use, The Messrs. Baugh & Sons 
are known to us as reliable and worthy men, Send to 
them for facts and particulars in regard to their pro- 
ductions, which information—in printed form—will be 
furnished free to all our readers on application, 
Money sent to this firm will go into safe hands, and 
all orders will have the best attention. Their circular, 
printed in another column, ¥ will interest all farmers. 


wanpe, of Hochester, en Saree, te a + a 


OFFICEHOLDERS. 

Tux office held by the Kidneys is one of importance, 
They act as Nature's siuice-way to carry off the extra 
liquids from the system and with them the impurities, 
both those that are taken into the stomach and those 
that are formed in the blood, Any clogging or inac- 
tion of these organs is therefore important. Kidney 
Wort is Nature's efficient assistant in keeping the 
kidneys in good working order, strengthening them 
and inducing healthy action. If you would get well 
and keep well, take a tale Bitnay Wet E: Wort.—Advt. 


art afforded is worth many ti Bary color ‘gold 
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Decorative Art.—Explicit directions for every use 
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are given with the Diamond Dyes. For 
Grasses, Eggs, Ivory, Hair, etc, 10p. Druggists keep 
them, Wells, Richurdson & Co., Burlington, Vt.—Advt, 
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TO BUSINESS MEN. 
OMAN, Somtanss bent in this jgeue 
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LUNG TROUBLES GLU ] EN 


AND NERVOUS DEBILITY. 
New-Waste Repairing Bread and Gem Flour 
Free from Bran or Starch. 
te ie en ee 
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el WATERIOWN, ATEETOWN, 6. 
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COTTON DRESS FABRICS. 


Are now opening their Spring Importation of 
High Class Novelties in Cotton Dress Goods 
consisting of Plain and Fancy Printed Turquoise, 
Satteens, Printed Diagonals and Ottomans, 
Siciliennes, “Jacquard” Woven Satteens, Ar- 
mures, *“‘Anderson’s” Ginghama, Plain, Checks, 
and Stripes, Also, Paris Printed Percale Shirt- 
ings, etc,, etc. 


Proadovouy A 1 9b ot. 


NEW YORK. 





Financial. 
THE SWARM OF PENSION BILLS. 


Tax pension bills that have been poured 
in upon the two houses of Congress in less 
than a month remind one of the locusts of 
Egypt. They come in swarms, and keep 
coming; and how many more are yet to 
come no one can tell. They all agree in pro- 
posing to increase the number on the pen- 
sion list, or{o increase the amount of the 
pension paid to those already on the list. 
The patriotic gentlemen who prepare and 
introduce these bills are burning with the 
warmest enthusiasm for the soldiers and 
their families. The pension claim agents 
have the same sort of zeal. The latter, 
during the past year, loaded down the mail 
with circulars addressed to various parties, 
urging them to apply for a pension, and, if 
they were already on the pension list, urg- 
ing them to apply for an increase of the 
amount, and offering their services to con- 
duct the business in their behalf. The con- 
sequence is that, during the past six 
months, more than twenty-two thousand 
persons applied for an Inerease of the 
amount of their pensions, and, during the 
same period, about the same number ap- 
plied to be placed on the pension list—mak- 
ing in ali nearly forty-five thousand appli- 
cations, each one of which gave employ- 
ment and a fee to a pension agent. 

The “ pension population” of the United 
Btates is, according to Commissioner 
Dudley, as recently stated in The Tribune 
of this city, divisible into the five following 
classes: 1. The living soldiers and sailors, 
numbering 962,201, who Lave not applied 
for pensions. 2. The living soldiers and 
sailors who have applied for pensions, num- 
bering 496,721. 8. The dead soldiers and 
sailors leaving 72,340 pensionable relatives 
who have not applied for pensions. 4. The 
dead soldiers and sailors leaving 312,029 
pensionable relatives who have applied for 
pensions. 5. The dead soldiers and sailors 
who left no pensionable relatives, number- 
ing 220,000. 

The persons included in the first and 
third of the above classes make an aggre- 
gate of 1,064,541 persons who are pensiona- 
ble, but have not applied for pensions, 
Those included in the second and fourth 
classes make an aggregate of 808,750 per- 
sons who have applied for pensions, and 
who may beinduced to apply for an increase 
of the amount. Put these four classes to- 
gether, and we have an aggregate of 1,843,- 
891 persons, each one of whom is a possi- 
ble client for a pension agent. There is no 
difficulty injunderstanding the theory and the 
zeal of the pension agents. They propose 
to werk this large field and make all the 
money out of it they can. This is the se- 
cret of the circulars which they are constant- 
ly issuing and sending all over.the eouatry. 
Thef have reduced the business to a system 
and thoroughly understand it in all its de. 
tails; and hundreds of them make it their 
sole business.. One branch of the business 
is to get up petitions addressed to Congress 
asking for stili more liberal pension legis- 
lation, end then see to it that bills are ore- 


pared and presented in accordance with the 
prayers of these petitions, and then turn lob- 
byists in working these bills through Con- 
gress. These pension agents are very busy 
men in finding ample employment for 
themselves, 

The members of Congress, and that, too, 
of both parties, each one of whom has an 
eye to the soldier vote, are all very grate- 
ful and very patriotic; and the practical 
result is that they have voted away the 
public money for pensions at a most prodi- 
gal and shameless rate. More than one 
hundred pension and bounty bills and reso- 
lutions have already been introduced into 
Congress by as many different members, 
containing all sorts of plans for increasing the 
pension expenditures of the Government, 
and not one of them containing a single 
feature to improve the present law, so as to 
protect the Government against swindling 
operations, ‘‘More! More!” is the con- 
stant cry of the pension agents; and 
‘*More! More!” is the cry of all these 
bills. The Presidential election occurs 
next year; and the great danger is that 
both parties will, for purely political rea- 
sons, put into the statute book of the na- 
tion pension laws for which there is no de- 
mand in justice or in even the extrem- 
est generosity, simply as bribes to catch 
votes. 

It may be well to remind the reader that 
the annual expenditure in pensions since 
1865 has risen from $16,847,621 to $61,845,- 
1938, and that the aggregate up to 1882 was 
$471,092,685. ‘The proposed increase in this 
line would very speedily swell this aggre- 
gate to more than a billion of dollars. The 
question whether the people will stand this 
kind of business any longer is one which 
the sober sense of the country ought to 
answer. Tax-payers have some rights as 
well as soldiers and sailors; and the time 
has come when Congressmen should be 
taught that they cannot improve their 
political prospects by virtually oppressing 
and swindling the tax-payer, in order to 
catch the soldier vote. We thoroughly be- 
lieve, on principle, in a liberal and gener- 
ous system of pensions: but we do not be- 
lieve in running that system as a political 
machine. The motive is alike selfish and 
corrupt, and in its practical result imposes 
a burden upon the general public that ought 
not to be borne. It cheats and swindles the 
people for party ends. There is no reason 
in justice or generosity why a dollar should 
be added to the already large pension ex- 
penses of the Government; and if it shall 
be done, party politics will, at the bottom, 
be the reason, and aset of party cowards 
will enact the law, 





THE BOND EXCHANGE BILL. 


Senator Atprion has introduced into the 
Senate a bill for the exchange of four-per- 
cent Government bonds for three-per-cent. 
bonds, to be issued by the Secretary of the 
Treasury for the purpose of such exchange. 
The following is the full text of the bill: 


‘* Be it enacted, etc., that the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby authorized to receive at the 
Treasury any bonds of the United States bear- 
ing four cent, interest, and to issue in ex- 
change therefor an equal amount in bonds of 
the United States (coupon or registered) of such 
form and denomination as he may prescribe, 
bearing interest at the rate of page paneentnes pes 
annum, payable quarterly. Such bonds shall be 
exempt from taxation by or under state or munic- 
ipal authority, and shall become payable at the 
rate at which the four per cent. bonds for which 
they are exchanged are made payable—viz., July 
lst, 1907. 

** Provided: That the three per cent. bonds 
herein authorized shall not be called in and paid 
80 long as any bonds of ‘the United States hereto- 
fore issued bearing a higher rate of interest 
shall be outstanding and uncalled ; and the last 
of the bonds originally issued under this or 
the substitutes issned therefor, shall be first 
called in, and this order of Jeymet shall be 
followed until all of such bonds shall have been 
called in or paid, 

“Section 2. That in consideration of the re- 
duction ~ ae eee ane Secre = the 
Treasury e autho pay any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated to the holders of United States four per 
cent. bonds, nted from time totime prior to 
—, for po! meron for the three bonds author- 
ized bbe) preceding section, a sum not exceed- 
ing fifteen per centum of the par value 6f said 
four per cent. bonds presented and exchanged, 
and the four per cent. bonds received in ex- 
change shall cease to be evidence of indebted- 
mess against the United States, and shall be can- 
celed and pater 

“Section 3. t when any national bankin; 
association shall deposit with the Treasurer o' 








 chandis¢ ren 





The evident. object of this bill. is to.pro- 
vide a Government bond that may be used 
by the national banks for banking pur- 
poses until 1907, the date at which the new 
bonds areto mature. The existing three 
per cent. bonds will soon all be paid off; 
and then there would be no outstanding 
Government bonds that the banks could 
use as a basis for issuing notes, except the 
four and fourand a half per cents. The 
difficulty in using these bonds consists in 
the high premium which they bearin the 
market. The banks cannot afford to buy 
them at their market price, and then issue 
notes upon them at the rate of ninety per 
cent. of their par value. The profit on cir- 
culation, with one per cent. tax,.would be 
more than lost by such an operation; and 
hence there would be no motive for the 
banks to issue notes at all, or even retain 
their national character. 

To meet this difficulty, Senator Aldrich 
proposes the issue of a three per eent. bond 
in exchange for the four per cents, run- 
ning as long as the latter, with the provi- 
sion that the Secretary of the Treasury 
may, in making the exehange, pay to the 
holders of the four per cents a sum not ex- 
ceeding fifteen per cent. of their par value. 
Computation shows that this fifteen per 
cent. paid at the time of the exchange 
would, when the bonds mature, be more 
than made up by the difference in the 
amount of interest, and hence that the 
Government would not ultimately lose a 
dollar by the operation. There is, conse- 
quently, no, objection to the plan on the 
ground of any loss to the Government. 

The recommendation of the Senator's 
bill consists in the fact that it solves the 
bank problem, so far as the bond question 
is concerned,for the next twenty-five years, 
There can hardly be adoubt that the banks 
would supply themselves with the new 
bonds sufficiently for all practical pur- 
poses, and especially so if Congress shall 
ever have the common sense to repeal the 
one per cent, tax on their circulation. We 
think well of the bill, and at the same 
time more than suspect that the Democratic 
House of Representatives would reject it, 
even if it were passed by the Senate. The 
composition of the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency promises; but little 
in the way of legislation favorable to our 
national banking system. 

Fd Sea EPE re 
NEW YORK CITY NATIONAL 
BANK REPORTS, 


Wr give below a summary ot the more 
important items from the national bank 
reports published in this issue. The stocks 
of the New York City banks are gener- 
ally appreciating in value, and are largely 
sought after by careful investors. Persons 
interested in financial matters will find 
themselves repaid by a perusal of the state- 
ments published by us this week. 

AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 











on ons cidptnnnbonssaioal $24,498,378 
itt lt Sat te bo 5,000,000 
BPPLUS.o 000. ccccccccccccccesccccon »250,000 
Undivided profits..............++++ 186,072 
BOWERY NATIONAL BANK. 
ee ese eeee 82,904,957 
Capital stock. .........ederseeeetenes 250, 
ales ate aaaenaities 150,000 
GN VIOE BOOMING, . . coc sc cvccccesecee 86,877 
CHATHAM NATIONAL BANK. 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Mowgy is now more plentiful than ever, 
the banks holding the heaviest reserves and 
depusits on record, The chief cause of the 
present stagnation is the general distrust 
and the limited inquiry for money for either 





mercantile or speculative purposes, The | 


‘enormous shrinkage in stocks.and mer- 
to 






ders a smatler sum nigcessar 
carry a given amount of the same,. while 


supplies have been increased, first, by the 
January interest disbursements, which have 
not been re-invested so early or extensively 
as usual, and, secondly, by the free return 
of currency from the West; 1 movement 
that now promises to continue with some 


regularity for several weeks to come. 


Lenders experience as much difficulty in 
finding satisfactory collateral at remunera- 
tive rates of interest, cal] loans on stock 
collateral ruling 1@2 per cent., while time 
loans are being made as low as 8 per cent. 
Commercial paper is easier; but bankers 
are extremely careful in selecting names, 
Altogether, therefore, the money market is 
not in a satisfactory condition, and its only 
favorable feature is the strong condition of 
the banks, their surplus reserve is over seven- 
teen millions, compared with less than nine 
millions at this time last year, the other 
changes being such as to raise their propor- 
tion of reserve to liabilities to an unusually 
high point. 

In the stock market liquidation con- 
tinues with unabated steadiness. Values 
have declined not so much from any new 
information or fresh change as from grow- 
ing distrust and efforts of the ‘ bears” to 
increase the lack of confidence. Unprin- 
cipled rumors reflecting on the credit 
of large houses and individual oper- 
ators, were circulated, with the desired 
effect, and no apparent attempt made to 
check the decline. Large capitalists are 
known to have been heavy losers by the 
declines in the Villards, West Shore and 
other securities. In some cases they have 
become seriously embarrassed, and in others 
so discouraged as to throw over large 
amounts of securities or part with better 
stocks in order to stipport or retain those 
of lesser value. The settlement of the 
Trunk Line pool difficulties, by the consent 
of Lackawanna to arbitration, had but a 
temporary beneficial effect ; in fact, outward 
conditions during the past week had 
less than usual influence on _ values, 
having already been largely if not entire- 
ly discounted. The ‘‘bears” are now en- 
deavoring to depress the market by 
demoralization; and in such times it should 
not be overlooked that stocks are likely to 
sell as far below their intrinsic value as 
above it in times of prosperity, Railroad 
earnings are showing moderate gains; and 
the recent decline in grain which has stim- 
ulated the export movement and should as- 
sist in removing the glut of wheat in West- 
ern markets, isan element in their favor, 

ForgigN ExouanGe was active and 
strong. Commercial bills remain in light 
supply, although the offerings of grain and 
provision bills were rather more numerous. 
The course of exchange in the future is un- 
certain, A freer export is absolutely 
necessary to a decline, and in its absence 
prices are likely to advance te a point 
where it will become necessary to export 
gold; but of this there are no apprehen- 
sions at present. Posted rates are 4.85@ 
4.854 and 4.88. Actual rates were as fol- 
lows: Sixty-day, 4.844@4.84}; demand, 
4.862@4.874; cables, 4.874@4-872; com. 
mercial bills, 4.82?@4.83. Continental 
bills were steady and quiet; francs, 5.208 


@5.20, and 5.163@5.16}; reichsmarks, 
9441@95 and 953@953; guilders 40 and 


HE Bank StTaTEMENT was favorable in 
showing an increase in surplus reserve of 
$3,182,000, that item now standing at 
$17,088,000 compared with $8,674,000 
the same week last year. In deposits 
there was a gain of $7,327,000 and in leans 
an increase of $2,689,600. The influx of 
—s from the West was large, and 
along with sub-Treasury operations, which 
were a gain to the banks, explained the 
increase in reserves, 

GovERNMENT Bonps were active and 
strong, owing tothe preference of investors 
for sound securities and the rapid retire- 
ment of short date issues. The closing 
quotations were as follows: 


dios rex. th Ata rrenoy és, "sf 138 A 
4398, 1891. coup...1143%5 1434! jurrency 68, 128. 130 
det fog aks BH coma “1 
Three perconta.i00" .-. Currency 6s. "90.136 
FINANOIAL ITEMS. 

Franois A. Wuire has been elected Vice- 
President of the American Finance Com- 
pany, of 7 Nassau Street, this city. The 
other officers are John C. Short, Président, 
and William ‘P. Watson, .Secretary and 
Treasurer, 








The Bankers’ Almanac and Register for 
1884 is just out, and is, as , full of 
interesting and_ valuable. info ym to 
banks, bankers and any also has . 

| two designs for bank buildings, which are. 
worthy of the atzention of those interested. — 
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Drvspenv.The Knickerbocker Fire In- 


Surance Company_has declared a semi- } 


annual dividend of three per cent., 
after January 17th. 


To Institutions, Capitalists, 


AND OTHERS, 


Having money to invest, or Unit- 
ed States Called Bonds past dueor 
talling due, or, who are contem- 
plating realizing the present high 
premium on 4 1-2s and 4s, we may 
be able to suggest other desirable 
investments which will meet their 
views. 

Weare giving attention to the 
wants of conservative investors, 
and are prepared at any time upon 
request to do so, to forward lists, 
descriptions and prices of the most 
approved securities to be found in 
the market. 


payable 





Accounts of banks,Corporations, 
and individuals received, subject 
to check at sight. 


Orders for the purchase or sale, 
on Commission, of all marketabie 
Stocks and Bonds executed in the 
Stock Exchange or in the open 
market. 


Called United States Bonds 


Received at full value in exchange 
tor Government Bonds (uncalled) 
or other approved securities, of 


which descriptive lists will be fure 


nished on application. 


FISK & HATCH, 
5 Nassau St., New York. 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0., | 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
Ireland, and France, 


OOMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 





RTGAGES 


the Kansas-Missourl 

Loan & Trust Co. 
WYANDOTTE, KANSAS, 

4a CASH CAPITAL, $75,000.48 
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OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
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Per Cent. First Mortgage Loans 
ON IMPROVED FARMS 
IN THE IVER V. RTILE 


Rs DAzOTA aod ues Te 
Personal acq ce men am valu 
mone loaner in the River Valley, "ves 9 
made here. On nd on 

have had 

have never losta dollar of princi = 
loan made here. Interens collec’ and sen’ ‘io you, 


FERRE OF COST, Loan 
SARE As U. = Rslaabebe 


pay a waaay tn J yaw ¢3 BUCH, 1 
am known momen vy ng business m: 
and cle en, East an West men for whom I have 
been making dese investments for ht years past. 


Rev. W: .D.. Hart Conn. 
M. E. ay fi, LLb., Pres’t fhutecrs Uollege, New 


runswick, 
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OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT, 
BUILDING FIRE-PROOF THROUGHOUT. 
Burglar-proof Boxes and Safes rented 

at from $10 to $300 per year. 

THE BEST OF FACILITIES FOR GENERAL STORAGE, 
TRUNK STORAGE A SPECIALTY, 


worsine svnevEs » BY FIRE COMMISSIONERS AND 
INSPECTOR OF B 
THOS. L. JAMES, President. 


No Risk, “="Solid L0per Cont 


RAPID ACCUMULATION! 
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DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


EsTaBLisHED 1787. 
OFrFIce oF 


THE Momma. Ma gras Company, 
OnE, Jan. 16th, 1884, 
A SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF THREE 


(3) Per Cent. will be payable on and after the 17th 
inst. EDMUND W. ALBRO, Secretary. 


ees FARRAGUT an 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


1984, 
STOOK. 











No. 346 Broadway, 
Branch office, No. 152 Broadway. 
New Yor, Jan, 8th, 188. 
‘The Board of Directors of this compeny have this 
day declared a semi-annual dividend of FIVE PER 
CENT., payable on demand. 











’ @uope Free Insurance Company, 
No. 161 Broapwar, New Yorx, Jan. 7th, 1884, 
(PHIRTY. -EIGHTH DIVIDEND._THE BOARD OF 
‘Directors have this day declared the usual semi- 


on aL 














annual dividend of FIVE (6) PER CENT., payable on 
demand, EDGAR E. HOLLEY, Secretary 
Cc. 
ORS sek tase a ee 
Bitlaa? B POUR to PER 
OFrrice Ceeeee mh ac dal Estoy. 
No. 15 Broapway, 
New Yorx, Jan, 9th, 1884. 
[DIVIDEND—A DIVIDEND OF FIVE PER CENT, 
on the capital stock, also an interest dividend of 
THREE AND A HALF PER CENT. on the Reserved 
Fund, is payable on demand. 
F, M. PARKER, Secretary. 
AMBticaN Fine Insunance ComPpany, 
New Yor, January 10th, 1884. t 
4 eres BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 
a dividend of FIVE PER CENT., payable to 


stockholders January 12th. 
DAVID ADEE, 8 tary. 


OF THE 
Guanpran Fras E INSURANCE series 
No, By oa. + 
New Y ORK, January oth, 1884, 
ie BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 
a semi-annual dividend of Tunez Per Cenr., pay” 
able on demand. 








WALTER K. PaYE, Secretary. 
THe Lace Snore —_ D mre ee arr Ram) 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





[January 24, 1884. 











Conmercial, 


CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY. 


Mer. Henry F. Spavipine, who has for 
many years past stood at the head of the 
Central Trust Company in this city, as its 
President, has resigned, and the Vice- 
President, Mr. Frederic R. Olcott, has been 
elected to fill his place. Mr. Olcott was 
born and educated in Albany. His family 
has long been well known, and always 
highly respected in that city. He came to 
New York in 1865 and went into business 
as a broker in Wall Street. In 1872 he con- 
nected himself with the well-known bank- 
ing house of Blake Brothers & Co. In 1877 
he retired from that firm and went into 
business for himself under the firm name of 
F. R. Olcott & Co. On the first of January, 
1877, he was appointed State Comptroller by 
Gov. Robinson, and at the Fall election the 
same year he was elected to the same office 
for two years. January Ist, 1880, he en- 
tered the banking house of Phelps, Stokes 
& Co., and remained there until the firm 
was dissolved. In July, 1882, he became 
officially connected with the Central Trust 
Company, where he has since remained. 
Mr. Olcott is well qualified by a practical 
knowledge of all financial affairs to fill the 
high position of President of this institu- 
tion, and we predict a prosperous future for 
the company now under his official man- 


agement. 
6 - ——— 


DRY GOODS. 


In the dry goods trade some improve- 
ment has taken place in the direction of a 
more active demand ; but this was below 
expectations, considering the large number 
of Western and Southern buyers now in the 
market. A very cautious feeling prevails 
among the latter, many postponing their 
purchases until as late a date as possible in 
the hope of obtaining further price conces- 
sions or more favorable terms. For certain 
Spring and Summer fabrics in the new 
styles there was a freer movement conse- 
quent upon the opening of a number of 





leading makes ; and many of 
these being opened at exceptionally 
low prices, agents effected liberal 


sales of ginghams, prints and dress fabrics. 
Aside from these the dry goods market 
was without new feature. The jobbing trade 
is quiet and confined to the distribution of 
package lots by.a few large houses. Col- 
lections in the West are fair; but in the 
South payments are not being made with 
the promptness desired. Values of all 
manufactured goods are extremely low, and 
in some cases supplies are still heavy 
enough to cause weakness; but the contin- 
uance of cold weather and the lightness of 
supplies among distributers have contrib- 
uted to impart a more hopeful feeling. 

Corron Goons were in limited and irreg- 
ular request. For brown goods, quilts 
and white goods the inquiry was more 
active; but bleached cottons were dull and 
the export demand of decreased propor- 
tions. Afew makes brown and bleached 
cottons are in redundant supply, and prices 
have been marked down in consequence to 
meet the views of buyers. Colored cottons 
were also distributed more freely by means 
of lower prices, and a large auction sale 
was made with indiffereat success. 

Print Cioras were, firm with an upward 
tendency, quotations being 3}c. for 64x64s 
and 8 1-16c. for 56x603. 

Prints were more active, owing to the 
openings of new styles :t attractive 
prices, but transactions were somewhat 
below expectations. The following prices 
were made by agents: Hartel’s fancy, 6c. ; 
Lodi fancy, 43c.; Southern Star fancy, 
54e.; Harmony grays and blacks, 49c.; Og- 
den fancy, 44c.; Newmarket fancy, 44c.; 
Ramapo fancy, 4}c.; Dunkirk fancy prints 
4ic.; Merrimack staples, 6c. Ginghams 
have been taken with considerable freedom, 
and in afew of the leading makes large 
sales were made by agents. The following 
prices have also been made by agents: Nor- 
mandie (Lancaster)dress styles, 84c. ; Whit- 
tenton Heather dress styles, 9c.; Westbrook 
dress styles, 10}c.; York (staple and fancy), 
8c.; Greylock dress styles, 12}c.; Glas- 
gow staple checks, 7c.; Royal dress styles, 
8c. For dress goods there was also an ac- 

tive demand for the new scason’s fabrics, 
preference being given to staple and fancy 





worsted fabrics, cotton warp and all-wool 
cashmeres. 

Woorzn Goops were unchanged and 
showed no actual improvement, although 
there were indications of such for the fu- 
ture. Manufacturers are slow in their 
preparations for the coming season, and 
agents seem disposed to delay the opening 
of samples until buyers show more anxiety 
to examine them. Goods are so low that 
manufacturers claim they cannot be pro- 
duced cheaper. The wholesale cloth- 


in trade is dull, business still 
being impeded by the difficulty of nego- 
tiating commercial Bm oi A better move- 
ment is noticed in Kentucky jeans; but for 
other clothing woolens, particularly cassi- 
meres and worsteds, selections are confined 
to small parcels of fine fabrics. Business 
in hosiery and underwear is improving, 
staple fabrics being in best request; and a 
more active demand is shortly anticipated 
for cloakings, sackings, Jersey cloths, etc. 
for ladies wear. 

Forgign Goons remain quiet, distant buy- 
ers being the only parties really willing to 
purchase. Traveling salesmen are now on 
the road, but have not yet made very satis- 
ew returns. Importations have been 
libe since the opening of the year, 
‘somy because European manufacturers 

ave been able to forward goods earlier 
than usual, owing to the stagnation of their 


home trade. 
: ose ee eee ae 


WEEKLYDRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Mowpay Evenina, Jan. 2ist, 1884. 





BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
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R. H, MACY & 60, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE SHALL INAUGURATE THE NEW YEAR BY A 
SPECIAL SALE OF LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S 


MUSLIN 


UNDERWEAR 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND DESIGN. 
WHICH, FOR QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP, CAN. 
NOT BEKXCELLED, OUR PRICES WEGUARANTEE 
LOWER THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE. 


WE HAVE ALSO A FINE ASSORTMENT OF HAND 
EMBROIDERED FRENCH UNDERWEAR OF OUR 
OWN IMPORTATION. 


WE WILL SELL 10,000 B PIECES HAMBURG 


EMBROIDERIES, 


FROM MEDIUM TO FINE GRADES, AT LOWER 
PRICES THAN EVER. 


RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINEN COODS 


OF ALL KINDS. DAMASKS, NAPKINS, TOWELS, 

CRASHES, ETO, FULL STOCK OF BLANKETS. 

QUILTS, PIANO AND TABLE COVERS, AT EX. 
TREMELY LOW PRICES, 





RARE AND MATCHLESS-BARGAINS IN 


BLACK AND COLORED 


SILKS AND DRESS GOODS 


OUR PRICES ARE BELOW ALL COMPETITION 


SOLE RETAIL AGENTS FOR NEW YORK CITY OF 
THE GENUINE FOSTER 


KID GLOVES, 
IN 5,7, AND 10 HOOKS, AND IN THREE GRADES, 
SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO ALL ORDERS BY MAIL 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


EMBROIDERY STAMPING OUTFIT 


26 Latest Designs in Perforated Patterns—wild rose, 
bag ond Ly TI coinocmns golden ; thieties,; two 
mbrella case a en 
forget- Satlerth ond t 3 py and w : 
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GRAZY_ PATCHWORK Si: 
MADAME McGEE’S 
Coronet a 





NY, Depot, 415 Werth St, 





Weekly Market Review. 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 


(For the Week ending Friday, Jan. 18th, 1884.1 
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GENERAL M. MARKET. 
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aes @ 2 85 
Su MITE cccosccees 270 @ 310 
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State Extra brands........ @ 3 60 
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Good to °C oice Spring 

Wheat, Extras........... @ 3 85 
Ex. Amber Ind., Ohio, and 

SESE RSE Rt IR 20 @ 4 65 

O. Round ay (shi 45 @ 3 85 

Be howe me a telus) 4 4 6 @ 470 

Coseeoees @-—- — 

Bt — Chola? paceeanss —-— @ — 

Genessee, Extra Brands.... 455 @ 5 26 

Winter Wheat," “Patents”. 575 @ 7 00 

White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 3 40 @ 5 30 
SouTHERN I'LOUR: 

RE eae @ 6 00 

peobbciee's @ 6 35 

@ 5 00 

Driers Salat ouieecacamiasars @ 270 

inca ane iiteddalaia -binataiel @ 3 65 

nas itera @ 3 00 

ctbimabidwnnnes @ 3 50 

i diccnwcaciaree ati @ 3 2% 





Ree eee eee eee ee) 


@ 108 


ALERTS EF ER BLT Pg @ 18 00 
Dit dcicégudbebestens coeds 19 00 @ 20 00 
See Saar 
Roe Pesd eielclcacacaceuteniion penne 19 00 @ 20 00 
Leena —--—-@--— 

ME cdcdis danse ooseehend -——@o—--— 
SIT o:dictesniek nti cemmeieren —-—-@-—-— 


Hay, No. 1, prime, per 100 Ibs ?— @s 9 
Ray, No. 2, good, ‘ w.. —75 @ — 80 
Hay, No.8,medium‘“* - —65 @ — 70 
Hay, ~ tend — So: 5 on = @ — 4 
a S cccce @ — 
Hyde « «6 "oie 
Straw, No. 1,Rye “ “ .... —65 @— 60 
Straw, No.2Kye “ “ .... —45 @— 50 
Straw, Oat ” ” . —45 @ — 55 








State Creamery, ir to chien 
State Dairy, and tube. tie , w+ 265@90 
Weomrn, De Tanoy.. ss... 20@%4 


estern, Dairy, choice 
Western, Factory, fair $0 Cholabe...19@15 
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LARD. 
Steam rendered, per tierce.... $750 @ 7 60 
GD nccccccqsgecccossce —— @ 8 60 
pe Spe ee —— @ 80 
CHEESE. 
State, Factory, fine.............+. oes 124@18% 
MR ceded cosccccccoesee 11% @12 
DE cd chekercinccdenccighae 10 @l 
Ohio Factory, flat fine......... . ...- ll @11¥% 
Flat, good to prime...............++- 914 @10% 
Skims, choice coop St OE 
sa fair _— 
DRESSEDPOULTRY. 
Turkeys, prime, large....... ... —16 @—17 
SS eae —11 @— 25 
- rrr --16° @— 18 
” State and Western....—-11 @— 15 
I Pied dacccceats<etens ‘—14 @—- 15 
sad RECO —4 @— — 
“ State and Western...... —12 @— 13 


Fowls and Chickens, fair to good.—10 @— 11 
Ducks, Phila 

















State and Western........ —13 @— 18 
Laiaeunamanaeae wadeeameden’ —10 @— 15 
VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage, L. L., per 100.......... 8 00 @10 60 

Potatoes, per bbl..........--++-++ 1 00 @ 1 50 

Sweet Potatoes, Va., per bbl..... 3 50 @ 4 00 

Turnips, Russia, L. I., per bbl... 1 00 @ 1 25 

Onions, White, per ile cninacass 150 @ 1 75 

Onions. SE icenensesvens 10 1 25 @ 1 75 

Spinach, Beeteh, _ 3 00 @ 8 50 

MES 1c GREEN FRUIT 

Apples, Baldwins, per bbl...... 350 @ 8 62 

** Greenings, per bbl... 375 @ 4 00 

‘* Inferior, per bbl. . .. 200 @ 2 50 
Grapes, Isabella, per lb. . ; 1@ 2% 

‘* Catawbas, per Ib 1 @ 7 

Cranberries, Cape Cod, per ‘bbl.11 00 @13 00 

Jersey, per crate... 300 @ 3 25 

Florida Oranges, per case....... 800 @ 400 

Peanuts, Virginia, hand-p’k’d. 

Oe See 8%@ 9 
ar — 8 @-—9 
Hickory Nuts, per bush....... — 7 @100 

DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. . 
OID a:n:0sncns 0 cneondnees esse — 4K@— 9% 
Ar sen os * _ : @- t% 
‘eac n — D— 

a —9 @— 9% 
Cherries —138 @—15% 
Huckleberries........... nen —104@—11 
Raspberries. —28 @—28 

CATTLE MARKET, 
Western, heavy wethers......... — 5@— 
Mixed, Western........-++++. ++ —5 @— 5K 
8 LamMbs.......seeees 
Live Calves, prime : zu 
si “ fair to good........ —7 @—9 
- *. ——— fed... —4 @4 
—— eas — 34@— 4 
Dressed Veals, quod é to fine..... —11 @—12 
GL. cece exces —a—18 
ae, csecceeeee — IM@— 1 
WOOL MARKET. 
Indiana Medium, unwashed Lakeecmhhe = @35 


- Fine, @ 
m4 Coarse and ad blood. . ‘0 @28 
N. _, and Ind., washed X and 


REST ME EAE ROLE E DPE @40 
N. Xe Mich., and Ind., | eS io @45 
ee 35 @40 

bed sa * common,..... 28 @33 
Ohio, Tenn., and W. Va. X and XX...40 @438 
*  Bacivs bis 43 @45 

e ed wa |. eee 44 @46 

« « O Fass 85 @40 


Burry at value. 





Ee 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





iF 
3 


Soluble Pacific Guano.......... 
Listers’ Stand, a er 9 ta a 00 
‘*  Ammoniated Dis’d Bone 32 
“« JU. 8. Phosphate........ 29 
— « ——— eee $1 


“ Potato Fertilizer... 

“Tobacco Fertilizer 

“* Buckwheat Fertilizer... 
Baker’ * see Fertilizer 


© Gee: susecvee 

‘“ AA Ammoniated Super- 
ohosphate Fertilizer. . 

“ Pelican Bone Fertilizer. 


srt ae compounded to order: 
omestead Superphosphate 


(Michi, = — Works) 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car-load)............ 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 


Bardy's Phospho-Feruvian Guano 
Acid Phosphate pln bap So oe 
‘* Atomized Phosphate 


(Discount on orders of 5 tons or over. 


SSsass’ 


— 





pt reeecodl 


SSaSE 


ee eeeeee 


a 
SS SSsSSssssssss 


&S8S S& 
$ss 


RSSS5 


" 
YX 


s 
Bee 
2B sa yo 
SR & 
& S888S ssssssss $F S FSEESS 


= caper Bone, per 2,000 


Modmdibnguie Gnawa @atreanece @33 
ental 8 Potato Manure...... 50 
Forrester’s Cabbage “ ...... 52 
Forrester’s Grass “ 48 
Allen’s Phosphate............... 85 00 @88 
Soluble Marine Guano.......... 45 00 @48 
Guano,Peruy’ n, rectified, : = P.c. 68 00 @70 
* 50 00 @52 

Guano, Standard or } Aad, 
| eee 52 00 @54 
Bone, Fe fine, average...... 80 00 @31 
~~ - grade...... — — @27 
German Potash ‘aay 723@7 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)..... 800@9 

Muriate of Potash a0 p. ¢.), per 
DOD. Tihs cco seesvcedscsbthil 1 57K@ 1 
Sulphate of ae per 100 lbs.— — @ 3 





AND: : & 
ito Fulton ond 38 and 1 Dateh Berest New York. 


Iusurance, 
A POINT OF DUTY. 


Lire insurance is primarily and essentially 
a scheme for performance of a duty of 
support owed to others. Considerations of 
personal benefit to the person who pays the 
premiums and whose life is insured do 
comein, as under the endowment and some, 
what under the Tontine plans; but the once 
abused and always more or less misleading 
idea of getting a good per cent. interest on 
money as an investment and having life in- 
surance thrown in as a gratuity, under the 
mysterious operations of ‘‘compound in- 
terest,” has passed out with the old times, 
never to return, we hope. The better life 
insurance is understood, and understood 
from the beginning in the case of every 
person, the better for all concerned; it 
ought, therefore, to be understood that to 
be insured does not make anybody rich, in 
the ordinary acceptation, but that insur- 
ance is an outlay. There are endow- 
ment plans; and _ several compan- 
ies are now introducing very useful 
and well-considered plans by which the 
principal sum insured, at practically no 
increased cost, will revert to the insured 
himself, on attaining an old age. Still, 
generally speaking, life insurance is unself- 
ish; if men cared nothing for their own 
after death presumably ends all knowledge 
of them, they would not lay self-denial on 
themselves and theirs now. Life insurance 
is duty; it is urged as such, and performed 
as such; eventhe purchase of the wretched 
counterfeits of it, thrust out for sale at every 
corner, is made in the attempt to perform 
this duty. But the duty urged and ad- 
mitted is to one’s own household; there is 
another duty which is so seldom thought of 
that we will discourse of it somewhat 
directly now. 

You have a policy. You have not died; 
consequently, you have received no return; 
it is throwing money away; the insurance 
company gets in money and ‘ never” pays 
much back; hence, is heaping it up and 
getting rich, etc., etc. The renewal pay- 
ments seem to come around very often; they 
are irksome»and unpleasant; it is very 
likely a matter of self-denial or difficulty to 
meet them; why not let the matter slide? 
The relation of your own family to this 
question you understand, or ought to un- 
derstand. Do you understand and do you 
ever think of the relation of others’ families 
to it? Hardly, we suppose. Let us see 
what that is. 

You understand that any insurance re- 
quires a number of persons. The large 
steamship companies are their own in- 
surers, charging off to aspecial fund the 
equivalent value representative of the pre- 
miums they would otherwise pay; but they 
have many vessels, and they could not do 
this with one. The richest man could not 
afford to insure a single life. If you do nut 
see why, do you see why you ‘could not in- 
sure your own, which is just what you once 
did? In such case, you fall back on the 
saving-bank principle of gradual accu- 
mulation, whereas the very sum of life in_ 
surance, on the contrary, is that of prac- 
tically instantaneous accumulation, the first 
payment being as effectual as the fiftieth. 
You must have others associated with you 
at the start. If you need them then you 
cannot dispense with them afterward. If you 
need them, is it not clear that they have the 
same and equal need of you? 

If the remaining members should with- 
draw, one by one, it is evident that your 
insurance would crumble in pieces. If you 
query whether you shall continue, it is cer- 
tain that you are in unimpaired health, 
or think you are; for if you were compelled 
to recognize some disease in you that made 
you fearful for life or caused you to doubt 
whether you could pass another medical 
examination, you would certainly hang on; 
you would not let the day pass by 
neglect, and only cruel necessity could 
prevent your raising the money. But you 
would not knowingly join an association of 
invalids, and would not like to stay in one 
from which the sound members had de- 
parted. What would become of any com- 
pany which suffered a stampede of its 
healthy members is evident; it would be 
merely & question, then, of who died first. 








Of course you would not like to have the 





healthy ones go off and leave you. How 
about your going away from them? You 
are only one? Not atall. One is one; but 
you are legion. ' 

Look at your contract. By the letter of 
its terms you have only to pay your re- 
newals. If you have paid one quarterly 
premium and present yourself to pay the 
second, with‘a galloping consumption which 
shows plainly that you will hardly live to 
pay the third, even in such an extreme case 
your fellow members—represented by cer- 
tain executive officers, cannot shake you 
off; they must take your money and keep 
your now undesirable company. The op- 
tion is entirely with you, to stay or go. 
But so is the option with every other mem- 
ber. When youthink your need of them 
is least, you are readiest to desert them; 
but if you feel the need of staying—that is, 
also of their staying with you—it is very 
clear in your mind that they ought to stay 
with you. A good rule works both ways. 

You are aware that all companies 
are composed only of “selected” lives. 
This seems hard, and ¢ hard for those 
whose present need is greatest; but it 
is inexorably necessary. Stand in front 
of any life company’s Broadway building, 
and set aside the first thousand men of 380 
to 45 that pars. You would have some 
very bad lives, some excellent, and a wide 
range of quality; but this chance aggrega- 
tion would give a very superior average to 
what would be had if the members were to 
select themselves. In such case the halt and 
diseased would first come ; and as no other 
would join with them, there would be a chain 
of frayed and rusty links. You perceive 
that ‘‘ selection” is bound to be made in 
the formation of a company; the company 
—that is, all the other members—make it, in 
case of each applicant; and make it in favor 
of the company, of course. Who is to make 
it, in case of voluntary departure of mem- 
bers? They make it themselves, by decid- 
ing whether to renew; andin every instance 
they make it, or mean to make it, against 
the company. 

Nowit is your duty to consider the effect 
of your withdrawal upon the rest. You 
owe them also some duty. You agreed, 
morally speaking, to stay in; and you 
should understand that this staying, on part 
of the great majority of the membership, is the 
foundation of the whole system. A eaclieme 
of expected temporary insurance would not 
be life insurance, but something else, If 
you were to contract by the year, you 
would pay less, at present; but you would no 
longer have the option of continuing, and, 
when the term ended, you would take your 
chaaces of insurability, paying a higher 
rate in case you started afresh. Lapsing 
policies disrupt the contract and oppose 
the scheme itself. The scheme is saved 
only because the deserters are the minority 
and a penalty is exacted in self-defense. 
When you lapse and ask for ‘‘ your money 
back,” if you do not complain, or, at 
least, feel disappointed and dissatisfied, be- 
cause you do not get back more, 
then yOu are no longer legion, but only 
one. Understand that ‘‘ your money” is 
yours jointly; not divisibly, however. It 
is not a deposit in bank, which has no re- 
lation to the rest and was put there on 
the understanding that it could be removed 
at will. It was put in ¢o stay until death; 
and it does not fulfill the plan unless it 
stays. Ifyou are in bad health, you don’t 
try to desert; in union is strength for you. 
If you are apparently in good health and 
choose to go, regardless of any duty to the 
rest, after having enlisted for life, nobody 
can hold you, But in such case, a portion 
of what was yours, in joint possession, is 
justly and must necessarily be forfeited, so 
that you may do the rest less injury. These 
considerations being true, reason requires 
you to be less ready to desert, or, if you do 
g0, to be the less dissatisfied. 


—— 


A REASONABLE PRUDENCE. 


ConstpERING how liable young and mid- 
dle-aged men are to, die, and how depend- 
ent their families are upon the results of 
their labor, the insurance of their lives is 
seen to be only the exercise of a reasonable 
prudence. The average mortality of men 
at age thirty is about eight per thousand, at 
age forty about ten per thousand, at forty- 
seven about twelve per thousand, at fift 
about fourteen per thousand. Among men 








from thirty to fifty, therefore, about eleven 
famities will each year be deprived of their 
chief support. The ranks of such a com- 
pany will be more than decimated every ten 
years. 

Itis said, with some show of reason, that 
the safest place for a man is on board an 
express train moving at the rate of thirty 
miles an hour—because statistics show so 
few persons injured in comparison with the 
number carried. And why? Because great 
pains are taken to prevent accidents. 
Everything, from road-bed to patent brakes, 
is studied with reference to safety. 
Were it known that any reasonable 
precautions for the safety of the pas- 
sengers were neglected, there would be an 
outcry of public indignation. Railroad 
companies are held to account in heavy 
damages for injuries to passengers, be- 
cause it is their business to carry them 
safely. So it is every man’s business to 
carry his family safely through the period 
of their dependence; and to trifle with 
interests so sacred, by putting them to 
unnecessary hazard, is to incur a very 
grave responsibility. When a man does 
his best there still remains risks enough; 
but woe unto him who neglects a reason- 
able precaution against dangers that are 
well known. 


But no large company of em journey 
through the world long fore some of 
them feel the need of life insurance. Every 
ear the shadows of death fall upon the 
10mes and hearts of more or less. It is 
only a reasonable precaution for all to in- 
sure. The cost of insuring is not so great 
that it deserves to be compared with the 
sad results to the families of those who die 
uninsured, 


INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


A year ago this institution inade an excellent 
statement, which was then presented to the pub- 
lic, through our columns, with a notice from us 
stating the most important facts and figures 
thereof, among — was that its ‘‘ net surplus 
over and above the legal amount held for re- 
serve and for all unadjusted losses and claims 
pory-y A proof, etc., were then $2,229,371.09,” 
and it t en held good assets amounting to @10,- 
662,476.73. To-day the facts and 
again given to its numerous policyholders and 
the putlic in its annual statement, found in an- 
other column, which shows a substantial ad- 
vance both in its business and strength 
durifg the year just closed. Its total re- 
ceipts for the year 1 for premiums, dl 
terest on investments, re etc., were $2,080,- 
729.94, tts disbarasmvente o be the same period 
for death ware <7, es, and other 
expenses, were a8 17881 — on the first 
day of Jan able assets amounting 
to $10,871, ah @ net surplus over 
all claims and demands of $2,389, 550.59. 
We have known, personally, all the official 
managers of this trustworthy company during 
the whole thirty-four years of its history, 
and as one of the interested policyholders have 
watched it and taken a deep interest in its 
_ gress and welfare. Ite able and conserva- 
jive management during all these years has 
steadily strengthened and increased our confi- 
dence in this institution, and we most heartily 
commend it mie to our readers, as we have 
often done be’ . as worthy of their patronage 
and good words in widely extending ita useful- 
ness. 

Its officers are: Henry Stokes, sruitents J. 
L. Halsey, First Vice-President; H. B. Stokes, 
Second ice-President ; H. Y. Wemple, Secretary ; 
8. N. Stebbins, Actuary. 





MERCHANTS’ INSURANCE COMPANY, NEW- 
ARK, NEW JERSEY. 

Ong of the soundest and most popular fire 
insurance companies in New Jersey is the 
Merchants’, of Newark. Its business is | aes 
perous ; ita assets are increasing ; L 4.4 is os 
well eve ry way, and well deserves - public 
dence and pa’ its field is not Socaned 
to New Jersey, but is ‘widening in a quite conser- 
vative manner wherever it can be done safely 
and on sound business principles, The notice- 
able figures in its annual statement, printed else- 
where, are as follows : 


ee  s00cs cesdntavioss on $400,000 00 
Reewved for reinsurance..:........ 350,890 22 
«all other abilities 93,220 74 
Not ouwplas. .. oc cesecdccosescces 7852 11 
$1,221,963 77 


Ite assets, including cash on hand, stock 
loans, mortgages, Government and State "ponds, 
stocks, real estate, rents acerned, etc., equal in 
amount to the aggregate figures above named. 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE. 

Tue United States branch of this famous: fire 
insurance com ~ resents a strong statement 
of its present al condition in another col- 
he ogitents nom sound WE eddie tatpletever 

e te , anda over 

es all claims for reserve, unpaid losses 

and all other claims and 
sort, of a 511.28. 

Resident , J. E. Pulsford; Deputy 
Manager, Henry W. Eaton; Assistant Deputy 
Manager, George W. “Hoyt. 


* FIDELITY AND CASUALTY, NEW YORK. 
InstrruTions of this class are not numerous in 


this try or in wat serve a most 

siete a eel 
': n 

the the country, those w ho handle Targe 


demands, of every 








ro of money oF Ae to farnioh 
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bonds as security for their integrity and honesty. 
This is fair and just ; but in many mmstances it is 
hard to find good men who are willing to give 
bonds—particularly for a large amount—to any 
one. The reasons for this reluctance are sound 
and are now widely entertained by all conserva- 
tive business men. 

The Fidelity and Casualty Company, of this 
city, is now successfully engaged in the business 
of furnishing bonds, and we commend it most 
heartily to the public as worthy of all confidence. 
In its annual statement the leading figures pre- 
sented are as follows: 

Pe canoaseseeenees 400ked £0655 $470,788 23 
BASS. «.. 0 ccsccscccccccescescctecs Meee OF 
PNBENS. ccccccavccvcccceces pesconee 300,622 66 

The officers and managers of this institution 
are known to us as capable, reliable and conser- 
vative business men. 


INSURANCE. 





i cheersaaeedl 
—_ — 





Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF BPRINGFIELD, MASB, 
Thirty-two Years of Suocessful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL, 

Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate tn distrivutions of surplus. 

The Mass. non forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine ite merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


M. 4. B. EDGERLY, 2d Vice-President and 
Sessaw of ol _ ucies. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS 


Lift Assurance Society of New York, 


Office, BRYANT BUILDING, Nassau and 
Liberty Streeta, 


SURPLUS 10 POLICYHOLDERS, $115,000, 


SHEPPAT® HOMANS, President and Actuary. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 








SPECIAL FEATURES 
Yeximun insurape 6 for minimum outlay. 
he protection of life. Insurance secured by pay- 

ments called for as deaths actually occur. Pay as you 
«0 and get what you pay for, aa in fire insurance. 

Premiums to i death claime and to create the 
Bpecial Reserve Fund, by no at once in trust for the 
policyholders, and can by no Lge my be used ie 
any purpose other than those for the were 

Annual expenses imited ve t bees aa for eac 
thousand dollars insured. 

Claims b death ‘cocusring three years after death 
incontestable fm any cause, 


W. D. HARRAH, 


Superintendent ef Agencies in the West. 


ADDRESS, 618 SECOND OND AVE., DET DETROIT. IT, MICH. 


CONTINENTAL 





Fidelity and Casualty Co., 
January ist, 1884. 
ASSETS. 
U. 8. Bonds market value).. 


1 other Assets... 
$470,788 23 
LIABILITIES. 


ear westeve an re- 
8170,165 57 
Surplus to Policy- holders... .--8300.622 66 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


No. 156 and 158 Broadway. 


FOLICT, simple, definite, liberal non-forfeitable 


THIRTY- TaRES years of & of 
us by ‘New 3 York rule. 
ty 8 (800,000 safely invested 


piste agents 
focal a in Tr otty and town. 
pply direct to this Compan 








HENRY STOKES, 
H. Y. Wemp.e, Sec'y. 
8. N. Srxpprne, Act'y 


President. 
J. L. Havary, let Vice-Preat. 
H. B. Stoxes, 3d Vive Preat. 


‘WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE (C0, 
OF NEW YORK. 











W. A. BREWER, Jr., + « President. 
Inthis Company policy- 
holders have’ the eaves van- 


tage over those ofallother 
companies, in Non-jor- 
feitable dividends to keep 
their —- in force 
See Charte 





Orricer, COAL AND Ino” 
EXxcHANGE BUILDING 


Oorner New Church and Court. 
Tend Streets, New York, 


UNITED STATES |* 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, 
Corner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS 


$5,268,212 48. 


are ABSO- 
GEMENT, 











The prince cipal fe features c of this Gomp 
LUTE SEC OMICAL MAN 
and FiBERALITY’ TO Th. INSURE 

All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 


T,. H. BROSNAN, Preaident. 





Cc, P, FRALEIGH, Geo tt, BURFORD, Actuar 
vil 





INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Of New York. 


OFFICE, roo BROADWAY. 


Statement January Ist, 1884. 


TotalCash Assets - - - - - «= « $4,867,942 01 
All Claims for Fire and Inland Losses, less than......... $343,131 04 
BM etinar Clade, Baws. Citic ciccheciccocescoctscsscosocencesedescsecssies 37,193 00 
RESERVE FOR RE-INSURANCE on Outstanding 

ie, RE RAR ROE SCTE AA EA ot BRL 1,750,137 $i 

SN MiasiihicdilbdiRagsabshicitdckedesnscndboakpiasieeaeredbebioarmbteres cunt 25,682 88 
Reserve for Taxes of 1884......... pee caniaauaseias sainaieinadinns 50,000 00 
NET SURPLUS, January Ast, 1884...............cc:sceseeeeees . 1,661,797 28 
sll. cbs Aiteccacchessasectecosstaccescebede biadieviadesusdccadcbiledbhtibed a 1,000,000 00 


Cash Assets, as above - 











The Safety Funds, under the restrictions of the New York Safety Fund 


l 
Law, now amount to ${,200,000. 


; GEO. T. HOPE, Pres’t. 


CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 


- $4,867,942 O1 





HENRY POWLES, Pres’t. 


J.R. MULLIKIN, Sec’y. 


H. L. KEEPERS, Treas. 


The Merchants’ Insurance Company, 


OF NEWARK, N. J. 
STATEMENT JAN. Ist, 1884. 


MY CINE, connnes cavesesgscoteceionenangeospspebstocasnereoetnasonsenaudibasbenenandauhdliates $400,000 00 
Be BO TI i icccecssncvencecesseseacsdpscosinns ied nesta lsoanicaliaednseeieadio 850,890 92 
Reserve for other Liabilities, including unpaid losses........... waaboineqannsenenén 93,220 74 
Surplus beyond Capital and all other Liabilities. .............ce:00. cseeeceseeeeeeees 877,852 11 


$1,221,963 77 


ASSETS. 


ithaca sista bieida eal bidetiaasdi da Ai faceinniaiheonetinvsanbestideteritinanmuiniaeiniasen $22,412 91 
ee iii ahicneilncs ctsicttcaddasncticiscsstcansccenscaseisnn secnne 40,087 50 
Mortgages on Real Estate (being first liems)............csssssseessscseseeeseeeeeeeeees 443,842 00 
U. 8. Bonds, BE Bi ivcsveccocsostspeces 235,980 00 
State, Municipal, Railroad and other Bonds, ee ee a ere 227,578 00 
Gas Co.’s Stock, MS | piesedcenundnninentioos 19,000 00 
EERIE Cro TERT TT RT Ee FORT eT a EE MEET ‘ 148,576 00 
NARI INI 5, 5.155255 casts ubacendenvanpaneeamennied obeseniuesaminnte 17,477 10 
a CET me a ER ET 64,728 35 
Ee Ga, I I iva cinscs tkscnicscicnshecdsesssecncsccec's vacernetsseonennioee 2,281 91 

“$1, 221,963 77 





Liverpool and London and Globe 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


STATEMENT UNITED STATES BRANCH Jan. Ist, 1884. 
ASSETS. 











$5,771,959 71 71 














LIABILITIES. 
Unearned Premiame bgebbobendevvecuimeedertéchibbbbesscekecpececqegene cnacesteee S2, 3 
Papas Low ¢ “_ 
peta 
ye: ——=+ 

85,771,959 71 71 
I i Mddaduhes scsdaideehebidsndchidedaieb ates cnenbudeenshans sentssansngaamenbeneeremseweneenees 
Rt RT NET MERLE 7 me se HARES 77 83,605.348 % 


DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. 


Cuarrnman, ROBERT B. MINTURN. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES. 


CHARLES H. MARSHALL. 
JOHN A. STEWART. 


Resipent ManaGeEr, J. E. PULSFORD. 


Deputy Manacer, HENRY. W. EATON. 


Ass’t. Deputy Manacer, GEO. W. HOYT. 





64th ANNUAL STATEMENT, December 31st, 1883, of the 


ANI'N A INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





CARH CAPITAL: ...0.0..00-cescepccereere 


Reserve for Re-Insurance, |, rere 


(Inland, ) 






ne “ Unpaid NN cco peacss teoghokiccapecsacreentsesnotentestacurts 


$4,000,000 00 
1,682,252 86 


“ e000 WR or eo 10,383 68 
AIT IIL... : cones savpusreaganasetesosiseshanpoapseansexpions erannaspvervongeanpheee 54,662 20 
thi iibtsicek chsh. ch cccestncpnegneanasttvecsvocsecoscceepndiceer 8,269, "467 85 

Fe oc casiesisstarvieincicon ib tnealiswensencneiiins sseeeeeeeG9,192,643 80 
AS FOLLOWS: Market Value. 
CN I. daerencstimnnnsnttsesinitinescanisecensstbdeliccessocsiocs 01,0083 17 34 
Cash in hands of Agents. SEES Es EE 324,997 26 
EE I ik sctsiiccsnrantibsitene=sentnenenencncadacibigpeennseesee 864,500 00 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage..................0000 paesenns ‘ 44,800 00 
A Re GIs 0k. dosh ccdsictccduliocenccsesnccssesescosoes 20,100 00 
Stocks and Bonds..............0...+. a EE RO 7,405,897 22 
Accrued Interest...............0000 pietngelaneeres’ ide Disdosesions 1,281 98 


Total $9,192,648 80 


Losses Paid in 65 Years, $56,000,000 00 


WM. B. CLARK, Ass’t Sec’y. 


J. GOODNOW, Sey 


Ii. J. HENDEE, Pres't. 








THE AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


pp hander eee Annual Statement. 


put catate 


PUD eS eteee eee ee) 


ited States eee 13 50 
folios fiers gi 


00 
oa 
37,950 51 
49,902 65 


Tora Assets, January Ist, 18%....... 81,304,519 21 
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Reine bie ou Pe eee O48 oe 
Gomunisaions un mat 


PHILADELPHIA. 
LIABILITIES. 
P of adjustment, includ. 











Surplus over all’ abil: 
81,804,519 31 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
ALBERT C. L. CRAWFORD, Secretary. 
RICHARD MARIS, Assistant Secretary. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, JanvaRy 26TH, 1883. 


34th Annual Report. 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


156 and 158 Broadway, N. Y. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of ils 
affaire on the 8let December, 1882. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


SPRINGFIELD, 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
FIRE AND MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Annual Statement, January ist, 1884. 


CAPITAL ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 





























































ASSETS. Par Value, Mar, Value 
uary, 1882, to ist December, 1882...... 84,412,698 58 | United States 6-per-cent, Currency Regi Peeisnsechoncseccsvcecssessenpeies apeneneone $100,000 185,000 0 
Propiume om Policies not marked off Ist on s ony iG ) wae 9. heglatared E MDL dibecbéecbeccesce enpooveseesaae 4 c+ - 
Pee 5) MERakanhetenccnvsstevensessnes 516,844 ‘ensue Ot io sand 0 Council il ol Baile ond ‘per-cent honds..” hu, 00 Tiong % 
Net assets, December Bist, 1882............ 10,206,002 60 | arine Preminms...................-_@5S00008 @ | | Union eae  osthy teers poms é-per-cent. Bonds ba. v0u ie 
miums marked off from ist J: ° ° & Kase: cent. Bonds . eee p 
INCOME FOR THE YEAR 1883. 1882, to dst December, 1882....------.. $4,800,805 | New York ‘percent Bold... 10, 000 12. 
Losses paid during the same —— ae Minnespotio te Manito ad Cpenosng, Bonds $a: 00 iii00 
Premiums received..........-+. 81,008,421 55 —_— mncnonsdiennes $2,018,767 35 hiicago, Burlington & Quincy Hailrosd ¢per-cent, Bonds 10,000 ( 
Interest received on mortgage pari slid Dotrof, ‘Lan N rthern Railroad 2 cent. Bonas...... 2,000 ov 
7 SR i dat gti ane 170,516 29 Returns of Premi- 109 Shares Agewam Mationsl Bank Intech, 10,000 ives O 
Interest received on bonds mas and Er. i gona Banoocs Pouk Steck, ‘ yf > 
penses............ $823,304 50 104 Chicopee asions Stock, 400 4 0 
owned by Company........... 49,790 00 ———_— loo =“ Pynchon National pacok, ~ 4 11, ,- 
Interest received on other se- The Company has the following Assets, an Gecond Rational Rank 6* Ro “ 20,000 bay 
curities, rents, ete............. 407,321 85 United States and State of New York lo | Oty National Bank Stock, ” 10,000 B00 
Add intereat and rents due Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks.. $8,974,558 00 wo “ hapin National Bank Stock, pas 10,900 Par a 
a ed 8 BEC by Stocks and otherwise.. — 1,575,500 00 1i¢ «6 ~=—s First National Bank Stock, “ ii, 140 oF 
and accrued,.........+.s.se0e: 96,994 27 Estate and claims due the Company, . Fe are Henjoad sank Stock, Ware.... 7,500 9,000 04 
Premiums deferred and due Ct eee ltt eet ad 581,118 15 34 “ First National Bank Stock, Northampton 8,400 oy + 
and unpaid 131,921 64 Premium Notes and Bilis Keceivable...... 1,725,575 02 lo ortham ptoa Nation k Stock, a psonsdindeshaenceaheebentenen 10,000 1 ri 
DEG. 2covcrvereree scove 31, se rapieiinacessienescavinsecent 364,928 lo onson National Bank k, DESROEN, . oopnietvene0sd5eyb chonarecssppen 1,000 o 
Market value of stocks over PO win Hs 81 “ First National Bank Stock, 8,100 O 
Sebo dintehd el enlistees 215,764 84 i cihnt onansctcsicscrcanseseecs 818,171,675 02 2 “ Adams Ne ponel a Beak f nck. ., No, Adams. By , § 
2,080,729 94 — lo “ &B m National Bank Stock, ye 10,000 11,700 % 
ws waa a Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 1 6“ | (New Eagiand at ™ = tem. — > Peed x4 bd 
Ra NTT Mien ee ee $12,846,862 54 | of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their | 199 . Merchandise National Bank i. « 0,000 }o.oug ) 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth | 100 Merchants’ National Bank Stock, = 10.000 itis oo 
DISBURSEMENTS. of February next. tuo 6 ~s Howard National Bank Stock, . 90,000 "000 00 
Paid claims by deat The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1878 will io ebseter National Bank Steck “ Jo.000 "000 00 
pnt Spt et tte be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their | 150 {° Boylaton Natio al Bank Btock, . 16,000 ie S 
aii. eee legal representatives, on and after Tuesday,the Sixth | jy) « National Bank of Lommerce Stock,  * 10,000 Hite oo 
ao, ' 0032,013 06 of February next, from which date all interest thereon loo ‘“ Shawmut National Bank Stock, - 10,000 500 Ov 
widends............c0000. 286,122 47 will cease, ‘The certificates to be produced at the time | 100 %; Nations k of Commerce Stock, New York........ sane iis 
Paid purchased policies........ 187,866 29 ° 20 6% Fo ation 5 Z sesanee ‘ 00 
Paid salaries, offi of payment and canceled. 100 Metropolitan National Bank Bock, ois: ce 10,000 16.500 
salaries, office, agency, adteiieeh on tee i ee ae klin County National Bank Stock, Greem field... ~» 10,000 (0,000 00 
realestateand otherexpenses 138,847 12 ~ poems “ “of tte Compan for the = ‘endl ~ 100 pt. Tent Nason Pn Stock, 6. Paul, Minm......... EY ooo % 
TABI 0000 cccecessesceccesescceces 9,888 02 slat December, 1882, for which bertificates will issued 4 “  Bostou rs vidence Rai. Ot ey see 18,300 00 
Medical department............ 8,849 32 on.and efter Tue Bae, FO Sree oo Sey nome. 500; Conneoticut Kiver Railroad Stock. ... ig jot 10.000 $,000 00 
Cc isai dadvertising. 121, 10006" )~=—s- Worcester, ua chester ro! he 
jommissions and advertising. 121,693 08 1,416,178 81 J. H. CHAPMAN, Seoretary. 1,000“ New York. 3 New Haven & Wartford Ha road Btock 100,000 ee} % 
Bal 10,°71,184 23 TaueTE 30“ Old Colony Hallroad Stock.....\.-. 20,000 328,000 00 
Re ssescccs ctor veseeeeeses $10,671,184 28 1 J.D, JONES. CHARLES P. BURDETT | 3 « Now York & Harlom Raiirosd Stock..." ": Gieress 50,000 100,000 00 
CHARLES DENNIS, Pea Ww SORLIES 1,000 : hicayo, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Stock, 1a ase <7} 4 
ASSETS. LEWIS CURTIS, { Bh ELLIOTT 200 cago, Milwaukee & St, Paul Railroad Stock..............seceeeeeeeeeenese i 
Cae CR RERAL.rore.-vvrsereerescecsceeeres — GASNE SD | TARR Ow, ¢ He MINOR Real Estate owned by the Company.......,...-....sspesesseesseeugegasesneetssgeste® Bt as Lum I60 00 
Cash in bank and trust company........... 557,811 32 PINE URS BURNHAM, GEORGE oer ash on hand, in Banks, and hn hands of Agents, in course of transmission. ° ine $ 
Bonds and mortgages ‘secured by real A. RAVEN, | : EDWIN ‘ MORGA' A yo Moriga e =. BORED, coccpoceccccccccceoenccce Peccccccccccccceserses . is 5 00 
. MES G. DE FOR: Loan ; ¥ ‘ 
estate worth double the amount loaned, ENJAMIN H. FIELD, SAMUEL WILLETS, T, ‘Accured Interest, Ren 16 08 
and protected by fire insurance policies OSIAH 0. LOW D, LEVERICH $2,585,633 82 
held by the company........ss.-seee-ss0++ 9781.68 16 | WILLIAM. DODGE, W TAM BR 4 
Loans on policies in force................... 1,286,745 76 THOMAS F YOUNG THOS. B. CODDINGT Capi Stockall paid 
(The legal reserve on the policies on ox fewer. HORACE RPRUREE ’ Outstanding bebe eat paperanian oe 
which loans exist exceeds the amount , ROOT, neurance Fund,,..,.. 
of note on the same.) ‘VILUIAM H. WEBB JOHN L. RIKER, All other Claims 


N. DENTON SMITH, 
United States and New York State stocks, 


market value 





ie aon 1,392,810 00 JOHN D. JONES, President, 
— —— ME ccebnmhansiaaibiatiiniaaianaiie 962,895 94 CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Preside 
uarterly and semi-annual premiums de- 
ferred, and premium and interest in SS ee a ee 
course of colJection and transmission... 181,921 64 A. A. RAVEN. ord Vice-Pros't. 
Loanson stocks and bonds,................ 3,656,906 61 
(Market value of the securities, $4,467,- 
062.) 
Interest due and accrued and all other 
PRs cciccocccnamscccccesnnssernscncsens 96,994 27 
IR nie cccsidinsece cetsccsavesenes $10,871,184 23 


Adjusted claims not yet due.. $101,382 00 
Reported claims awaiting 
77,760 00 
Dividends unpaid and other 
Bs vcctserdncecsscties 
Reserve on existing policies 
estimated by the New York 
We iicscanecstndcccnecacsssnnace 8,214,739 00 
———_—— $8,481,633 64 


87,752 64 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 


J. L. HALSEY, First Vice-President. 
H. B. STOKES, Second Vice-President. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
8S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


EW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE C0., 


OF BOSTON. 





THE CONTINENTAL 
’ ety WN, . LIFE INSUR- 
. ANCE os 
2F HARTFORD 
Conn. 






pst || 





ASSETS, 
$:2,734.417.49. 
SURPLUS, 


$504,337.06. 





HANOVER 
FIRE INSUR ANCE COMPANY, 
No. 181 roadway, N. Y- 





SEERA IOI He I $16,432,181 85 | oan Capital............ ese BI 
NS a cncsnisinnanpeenennn 13,864,889 62 Rese Sv0 Loe Sener EN TN } en 
Total Surplus............ *...+..2,567.292 23 | NETS) Us.. voce © 


——_—__———_—____— 











JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. . anne a Geen rand Meo? 
SAFE. PROMPT. LIBERAL. 








PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST CoO, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated Third Month 22d, 1865. 
Exceedingly low death-rate. Simple, intelligible, untechnical form of policy. Liberality and accommodation 
to policyholders. Conservative management. Strict business methods. 
GENTLEMEN OF ADDRESS AND INTELLIGENCE WANTED TO ACT AS AGENTS, Apply to the Compang 


POTT ITT ETT ee) 





$2,184,688 33 
Surplus over all Liabilities, ............:.sccccccecseecmsorcersensceesttessscerees 
Surplus as regards Policyholders. 9 P188:818 8 
J. N. DUNHAM, President, 


ANDREW J. WRIGHT, Treasurer. 


$50,000,000. 


THESE FIGURES REPRESENT IN ROUND NUMBERS THE ASSETS OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


THE EXACT AMOUNT, JANUARY Ist, 1888, BEING 


$50,800,896 82. 


Of this amount about one-fifth is surplus, and all is the sole and exclusive property of Sixty 
Thousand One Hundred and Fifty POLICY HOLDERS, the Company being » purely 
mutual organization, with neither capital stock nor stockhoiders. Surplus is divi among 
Policyholders exclusively. 


OVER $22,000,000 IN DIVIDENDS 


have been 3 wy the Compeey in reduction of the cost of insurance from table rates. 
The W YORK was organized in 1845, has received from My ow over $100,- 
000,000, and has returned to them and their legal representatives over $67,500,000, including 


OVER $26,400,000 IN DEATH CLAIMS. 


The amount | Policyholders, added to the amount now held in trust for them, exceeds the 
payments to the Company by ever $9,000,000. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has now an annual income of about 


$12,000,000, 


and its Invested Assets are increasing at the rate of about 


$3,500,000 ANNUALLY. 


The Company's Interest Receipts during the last ten years have been about five and three. 
fourths per cent. on its averee assets, and less than three-tenths of one per cent. was 
due and unpaid Jan 1st, 1883. Its gross Interest Receipts sirce organization have 
EXCEEDED ITS DEATH LOSSES. 

During 1882 the NEW YORK LIFE settled a large number of 


“TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES,” 


issued in 1872, which gave larger returns than similar policies of any other company, 

issued and maturing in the same years, The annual cash cost of Mar poeleenr yy ay: pen A | 

was less than $1.50, while policies issned on the 10-year Life and En it Tables 

premiums with imterest at about savings bank rates. 
The YORK LIFE 


ORIGINATED NON-FORFEITURE POLICIES 


nineteen years before the non-forfeiture law of the State was enacted, and continues to offer a more 
liberal contract than the law req’ 


For further particulars, or estimates upon a Tontine Investment Policy, apply to the Company's 
Agents, or to the 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York City. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 


SANFORD J. HALL, Secretary. 











WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 
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Old and Woung. 


WHILE WE MAY. 





BY GEORGE KLINGLE. 





‘Tux hands are such dear hands ; 
They are so full; they turn at our demands 
So often; they reach out, 
With trifies scarcely thought about, 
So many times; they do 
So very many things for me, for you— 
If their fond wills mistake, 
We may well bend, not break. ® 


They are such fond, frail lips 
That speak to us, Pray, if love strips 
Them of discretion many times, 
Or if they speak too slow or quick, such 
crimes 
We way pass by; for we may see 
Days not far off when those small words may be 
Held not as slow, or quick, or out of place 
but dear, 
Because the lips are no more here. 


They are such dear, familiar feet that go 
Along the path with ours—feet fast or slow, 
And trying to keep pace—if they mistake, 
Or tread upon some flower that we would take 

Upon our breast, or bruise some reed 

Or crush poor Hope until it bleed, 

We may be mute, 

Not turning quickly to impute 

Grave fault; for they and we 

Have such a little way to go—can be 
Together such 4 little while along the way. 

We will be patient while we may. 


So many little faults we find. 
We see them; for not blind 
Is Love. We see them; but if you and I 
Perhaps remember them some by and by, 
They will not be 
Faults then—grave faultsa—to you and me, 
But jast odd ways—mustakes, or even less— 
Remembrances to bless. 
Days change 80 many things—yes, hours. 
We see so differently in suns and showers, 
Mistaken words to-night 
May be so cherished by to-morrow’s light. 
We may be patient; for we know 
There's such a little way to go. 
Summit, N. J. 


ae 


THE SEVEN LIGHTS OF ASIA. 


AN INDO-EUROPEAN EPISODE. 





BY J, &, GF DALE, 
AvuTHor oF “ GUEBNDALE.” 





Ly Asia there is a certain range of moun- 
tains, composed of everlasting hills, and 
the highest and most durable of them is 
culled Everest. Thename of the range is 
Himalaya, which means cradle of peoples, 
and through it there runs an extraordinary 
and most noteworthy valley. You will 
find mention of it in no atlas; and Murray 
and Baedeker are still striving in vain to 
find some traveler who has been through 
it and can write a guide. There is, in- 
deed, one old handbook, published cen- 
turies since; but many people think this of 
doubtful accuracy, as it was originally 
printed in Greek and other languages which 
are now dead. These people think that the 
world has progressed since then, and clamor 
for a new edition; and some ambitious fel- 
lows of the Geographical Society have even 
attempted to produce one. But they have 
hitherto tailed to agree upon a publisher, 
and are still at odds about the color of the 
binding. 

This valley begins at the mountain of 
Everest; it is calfed Lheurequilest, and is 
swept (like most of the valleys of the Hima- 
laya) by the peculiar and devastating wind 
named Iinyena. There are some travelers 
who profess to like this cold wind, and call 
it bracing; but, all the same, it brings the 
water to their eyes and they do not see very 
far. 

No one has ever described the route by 
which you reach this valley. The peculiar- 
ity of the journey (if it can be called a jour- 
ney) is that you donot commonly go thither 
atall. You find yourself there. But often 
you are there several years before you find 
yourself; and when you do, you rarely 
know yourself. When you do that, you 
wish you had never been born. And there 
is also a peculiarity about the place. When 
you age away from it you give it many and 
variots names; but, while you are in it, it 
is always Lheurequilest. 

Now the chronicles of Safiz, the Persian, 
upon whose stories Zerdusht based the 
greatest part of his writings, tell us that, 
long ago, many lives of a dog-star since, 





there arrived in thisvalley® rare and won- 
derful traveler. He called the valley of 
Litetrequilest by another name—Ad. 
Learned pandits differ as to the meaning 
of this word, some tracing it back to a 
Greek root, while others see in it only ay 
interjection. Be that as it may, the voyager 
of whom we speak never spoke of the place 
by any other mame than Aei. And when 
he first uttered this cry, the clocks all struck 
thirteen, and there came a sort of chorus 
from the Devas in the clouds, while three 
hundred Pratycka Buddhas, who were 
practicing their religious exercises in a 
forest near by, immediately rose into the 
air and went together to Benares. Here, 
in this city, they began to exhibit their 
supernatural powers, causing their bodies 
to ascend into space and emit all sorts of 
brilliant appearances; thus, one after 
another, they uttered a Githa, and, ending 
their term of days, entered Nirvana. 

Meantime the traveler was looking 
about him. He was very young for a man, 
and we may call his name Smith, as being 
generic. He had forty teeth, and his arms 
were very long, so that his long and taper- 
ing fingers reached to the knee. High as 
was his instep, his long hair was more yel- 
low, and it curled around the crown of his 
head from left to right. But what of all 
was most remarkable about him was a 
strange and beautiful white light, a 
radiance which seemed to center in his 
brow, where a circlet of rare jewels bound 
his head. Such was the magic of these 
stones that each separate ray was blended 
in a glory like the light of day; and those 
old Hindus knew no better, and could 
not see the separate stones that made it up. 
But now, as every public school girl may 
know, we have pulled the light of day to 
pieces; and so this, too, was but a spectral 
splendor, and the jewels composing it are 
known to science. They are common 
stones enough—a deep blue sapphire and an 
aquamarine, an emerald, a topaz and an 
opal, a ruby and an amethyst. You may 
buy any of them for money on Broadway. 

Hardly had Smith opened his blue eyes 
and rubbed them, to find his whereabouts, 
when the blast made him shiver; it was that 
Black Bise o Dnyena whieh blows so end- 
lessly. in themarrow valley, like a dark wind 
of the Trades. He cast his eyes up, but 
only to those gray clouds which learned 
pandits call the veil of Maja. He followed 
with his glance the clouds to the eastward, 
hoping for some horizon that was blue; 
but the high mountains that were behind 
him shut it out. He turned his glance to 
the west; but at that end of the valley rose 
still higher mountains, their summits lost in 
mist. Then he Jooked down, and saw a 
vast, motley crowd coming along the beaten 
road, wrangling as they came; and ashe 
bent his head the deepest and most beauti- 
ful jewel of them all fell into a muddy pool 
at his feet. For along time he sought in 
the turbid water for the sapphire’s blue 
light; but the pool was stagnant and shal- 
low, and the surface dense with decaying 
leaves and continually stirred by the foot- 
steps of the multitude. Allin vain he looked 
for the precious stone, sorrowing as for a 
birthright he had lost; and when he gave 
up the search it was to him as if he had for- 
gotten God. 

By this time he was surrounded by a mot- 
ley crowd of men; and he saw that some 
were travelers like himself, and others were 
guides and porters. Among these latter 
some wore brass-plates, as being duly li- 
censed, while others only showed him 
mountain staves. One old guide, whom 
they all called ‘‘ Papa Peter,” had already a 
large party of tourists, who were going 
through under his guidance, personally 
eonducted; and thick tourists’ veils were 
bound about their eyes, lest the dust of the 
road should irritate them. These seemed 
rather quiet; not so another licensed guide, 
& younger man, who was disputing with 
their leader, and had quite a company gath- 
ered about him, too, Then there was an- 
other one, a loud-mouthed fellow, with 
banners and transparencies; and a great 
number of others who did not belong to the 
association of licenped gpides af all, arid 
offered cheaper rates. But it was said of 
these that they were mere porters, not passed 
guides, and had never really been over the 
mountain at all. Now, Smith was well 
determined to go through the valley and 





over the mountain at the end; but he could 
not ¢hoose among so many guides, so he 
decided to walk on alone for the present 
and jon one of the parties later on. At 
this there was a great cry, and all the peo- 
ple set after him with sticks; so that he 
had to run for safety to a thick and lonely 
wood. 

Here he walked for a long time alone; 
but he was troubled at their treatment of 
him, and the light of his brow was not so 
clear since the sapphire had been lost, 


though he needed all he conld get to make |) 


way through the lonely forest. Little light 
from the sky came into the wood, and he 
was fain still to turn to his fellow-travel- 
ers for assistance; but their numbers gave 
them assurance, and they cried out at him 
and made grimaces because he was alone. 
Now and then he met another traveler wan- 
dering in the forest like himself; but these 
were mostly moody fellows; and he still 
yearned for the companionship of the multi- 
tude. In this way, however, he struck up 
some friendship with a Frenchman and a 
wise German; but the Frenchman, though 
a pleasant fellow, was a singularly bad 
walker; and the,German, though he walked 
well enough, would have nothing to do 
with the multitude or the direction in which 
they were going; but was always for stop- 
ping and trying to construct a balloon 
which would carry them from where they 
were straight up into the sky. Then there 
was an Englishman, who had a map; but 
it was of the valley only, and all beyond 
was blank. And when Smith asked for a 
chart of the country without, the English- 
man asked if he did not see from the map 
there was nothing beyond, and called him 
a fool. 

Again Smith went back to the multitude 
and found that some of the loudest in 
speech had dropped behind, and the rest 
were tired and more kindly. Every one of 
them professed to be going his way, and to 
have the highest mountain in view. Some 
of them even claimed, by the aid of spy- 
glasses of transcendent power, to see over 
the mountains entirely; but though they all 
said that they were anxious to help him, he 
did not get along very fast. In fact, very 
few of them seemed to think that they were 
going anywhere in particular; and all were 
more concerned about the rank and arrange- 
ment of the procession than with the pro- 
gress that it made. Then one man was 
always for stopping in every pleasant place 
to pluck the berries; another seemed to 
be a geologist, and kept stopping to pick 
up any shining stone he saw in the earth; 
a third was continually making sketches, 
and a fourth kept beating all his neighbors 
with a stick, to make them go his way. 


There were several bands for the march; 
but none of them played the same tune; 
and many of the wayfarers had picked up 
sticks and stones, feathers or wreaths, on 
which they greatly plumed themselves, and 
which made them look like a German pic- 
nic. Among them there was one gentle- 
manlike person, with an iron weapon which 
he called his sword of honor. At first 
Smith was rather attracted by him; most 
of the other wayfarers were continually 
ascending little foothills, where they would 
stop the whole company to look at them, 
and see how high they were, each one 
claiming that his hillock was the true sum- 
mit of tlie mountain, that he would go no 
further, and, at all events, that he was 
higher up than the rest; but among 
all these the traveler with the sword walked 
on with a sort of humble disdain. Smith 
noticed, with despair, that his own aqua- 
marine was growing looser and looser, 
and he finally gave it to his comrade for 
safe-keeping; but no sooner had he fairly 
got the jewel than he ran eagerly away 
with it, and, crossing an impassable stream, 
destroyed the bridge behind him. 

At this our poor traveler lost faith in all 
his fellow pilgrims. It seemed to him that 
each one was satisfied if he could only per- 
stiade the others that he was a little further 
on than they and none of them cared 
much about reaching their destination. 
For a long time he sat by the stream’s bank, 
with his head bowed down, having no faith 
in man and no certainty of God. He had 


to make a long détour to get around the 


water, and with this loss of light the path 
seemed harder than ever to find; but he 
picked up the sword that the robber had 


' quilest. 


dropped, and with it hewed his way through 
the wilderness. 

Still the sword was only meant for de- 
fense, and did little service as a staff on the 
long and weary way. And now the emer- 
ald, too, was growing dull, and seemed to 
give less light. He had been hoping that 
the path would ascend; but it always went 
down and down, lower and lower into the 
heart of the valley. All through the day 
there had been little rills that crossed the 
path and seemed to ripple with sweet 
music from some higher place; but even 
these grew silent as they fell into the cen- 
tral plain. Still many noonday hours he 
struggled on, hoping; and the weary path 
stretched endless leagues away, and the fresh 
light of the emerald was nearly gone. At 
last the way lost itself in a swamp, where 
he fell exhausted, hedged in by the crawl- 
ing vines, sickened by the fat mists exhal- 
ing from the lower pools. A ghastly place 
it was; he alone seemed to be alive; but all 
about the pools lay myriads of figures, 
bodies of former pilgrims, dead or numbed. 
Here he lost all hope; and, finding one 
poor girl whose heart was faintly beating, 
gave her the emerald. But then it seemed 
to him that he saw a faint light forward, 
and heard a broken bar of some far-distant 
song; 80, rising once more, he plodded on. 

It was well he did this; for soon he cume 
to a grove of trees and flowers, alive with 
singing birds, filled through and through 
with such agolden light that it seemed as 
if it must come from the sky. Was this the 
light that he had seen below he wondered. 
After a moment’s rest, he ran back to find 
the girl to whom he had given the emerald; 
she wore it in her bosom, and in her pos- 
session the jewel still seemed bright. He 
took her in his arms, and bore her to the 
grove; and then ran back again and again, 
to show to other pilgrims the road thither. 
Smiling, the girl encouraged him to do this; 
and mapy pilgrims thus were saved and went 
their way. And as he stayed there, so la- 
boring, in the cool of the early afternoon 
it seemed to him that they were perfectly 
happy, and he gave her the glorious, golden 
topaz for aring. Already, he could see, as 
he looked back upon his early journeying, 
though slowly, through the plain, the path 
had risen, and all the way behind was lower 
land. But when he returned, after one of 
his journeys of assistance, they told him 
that the young girl had gone further on. 
His glorious golden topaz was still with 
her; and it seemed to him that happiness 
and hope were gone. He buckled on his 
sword, and followed in the footsteps of his 
lost companion. 

They say that, more than midway through 
the valley, there is alovely garden, embow- 
ered on the brow of a hill. High trees grow 
about it, and shut it in from the mountains 
and shield it from the wind of Ilnyena; and 
all the flowers of the earth grow there. 
Here are fountains that plash, and orches- 
tras that make sweet music; and from the 
colonnades and pavilions you get fair views 
and vistas, flower-framed—the fairest views 
that are to be had of the valley of Lheure- 
No one knows who first laid out 
this garden; but all the writers agree that 
it exists. Hither, at last, our traveler 
came; and here seemed to be the fountains 
ofthe rills that spread abroad through the 
valley and had so refreshed him on the 
march, Here, too, was the music and all 
the singing of which he had heard the echo 
or the faint refrain. All that was beautiful 
in sight orsound was here. He also learned 
'a song; and, joining the others, sought 
with what voice he could to swell the choral 
that floated downward to the plain. The 
| chorister was invisible; but the Arabic 
' version of this story tells us that it is the 
| angel Israfel. 
| Some old men still lingered here, laurelled 
and embayed; and our traveler might also 
have stayed but that he noticed that his 
keen sword was growing tarnished by the 
rich, sweet air. Then he watched these 
older men, and marked that they too went 
onward, one by one. I have said that all 
that was beautiful in sight or sound was 
here; and now he saw that each of these 
old men had a flashing opal, like his own, 
which be drew from his wrinkled brow and 
burned before departing. So he took his 
own and tried it in the fire; it flashed out 
in a radiant blaze that must have shown 








far down through the wilderness in the val- 
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ley; and, indeed, there was a sort of after- 
glow which was reflected far off from cliff 
to cliff, like an echo of enduring sound. 
Now he saw the birth of the strange far-off 
light that had cheered him upward on his 
way. (And here the Persian legend has a 
pretty story that the light of our wayfarer’s 
burning opal still lingers in the valley, like 
the colors in the clouds when the sun has 
gone.) 

So at last he left the garden, and went 
forward on his way, and came out on the 
bleak side of the mountain, so high that 
all the valley seemed faint and far to him, 
like the memory of a dream. The wind 
was still chilly, and the place dark with 
evening, and only the grave ruby and the 
amethyst remained tolight his way. Other 
pilgrims seemed to think that he was wise, 
and came to him with queries; but the light 
of the ruby was but a narrow sphere, and 
all the world beyond was lost in the night. 
He was in the upper gorges of the mount- 
ain; but the crown still seemed far off. He 
grew cold and weary; even the ruby seemed 
to failhim; he dropped it from his hand; 
strange purple flashes came through the 
cloud; still grasping the purple amethyst, 
he sank upon the snow. A strange voice 
spoke in his ears; he tried to answer, say- 
ing who he was, whence he came, whither 
he was going ; but the one poor word that 
his lips could utter the jewel gave him— 
love. 

It was the last of the Seven Lights to 
leave him; but, as he spoke, the wind 
seemed to buoy him forward, and he 
reached the utmost ridge, and the purple 
jewel flashed out and melted in the purple 
sky. For there beyond him (so runs one 
version of the Persian story)—there beyond 
him was the open world, and the cloudless 
west, and all around the mountains lay the 
clear horizon he had sought at first. Back- 
ward, the valley was still dark, and the 
mists were floating low. The Seven Lights 
were gone. 

But ia the dark valley he saw the multi- 
tude, with faces all upturned; and lo! in 
the look of each, there lingered some far 
light, some faint reflection of some light 
that he had early lost. And now he looked 
again; and far behind the Eastern mountain 
was the light of God. Its radiance was of 
the sapphire he had lost in the beginning. 
The faces of the multitude were turned 
away; they could not see it; but, as he 
stood there, far above them, he saw it fall- 
ing down before them on the path. 


—<—>—— 


THE BOY WHO WOULD NOT SAY 
HIS PRAYERS. 


BY SOPHIE E. EASTMAN. 





‘* MamMaA can go down stairs ; 
I shall not say my prayers, 
For I’ve nothing to be thankful for!” my willful 
Robert cried. 
** There’s all the other boys 
With multitudes of toys, 
And books, and dogs, and ponies; but we're 
poor, and I’m denied.” 


** Ask Papa!” And I sought him ; 
With eager steps I brought him 
(Myself so shocked and wondering I scarce 
knew what to do) ; 
But still the boy kept saying 
“Papa, I'm through with praying ; 
For God gives nothing worth our thanks to 
me, nor yet to you.” 


His Father heard with sorrow ; 
But simply said: ‘To-morrow 
You'll find His choicest blessings unto both 
our lives are known. 
God guard you while you're sleeping ; 
I leave you in His keeping.” 
Then down the stairs we softly went and left 
our boy alone. 


But in the early morning, 
His father, without warning, 
Placed bandages across his lips, his ears, and 
hazel eyes ; 
Deaf, dumb, and blind together, 
My boy would soon learn whether 
God had given him any blessings that e’en the 
poor would prize. 


Long ere the morning ended 
His grateful thanks ascended 
For the blessed gifts of sight and speech; 
ascended to that One 
Who gives unstinted measure 
Of light and sound. With pleasure 
He meekly said his little prayer that night at 
set of sun. 
SouTH HADLEY, Mass. 


AT THE HURRICANE LIGHT. 
BY HARRIET PRESOOTT SPOFFORD. 


‘*Noraine but ice!” said Clara. ‘‘Ice 
everywhere. Not even skating-ice, but ice 
broken up twice a day by the tide. Just 
think of it! Living surrounded by ice that 
we can’t get across, perhaps,for all Winter!” 

“‘Is it worse for you, Clara,” said her 
Mother, “‘ than for the little girl and boy 
over on Hurricane Island, in that lighthouse 
tower shaking to every shock of the waves?” 
And she glanced across where the great 
white tower loomed over the blue sea—the 
tower from whose summit they had so 
many times seen the light tremble and grow 
strong over the purpling waters of Sum- 
mer eves. 

‘“‘They’re used to it. It’s their home. 
They never lived in town. They don’t 
know anything better!” grumbled Clara. 
‘‘And I den’t see why we should do a dis- 
agreeable thing, any way, because others 
have to! I think Papa had better stay in 
Washington and practice his profession. 
And separating Aunt Marion and Uncle 
John so, too!” 

‘* Your father finds it best to follow this 
plan.” 

‘‘Best? Cooped up here! Buried alive. 
One might as well be. It’s—it’s horrid! 
That scarlet fever might as well have fin- 
ished us.” 

‘Clara, Iam ashamed of you!” said her 
mother, surveying the cheeks, unused 
to any flush for months, now glowing 
with angry color. ‘‘ Your father! When 
one of the reasons that he stays here is in 
order to frost the poison of that fever out 
of your system! There! Go along! Your 
Aunt Marion is waiting to hear your les- 
son.” And Clara went along, pouting, and 
quite ready to infect the otherchildren with 
her discontent, and utterly unable to un- 
derstand how Aunt Marion could take it 
so pleasantly; for Aunt Marion and Uncle 
John were the parties to a great romance in 
Clara’s eyes, having once been engaged to 
be married, before some coolness sprang up 
between them and made Aunt Marion take 
off the ring she wore. 

But Aunt Marion had been before her as 
to the children this morning. 


‘If here isn’t a lark!” cried Tom. ‘‘ What 
do you think’s up? Father's going to stay 
here all Winter for his experiments about the 
sea-currents and the frozen things and micro- 
scopes. And we're going to spread rugs, 
and open screens, and hang curtains, and 
have our own corners—one for the maids 
and one for the mistress—and all like life 
in a great middle-age castle; don’t you 
know?” 

‘Yes, I know,” said Clara scornfully; 
and she plunged into her lesson-book think- 
ing that children were slaves, and fathers 
were tyrants, and when she was grown up 
she knew what she would do? 

‘“‘Ivll be just like playing house!” said 
Nell. 

‘* It’s all there’ll be to play!” answered 
Clara. 

Really it looked as if there would not be 
much else to play; for the Summer hotel 
stood alone on a point of rock in the sea, 
the narrow peninsula that led back to the 
mainland, washed over by frozen tides till, 
long before midwinter there was no penin- 
sula to be seen, only something like a broad 
floe of broken, tumbled blocks of ice full of 
crevasses and water-streaks and danger, al- 
though there was a sort of way along it. 
But the father of these children had some 
idea of frosting the malaria out of their 
blood, and thought staying there would be 
a novel experience, doing them good in 
many ways, while giving him the very 
chance he wanted for investigating some 
scientific matters in relation to ice and 
snow, germ-life and sea-currents. And so 
he had proposed, as long as somebody must 
stay in the hotel where they had passed 
the Summer,to keep it from burning down, 
as Summer hotels are apt to do if left va- 
cant, that he would remain and attend to 
his studies there. 

If Clara had been older she would have 
seen a world of poetry in the unusual life; 
for, when they were established in the big 
dining-hall, nothing could be quainter. 
Their futher had put a heater in the base- 
ment, and the air from that, together with 
the fires in three huge stoves and in the 





open chimney, gave the room a Summer 





warmth. At the lowerend was the kitchen 
stove; and here were temporary shelves for 
the bright tins and the pans of milk 
skimmed by the pretty Swedish girls, whose 
long yellow braids made one think the serv- 
ing-maids of the middle ageslook just that 
way. On one side of the room the win- 
dows were full of Aunt Marion’s plants, and 
on the other were a tall book-case, a secre- 
tary for Papa’s papers, scientific tables, 
trays, and cabinets, and his charts upon the 
wall; and at the upper end was Mamma’s 
table and easel and work basket, and the 
piano and mirror and open fire, soft rugs 
and lounges and arm-chairs. And, as Aunt 
Marion said, it was the old hall of the prim- 
itive castle over again, with the lady on her 
dais at one end, and the maids and their 
spinning at the other. Their sleeping-rooms 
were just overhead; but they were in no 
hurry to go tothem when, through the wide 
windows and through the glass doors on 
every side, they could see the sun set over 
the sea and the moon rise over the land, 
and darkness gathering on the waters, and 
storms coming up, and now and then dis- 
tant sails slipping by like dreams, catching 
the sparkle of the light-house lamp that for 
an instant brought them into life and light. 

After all, the days—however long they 
may have seemed to Aunt Marion—went 
by without seeming of appreciable length 
at all to the children, what with lessons, 
and practicing and watching Papa’s experi- 
ments, and climbing about the broken ice 
near the house, and skating on one of the 
broad piazzas that had been flooded and 
frozen for them. And presently, indeed, 
the days were far too short for Clara’s and 
Nell’s mysterious preparations for Christ- 

mas, which at last was close at hand. 

When this all toosudden twillight came, 
Tom and Clara used often to conjecture about 
the children over at the Hurricane Light, 
with its narrow wooden causeway across 
waters always foaming between the tower 
and the rest of the island rock. They fan- 
cied all sorts of things concerning them; 
for they had heard there were two children 
there—little Jack and Emeline--with their 
father, the sturdy keeper of the light, and 
his assistant, Dan. But that was all they 
knew. 

‘*Do you suppose there is any mother?” 
asked Will, with his nose flattened on the 
glass, as they watched for the light.” 

‘*No,” said Clara. ‘* Of course not.” 

*Oh! How can they do without a 
mother?” 

‘*T don’t see, I’m sure. But Emeline 
takes care of their clothes, I guess; and the 
man helps her do the work and lifts the heavy 
things. And sometimes—I shouldn’t wonder 
—she sews at the little windows and looks out 
and thinks about how many children there 
are here. And perhaps she watches for our 
lights just as we do for hers, and wishes 
we could go over and play there of an after- 
noon. And sometimes her father lets her 
go up with him when he lights the lights. 
There they arenow! Red and green, ruby 
and emerald—just a blaze! Oh! isn’t it like 
Providence? Sure to be there the moment 
the twilight thickens; always there; I never 
thought about it in the Summer.” 

‘* Yes,” said Tom. ‘‘ And don’t you know, 
I'd rather keep a light-house than do any- 
thing else on earth; or water cither”—stop- 
ping to consider if a light-house belonged to 
earth or water. 

** What! Rather than be doctors, like Papa 
and Uncle John, or be in business, or 
preach ”— 

‘‘Anybody can preach. Aunt Marion’s 
always preaching; and besides, I’ve heard 
Mamma say a person should be sure he 
can preach well before he takes charge of 
folks’ souls. But the light-house-keeper 
saves men’s bodies every time he lights his 
lamps.” And Tom felt like a preacher 
himeelf. 

‘‘What would happen,” asked Will, 
anxiously, hugging his kitten closer, “if 
he didn’t light the lamps?” 

“The ships at sea wouldn’t see it, and 
they wouldn’t know where they were. 
They wouldn’t say : ‘‘ Hallo! Here’s old Hur- 
ricane Light! Now we've Wreckers’ Reef 
to keep clear of on the larboard and Drowned 
Man’s Ledge on the port, and the Tushes to 
give a wide berth to”— 

‘*Larboard and port mean the same 
thing.” 

‘“‘Oh! you know too much, Clara!” con- 


tinued Tom. ‘It doesn’t make any odds. 
The ships know there are all these dangers 
round the spot where this light burns, and 
they luff and bear away.” 

‘“* And so, if the light shouldn't burn,” 
began Will, tearfally”— 

‘* And so, if the light shouldn’t burn,” 
said Tom, solemnly, “ first a red and then a 
green flash, first a red and then a green, all 
night long, the coast would be strewn with 
wrecks from Maine to Mexico. I heard 
Papa say so.” 

‘*Do you suppose,” asked Nell, pushing 
Will aside for her own better view, ‘that 
Jack and Emeline ever go ashore?” 

‘*No. Everything’s laid in for the 
Winter; and so they don’t need to go,” said 
Tom. ‘And they couldn’t go easily if they 
did, Papa says. It’s all anybody can do to 
get over from here.” 

‘*They could come across that strip of 
water in their boats.” 

‘*Now look here! That strip of water is 
black asink. A man might, maybe. But 
what boy, the size of Jack, would be crawl- 
ing down those slippery sides of the icy 
rock to get into a swinging boat sliding 
away from under?” 

‘*T would,” said Will. 

‘Folks always would do what they 
can’t,” said Tom, with grandeur. ‘I guess 
Jack and Emeline don’t do it very often. I 
wouldn’t.” 

‘‘And if they could,” said Clara, * and 
| could get on our headland, the ice changes 
with every tide, and the blocks are too big 
to climb over, and there’s deep water in be- 
\tween. If Uncle John does come to-morrow, 
I don’t see how he'll ever get out, or ever 
get bac’ .” 

‘*Uncle John,” said Tom, ‘‘ can do every- 
thing.” 

“T should think Aunt Marion would be 
80 worried!” 

“Do you suppose Jack and Emeline will 
hang up their stockings?” asked Will, not 
interested in sentimental matters. 

‘*How is Santa Claus going to get out 
there with his reindeers?” answered Tom, 
loftily. 

‘“Why, of course they will,” said Clara. 
‘«Emeline has knit Jack some mittens, and 
Jack "— 

‘‘Do you suppose,” said Nell, ‘‘ that they 
know there’s Tom and Clara and Will and 
Russ, and me here?” 

‘*Perhaps they don’t call us Tom and 
Clara. Perhaps they call us Dick and Bell, 
just as we call them.” 

‘*T tell you,” said Will. ‘* Don’t you think 
it would be nice if we made some Christ- 
mas for them?” 

‘But we couldn’t get it out to them; 
don’t you know?” said Tom. 

‘*Uncle John could get it out to them 
when he comes,” said Russell, with the 
general faith in Uncle John. ‘‘ What would 
you make for them?” 

‘*Tsu could bake a cake early to-morrow 
morning” — 

‘* With plums in it!” 

** And frosting!” 

“And Aunt Marion would pick a bunch 
of her flowers, roses and violets, if you ask 
her, Tom,” said Nell. 

** And a calla-lily.” 

**And Papa could give them a silver 
dollar.” 

‘But that wouldn’t be us,” said Clara, 
on whom it dawned that they were very 
generous with other folks’ things. ‘They 
can have my ‘Girls Own Book.’” 

‘* And my ‘ Robinson Crusoe.’ ” 

‘“‘And my ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’” said 
Tom. 

‘TI would give them my top, if I had an- 
other,” said Russell. 

“You always were a stingy!” exclaimed 
Clara. 

‘I'm not stingy! I don’t want to give it 
to them if I want it myself; do I?” 

‘“‘ Well, perhaps they have a top. There’s 
your parchesi-board.” 

‘We like to play with that sometimes, 
you know.” 

“* Or the kaleidoscope.” 

‘Why, of course, I’m not done with my 
kaleidoscope!” 

“I guess Russell won't give anything,” 
said Nell. “Rist 

‘Yes, I will, too! I'll give the trans- 
parent slate.” 

“*Tisn’t yours to give,” said Nell. “it’s 
mine. But I'd just as lief. And Emeline 
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may have my doll Queenie; that is, if 
Queenie would like to go.” 

** And her cradle?” 

“* Yu-e-s.” 

‘“* Well, I guess I shall bave to give Jack 
my box of tools,” said Tom, with a fine 
air,” and trust to luck or Uncle John for 
another.” 

** And they might have the little camera 
that doesn’t belong to anybody, and the 
second-best box of colors, with the old 
geography to paint over.” 

** Do you suppose they’d like a kitten?” 
asked Will. 

“Pshaw! They have half a hundred, 
very likely, now.” 

‘Half a hundred kittens! Oh! how I 
wish I lived in a light-house !” 

‘* Well, you do; the next best or the next 
worse thing. Though I never dreamed we 
should have neighbors. They really are 
neighbors, you know, if we don’t see much 
of them or anythiug of them,” said Clara. 
‘* There, if Aunt Marion will make a lot of 
her cider-candy to-morrow, to put in, I 
think that will do for Jack and Emeline. 
Don’t you? The question is, how ever shall 
we get it out to them?” 

‘*Wait for Uncle John. He will,” said 
Nell. 

“Tm glad they don’t want the kitty,” 
murmured Will, hugging his pet, as they 
went off to bed. It’s only one more day 
now. If there isn’t a red collar on the tree 
for my kitty I shall be awful cross!” 


‘**] really think,” said Clara to her Aunt 
Marion, when they said good-night, and a 
broad ray of the light-house lamp came 
skimming into the room, ‘‘ that it isn’t so 
bad as I thought it was going to be here, 
seeing we have some neighbors.” 

Every few moments those great rays went 
sweeping by and bridging the darkness be- 
tween the lonely hotel and the white pillar 
of the light-house in the night. Perhaps it 
was on that bridge that Jack’s and Eme- 
line’s fancies traveled across the water and 
the long tongue of ice-wrapped land, to these 
children, with their pretty heads huddled 
together in the window-panes of the vast 
empty hotel. 

‘* There's ehildren over there,” said Eme- 


line. ‘‘I saw them through Father's 
glass. They were playing on the long 
piazza.” 


‘**T wish we had a piazza,” said Jack. 

‘*Our causeway’s just as good, in calm 
weather.” 

‘* No, it isn’t. The ball bounces off into 
the water, andthen I have to swim for it, 
and sometimes it’s too cold, and sometimes 
there’s a sea on and I can’t go for it.” 

**T always make another, you know,” 
said the motherly little body beside him. 

**And we can’t play marbles there, be- 
cause they all roll off.” 

** We can play catch.” 

‘*Well; sometimes it’s too wet with the 
breaking sea. Shouldn’t you like to live, 
Em, where there isn’t any sea?” 

‘The Bible says there isn’t any sea in 
Heaven. But I don’t believe we should like 
it there. I guess we should miss the sea. 
Not to hear it, not to see it—it would be 
like not having any mother over again. It 
always sings us to sleep.” 

** Mothers don’t make such anoise as this 
old surf does some nights, when you can’t 
hear yourself breathe. Say, Em, do you 
remember Mother?” 

“A little. Not much,” answered Eme- 
line. ‘Only just that her eyes were the 
color the sea is far out under the sky in 
soft weather. Dove’s eyes, that it tells of 
in the Bible.” 

‘*Hard on Father to do without her; aint 
it? Bnt be says you're just Mother over 
again, any way. Only not youreyes. For 
yours are the color of the pools where the 
sun shines through the brown sea-weed. 
Do you suppose Mother knew when Christ- 
mas came? Father doesn’t.” 

‘“‘No matter. We do. Father has so 
much to think of. It’s so awfully import- 
ant to keep the light all night. It would be 
80 terrible if the light went out and the 
ships and people went down; and only think, 
80 many fathers on them, tod, with children 
waiting for them at home. Oh! it’s awfully 
important, you see; and he can’t think of 
everything.” 

“* Weil, if I had a little boy, I’d think of 
Christmas, Iknow. I'd give him a plane 
anda saw and chisel, any way.” 





** Perhaps he will. He'll think of it when 
I give him the comforter I’ve made.” 

‘*T know what he’ll say. He’ll say just 
what he did last year; that you’re the best 
little comforter.” 

‘‘Oh!” said Emeline, with her cheeks 
glowing: ‘‘We have to be very good to 
Father, he’s had so much trouble, It was 
dreadful for him to lose Mother, and have us 
babies to bring up. And he’s real good 
to us. Some fathers whip their boys.” 

‘“Whip their boys! I guess so, How 
you talk! Father never whipped me. He 
shook me once. I thought then I'd run 
away. Any way, I don’t mean to stay here 
when I’m a man. Days when the sea is 
gray and black, and the rain is driving by, 
and the waves go off like great guns, I think 
I'll get away any time.” 

‘‘And leave Father and me?” said Emeline, 
pitifully, ‘‘ when you're all we have?” 

‘I'd send for you. I couldn’t do with- 
you, you know. Ob! There’s their light! 
The children’s over on the reef. Now let’s 
get Father’s glass again and look at them.” 
And Jack fitted the long spy-glass to his 
eye with expedition. ‘‘There’s ever so 
many of them. I should think there was a 
dozen. And one of them has akitten. Oh! 
say, Em, I wish we had a kitten! And one 
has pushed the kitten boy away. I guess 
they’re talking, by the way their heads go. 
What if they are talking about us?” 


‘*Oh! they wouldn’t be. I don’t suppose 
they know of us. Maybe they’re watching 
the witches make tea. I used to like to 
watch the witches making tea, before I 
knew it was only the picture of our lamp in 
the window pane, dancing out there. See 
the long rays of the tower-lamps wheeling 
about there now; one of them made a 
bridge clear way overtothechildren. They 
always make me think of that Bible verse 
about God’s laying the beams of his cham- 
bers upon the waters.” 

‘* Things always put you in mind of the 
Bible. Does it say anything about Christ- 
mas there?” And while he still used the 
glass, Emeline went to the table and read 
him the story St. Luke tells about the shep- 
herds keeping their flocks. 

‘* I think of it often,” said Emeline. ‘‘Sum- 
mer nights when we are all sitting up out- 
side the tower, and the Milky Way seems a 
road right into Heaven, and the stars are 
spirits—great shining spirits—sweeping 
along. It will be splendid, oh! it will be 
splendid, after we are dead if we are just 
such great spirits, sweeping and shining 
with stars on our foreheads.” 

‘I'd rather be alive,” said Jack. 

‘* Yes,” said Emeline, half regretfully. 
‘*Of course; so should I; with you and 
Father.” 

‘* But I suppose,”’ said Jack, ‘‘we might 
just as well be three spirits all alone out 
there in the night as three people all alone 
here in the light-house. Only it’s warm 
here and light. Say, Em, what do you 
suppose those children are going to have 
Christmas?” 

‘*Oh! everything. They may have a 
Christmas tree. And if it’s clear weather 
we may see it through the glass to-morrow 
night.” 

‘“*To-morrow? Day after to-morrow’s 
Christmas.” 

‘‘ But to-morrow’s Christmas Eve. Folks 
always have their trees, I guess, Christmas 
Eve. We always hear the bells ringing 
from the towns, if we listen, you know.” 

“Oh!” said Jack. ‘I suppose we could 
make some molasses candy with nuts in it, 
any way,” he added, presently. 

‘“‘And Father will tell us the story of 
when he was alittle boy”— 

** Tt doesn’t seem as if Father ever was a 
little boy; does it? There, they’ve gone 
to bed, now,” as he shut up the spy-glass. 
‘I say, Em, its first rate to have neighbors, 
aint it? They’re just as good as deaf and 
dumb neighbors anyhow. We can see ’em 
if we can’t talk to ’em.” 

“Yes; we never did have neighbors in 
the Winter before. I wish we could send 
them some of our nut-candy,” said Eme- 
line. ‘‘ Yes, it’s real nice to have neigh- 
bors.” 

And before long, while the light-keeper 
toiled up and down his winding stairs to 
attend to the clock-work of the lamps, the 
children were asleep, while the broad beams 
went on their way through the darkness, 
leading the great ships by with the green 





and crimson rays glancing on their stiff arfd 
frozen sails. 

There was enough frost in the gray air 
next day for Christmas weather, certainly; 
but the blue sky and sunshine, that go with 
the last Christmas errands, were not to be 
seen. Indeed, the atmosphere was full of 
frozen spicule of snow too chill to fall. Nor 
was there any of the clear, night sparkle, 
where the stars seem to join crisp tones 
with the glad ringing of the bells. 

In the medisval hall, as Aunt Marion 
called it, the children were prancing about 
the screens that hid the unlighted tree, and 
wondering why Uncle John didn’t come, 
and if he wasn’t coming at all, and if they 
would have the tapers lit before he came, 
and adding something every little while 
to the parcel that was to be gotten over to 
the light-house by hook or by crook, when 
Uncle John came, if he ever did come. 


And in the light-house home, Emeline had 
the spider on the stove, and the molasses 
bubbling, while Jack was picking the meats 
out of the nuts, and their Father was up 
busy with the lamps; for the night was go- 
ing to be so cold he feared it might congeal 
the oil; and the dim day was growing dim- 
mer. The nuts were in at last, and with 
one more boiling up Emeline’s platter was 
buttered, and the compound that had al- 
ready made Jack’s mouth water, was set 
out to cool in the twilight. 

“Oh! ifit isn’t cold!”she said, with a shiver, 
shutting the door. ‘‘ AndI declare I believe 
I’ve upset the trough that Father has those 
frozen sea creatures in to find out if they'll 
come to life when they thaw out in the 
Spring. I mustsee. Andit’sdark, so dark! 
How I pity children without homes on 
such a night as this! How quick it grew 
dark. I didn’t notice it.” 

‘Nor I,” said Jack, still picking at a 
nut-shell. 

‘*T can’t bear the dark,” said Emeline, 
bustling about for a candle. 

“Nor I,” said Jack again. ‘‘It—it 
always seemslike a great—a great—thing— 
out there, you know.” 

‘“*T suppose it’s because we've 
always had the light, the beautiful great 
beams of the tower light. And—Why, 
Jack! where és the light? Oh! where 1s the 
light? We never were this way before! 
Oan’t Father light it? O, Father!” and she 
opened the door, to dart up the tower 
stairs, and tripped over something lying at 
their foot. 

It was her Father lying there. He had 
fallen—frem what hight who could tell, or 
whether stumbling, or whether with a 
stroke! He lay cold and unconscious. He 
might bedead. She did not utter another 
syllable; but she used all her strength and 
dragged him over the threshold, and stopped 
and pulled a little way again, till Jack 
sprang to her aid, and between them they 
got him across the room to his bed. It had 
taken almost a half hour to do it. 

Emeline threw herself beside him, her 
mouth on his, her tears raining over his 
cold face. ‘‘ He’s breathing! He’s breath- 
ing!” she cried out. And suddenly she 
was on the flooragain. ‘‘The lamps! The 
lamps!” she exclaimed. ‘‘O, Jack, you 
know how. You must go up and light 
them!” 

**T can’t! Oh! I can’t, Em,” he said, be- 
tween his sobs. ‘‘I can’t go up there in 
the dark!” 

‘“You must!” she answered. ‘I can’t 
leave Father yet. Oh! do go, Jack!” she 
cried, in an agony. ‘Just think of the 
ships, of the wrecks, of the other children’s 
fathers drowned and dead, if the light isn’t 
burning; if you don’t go!” 

‘*I—I can’t,” he said. 

‘*But if you don’t, I shall have to. I 
shall have to leave Father; and perhaps he’ll 
die if do. He may never come to if I 
don’t get the mustard on! Do, Jack dear! 
Do go, Jack!” She was already hurrying 
about for cloths and hot water. 

‘*T—I can’t!” said Jack again. ‘ But— 
well, Pll try.” And he lighted the lanterns 
slowly, and left the door open, and began 
to climb the stairs, stopping at every step. 
And Emeline was binding the mustard 
plasters on her Father’s feet and neck, and 
filling jugs with hot water to put on either 
side of him, and holding his rough hand 
and kissing it, crying and trembling and 
frightened; for now he was breathing, in- 
deed; breathing in such a fearful way that 





she thought every breath must be the 
last. 

But why didn’t the beams sweep out? 
Why was it still so dark out there? 
Couldn’t Jack light the lamps? Hadn't he 
gone? She ran tothe doorway. There he 
sat crouched half way up. ‘Oh! haven’t 
you gone, Jack?” she cried in despair. 

‘*I—I told you I couldn’t!” he replied. 
‘“‘T feel as if all those dreadful things that 
will happen if the lamps ain’t lighted are 
up there now.” 

She glanced back at her Father. She 
could do no good if she stayed beside him. 
Up she dashed, caught the lantern from 
Jack, who meekly followed her as she al- 
most flew on her upward way. One glance 
when well within the tower-chamber, and 
she saw that the clock-work which turned 
the wheel about was broken; and it was in 
his anxiety and haste for some necessary 
tool with which to mend it that her Father 
had fallen. ‘‘Oh! what made us let Dan 
off for his Christmas?” she groaned. ‘There 
is nothing but to turn the wheel with our 
hands.” And she lighted lamp after lamp 
and began to drag the wheel about. ‘And 
one of us must do it all night long; and one 
of us must go for the doctor. Which shall 
it be?” 

And Jack, in the bottom of his cowardly 
little soul, felt that it would not be he. It 
was impossible; he could not do either. 
Stay there alone in that place, dragging the 
wheel around, with his Father dying, per- 
haps dead—stiff and cold and dead—and 
the horrible vacancy where he had been? 
Oh! he never, never could. He would 
rather die at once, himself, here, with Eme- 
line beside him. And he didn’t want to 
die; he wasn’t like Emeline; death was 
something unspeakably dreadful to him. 
But then, on the other hand, to go down 
into that black water underneath the cause- 
way in the pitchy dark, and try to climb 
those icy shores opposite, and make his 
way in the night across those heaps of ice 
with the deep channels between them, and 
not a star, only the black, monstrous dark 
all about; and he would be lost and drowned 
and frozen. Oh! he never, never could. 

‘* But Father will die if we can’t get a 
doctor; and he would rather die than have 
the lamps go out,” urged Emeline. ‘‘ One 
of us must go. It’s nothing to stay here 
and turn the wheel, that’s a guod boy, dear, 
and I will go tor the doctor. I can do that 
as well as you, you know.” And so she 
could; for she could handle a boat as easily 
as other girls could trundle a hoop. 

As Jack gazed at Emeline aghast, her 
face seemed to be shining and smiling on 
him like an angel’s. She already looked 
like one of those white shining spirits she 
had spoken of the night before, He felt 
as if it were a sort of sign—if she went 
she would become one of those great shining 
spirits, not his little loving living Emeline. 
His little Emeline out there in all those icy 
horrors and the blackness! The tears 
spurted out at the thought. He said some- 
thing seemed to snap in his head or his 
heart, he could not tell which, and let him 
out, let him free from all his fear and shrink- 
ing. ‘* Good-bye, Emeline,” he called out, 
choking. ‘‘Tllgo. And if I don’t come 
back” — 

‘If you don’t,” she cried, stopping to 
throw her arms about him, ‘‘ Father will be 
dead, and I will, too, and it will be all the 
same; for we shall be together somewhere 
else!” And Jack took th2 lantern and 
came running back with her cloak and 
hood; and then his step rang on the stairs 
again, she heard the tower door slam, and 
nothing more, while she kept on her weary 
way dragging the lamps around, and out 
there the sea male its cry. 

Poor little Jack! As he plunged into the 
night Emeline’s white look seemed stamped 
on the darkness, together with the fixed 
and suffering face, livid and purple, on his 
Father’s pillow. How could any fear, he 
thought now, keep him from bringing help? 
He did not stay to untie the painter of his 
boat, cased in ice, as it was; he cut it with 
his jack-knife when he had dropped into 
the boat, and dipping bis oars into the 
blackness, ferried across, guided by the 
flashing of the lamps that Emeline dragged 
round, in which everything started out one 
moment, and then was lost in blacker 
shadow. 

I can’t imagine how he climbed those 
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rocks of the headland, mere sheets of ice; 
but he did. Boys can do almost anything. 
And he caught the rope in a cleft of the 
ice, knowing it would freeze there and keep 
the boat waiting for the doctor. He never 
doubted the doctor’s coming through all the 
danger; for it isa way that doctors have. 
Behind him now the lamps kept up their 
flashing. Far, far off on his left glimmered 


the windows of the hotel where 
the children were; far, far ahead 
the town lights flickered. On he ran; 


swiftly wherever snow lay frozen and 
smooth; climbing and slipping, down and 
up again, where the ice-blocks had been 
piled. Now there was a streak of water 
only two yards wide, he saw by his lan- 
tern; he jumped, and the ice-cake tilted 
and rocked; and he jumped again and 
clung to solid rock. Up and down, slid- 
ing, falling, rolling, but always moving on, 
on through this hideous gloom, with only 
the eyes of the glancing lights in it. What 
ahorrible noise there was everywhere in 
the grinding, griding, crashing of the ice. 
It seemed as if the whole cruel North 
moved down in a body on him. He thought 
of people caught on ice floes, of packs of 
wolves racing and scratching along them, 
of some polar bear protecting her cubs 
there; and he ran all the faster. But what 
was there in all out-doors, then he thought, 
which would be allowed to hurt a boy en- 
countering such dangers for his father’s 
sake and Emeline’s? And he waited for 
his breath, his heart palpitating furiously, 
his lungs like red-hot brass. As he stood 
there, a little fellow in his pea-jacket, with 
the dull lantern in his hand, it was like 
some hero defying the powers of cold and 
darkness with the might of his holy 
errand. 

He went on slowly; for the way grew 
more difficult on this narrow neck of the 
long peninsula, where the tide pushed the 
ice about and jammed it in mock icebergs 
glinting to the light-house beams which, 
fainter though they were with distance now, 
strengthened him, every time they came, 
with thought of Emeline at the wheel. He 
was scratched and bruised and bleeding; 
his clothes were torn, and hiscap was gone; 
but he was conscious of nothing except 
that he must get on. He climbed labori- 
ously ahuge, sloping block of ice tipped 
over the way, slipping back half its hight; 
and all at once he felt it move with him, 
pushed by another block, keep moving. 
And with a thrill of terror he realized that 
the tide was coming in, would shove and 
jam and heap and sweep across the neck of 
land, and if it did not crush him between 
the great pieces of ice, it would take him 
out to sea on the other side, do what he 
would! 

Just ahead, Jack knew, must lie the old 
road that took people to the hotel in Sum- 
mer, raised a little from the level, and so 
offering a barrier that it might take the 
rising ice some little time to surmount. If 
he conld only gain it! He dashed forward 
with redoubled speed, bumping, splashing, 
tumbling on his knees, on his back, on his 
hands and feet, cutting himself on sharp 
corners, clutching his lantern all the time, 
and all the time making progres3, when 
suddenly the darkness came down like a 
heavier pa!l, unrent by any rift of light, in- 
penetrable. Thelong beams of the light- 
house lamps had ceased to flash. There were 
no more of them. He gazed behind him, 
and about him; he could see nothing. 
The lamps had gone out. 

The piled-up ice-drift hid the windows 
where the happy children looked for their 
Uncle John, where the beautiful dark eyes 
so often looked over their shoulders; hid 
the sparkle of the town as well. He did 
not know which way to turn; there was 
nothing but unbroken blackness, blackness 
andcold about him; he was getting numb 
with standing still and wondering; the ice 
was crunching like great jaws at work; the 
snow was beginning to fall over it all. He 
was lost. 

Back in the medieval hall, the children 
peered through the window. 

‘TI don’t believe Uncle John means to 
come at all!”cried Clara. 

‘* Perhaps he had some sick patient that 
he couldn’t leave,” urged her Mother, com- 
ing to her side, a little anxious lest Aunt 
Marion were anxious. ‘Besides it isn’t 
time for him, quite.” 


‘* You don’t suppose Uncle John tan be 
lost?” whispered Will, as he felt Aunt 
Marion’s hand tremble. 

‘‘No, indeed,” said his Father. ‘‘ My 
dear,” turning to his wife, ‘‘hadn’t you 
better light the tree? It is already late.” 

“Oh! Stop! stop! stop!” cried Tom 
and Clara then in one breath. Something — 
something has happened to the lighthouse! 
Oh! the world is coming toanend! The 
light has gone out!” 

‘‘And how will Uncle John ever see to 
get here?” cried Will, as Aunt Marion sud- 
denly clasped him in her arms. 

‘‘And what do you suppose has become 
of Jack and Emeline?” exclaimed Nell, 
bursting into tears. 

‘Light the tapers, and divert the children 
quickly as you can,” said the Father hur- 
riedly to anybody inthe universe. ‘I will 
get the men and see what can be done 
about crossing over there!”’ 

“Oh! you never will try that!” 
claimed his wite. 
sible!” 

“Tf it is, I shan’t do it,” he said, smil- 
ing. 

‘‘But what could you and two men do? 

Wait at any rate, for John and his man. 
You will be lost anddrowned! I know you 
will!” 
* “Nonsense, my love! I will run no un- 
necessary risk. But that light out to- 
night, snow thickening, and storm coming, 
means shipwreck that I ean’t have on my 
conscience. Hands off, dear! It must be 
done. But first of all have half a dozen of 
the lanterns lighted and tied to a pole and 
thrust out of the cupola window for John’s 
direction. Hurry now!” And then one 
was getting his long boots, and another his 
coats, and another the lights; and in the 
midst of it all, the screens slid away and the 
tapers blazed out, and one of the doors 
burst open with much stamping and out- 
cry, and there was Uncle John and his com- 
panion and the burden that they bore 
among their other parcels. ‘A little lad 
half frozen,” said Uncle John, staying to 
greet nobody, and laying his burden on a 
lounge. ‘‘Lucky the train was late. I 
heard him, and saw his lantern, just beside 
the old road. Bring some of that snow, 
and be quick about it! Now rub for your 
life!” And then Uncle John had turned 
and opened his arms and the beautiful 
brown eyes were hid upon his breast. 

When Jack was well tucked away in 
bed, andthe people had made their way to 
the light-house, they found the oil in the 
lamps congealed and Emeline fainted be- 
side the wheel. But Uncle John knew 
how to right all that; and what to do for 
the father, too. And while the rest obeyed 
directions in the tower, he attended to the 
light-keeper’s concussion of the brain, and 
spent his Curistmas with Emeline. 

‘‘How glad I am we staid here,’ said 
Clara, afterward. ‘‘If we hadn’t, you 
know, the ships would have been wrecked; 
the light-house keeper would have died, 
and Emeline and Jack would have frozen 
to death. It’s the nicest Christmas Eve I 
ever knew! Everybody ought to spend 
Christmas Eve out in old seaside taverns, I 
think!” And one would suppose Clara had 
done so purposely. 

‘*T thought I had really died and gone to 
Heaven, you better believe,” said Jack, tell- 
ing Emeline his adventures for the hun- 
dreth time, ‘‘ when I opened my eyes, and 
that Christmas tree was twinkling, all lights 
and cvlors, with the children, and those 
women like angels! And I don’t know but 
what I did! For it’s like Heaven to think 
Father’s going to help these doctors about 
their experiments and things, and you and 
I will live with the children, and grow up 
with Tom and Clara, and never lay eyes 
again on old Hurricane Light! ” 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for thie department should be ad- 
dressed “‘ Puzzles,” Tue InpEerenpznt, New York. 


BLANK PUZZLE. 

- 

“* 

** * 

*“*** 
The first blank is of one letter, those follow- 
ing increasing as in the diagram, 
“Tf I had — dollars to spare, I: would no 
give you another cent to encourage you in your 


ex- 
‘*You know itis impos- 








extravagance, Frank.” 





“But — it is not extravagance, only thegrati- 
fication of my westhetio taste.” 

“Nonsense, Frank! You — the whole hap- 
piness of my life by this self-indulgence. You 
do not hesitate to take the price of that valu- 
able — from your widowed mother's limited 
means, because of your esthetic taste. It would 
be better for you to exchange it for common 
sense a8 800n as you can.” 

The blanks combined in their order form one 
word, The words of the blanks are sometimes 
formed from previous combinations, but still 
the sequence is preserved. , 

The last blank the whole word, 

“Do you suppose -- that you will ever get 
Sophy to use the —- when she comes in from 
school? I have been — her the last week of — 
dreadful walking, but she is perfectly heedless. 
Now Bob — is a great deal more careful, al- 
though he, too, is careless sometimes. Did you 
notice that the —of his overcoat needs repair- 
ing? It seems to me that his new hobby-horse of 
his printing room is injuring his clothes, How 
he does talk printing! As if he understood 
every thing even to an — which, I believe, is a lit- 
tle thing ; but Bob speaks of itinan important 
way. 

But — aboutthe —. Will you speak to Sophy 
when she comes home — noon? Perhaps I shall 
get so nervous that [ shall have the — and then 
I shall be more trouble to you than she is, Now 
in fear of this, — mean to— upon each and — 
in the house to help me, If every one in the 
family will be my — we may bring Sophy to 
terms, and for once have the reputation of be- 
ing almost as particular as neighbor Clark, But 
I hope we shall take tidyness easier than she 
does. She is really —- neat, and I don’t care 
about so much law and order. 


DOUBLE PUZZLE. 
DovuB.e acrostic and cross-word enigma. 


* eo 2 @¢¢ * 
*0 600 * 
* a6 ¢ Oo .* 
*oo000 * 
* 0000 * 
*6eo@6%9 * 
* 2.6.9 4.? 
%.0'0:'0 0.* 


1, Cross-word, a border; 2, to inform of; 8, 
to contract; 4, frothy; 5, winding round; 6, a 
thin plate ; 7, to reply ; 8, used on board ships, 

The initials and finals are a wish, and the 
cross-word enigma following shows to whom. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 


The left-hand words form part of the sentence, 
and the right-hand words finish it. 


In gallant, in true. 

In chopping, in hue. 
In equator, in line. 

In handsome, in fine. 
In garment, in gown. 
In feathers, in down. 
In edging, in lace. 

In walking, in pace. 
In knowledge, in ken. 
In writers, in pen. 

In riding, in drive. 

In swimming, in dive. 
In moonlight, in night. 
In flaky, in light. 


THREE DIAMOND6, 


o*#o oo 

“s* * & *eee& * 

o*#o o*o 
* . 


* 

o# 0 
“see & 
ovo 
* 

Upper Left: 1, a consonant; 2, a fluid in the 
form of air; 3, with the third of the second dia- 
mond, a very interesting visitor; 4,a pen for 
animals ; 5, a vowel. 

Right-hand Diamond: 1, a consonant; 2, a 
vestment of white linen ; 3, one with the third of 
the first diamond (as explained above); 4, to 
purchase ; 5, a consonant, 

Lower Diamond: 1, a vowel; 2, singular ; 3, 
taking leave ; 4, moisture ; 5, a vowel. 

The whole regretfully said by } oung folks. 

CENTRAL WORD DIAMOND. 
+ 
o*o 
oo*oo 
000*000 
e0000*0000 
oo00*o000 
oo*o00 
o*o 
* 

1, Upper letter, a consonant; 2, the whole ; 3, 
neither snow nor rain; 4,a show; 5, an art; 6, 
daily publications; 7, selfish desire; 8, an ani- 
mal; 9, a consonant. 


ANSAVYERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 177TH. 
BEHEADED RHYMES, 
Write—rite; Wrote—rote. 
Wring—ring ; Wrung—rung. 
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P| VAvk 
Boat © 4 
Are 
Trim 
Ago 
Snow 


BURIED THINGS. 


1, Bellows; 2, cannon; 8, dairy; 4, comet; 
5, ladle; 6, skates; 7, weight; 8, palate; 9 
mush ; 10, fire. ' 

PYBAMID, 
T 
To 
Too 
Toot 
Tooth 
Toothy 


TUBERCULOSIS. 
REMARKABLE INPROVEMENT IN THE 
CASE OF A PHYSICIAN’S DAUGHTER. 

A pHysictaN in the State of New York, whose 
daughter was in rapid decline, senda us a pope 
which we give, showing a prompt arrest of the 

isease and a rapid return ithward. 

“Your Home Treatment was duly received, 
and my daughter immediately commenced its 
use, stopping all other treatment, The 
are marvelous indeed. She says that she feels 
nearly well, except that she has some cough yet. 
You will see, by reference to my former letter 
that she had a very bad train of symptoms, ‘Two 
physicians whom Icalled to see her pronounced 
tta case of Tuberculosis, and gave it 
pte that she could not — ry hada 
cough for a year ; was very ; a severe 

right side; ohdlt Yor: laat 





vegan to improve in about one week from the 

time she commenced the Oxygen ‘1 one | and 
has continued up tothe present time. Al the 
bad symploms enumerated have passed off. I 
cannot find words to 8 my gratitude.’ 

Our “ Treatise on Compound ” eon- 
taining a history of the discovery and mode of 
action of this remarkable curative agent, and 
a large record of surprising cures in Con- 
sumption, Catarrh, euralgia, Bronchitis, 
Asthma, etc., and a wide range of chronic diseases, 
will be sent free. Address, Drs. Stankey & 
Pa.en, 1109 and 1111 Girard St., Phila, 


—— 





PISO'S CURE FOR 


souats warss ALL ELSE FAULS, Ee 
v Use in time, "Bold by ¢ ust > 


CONSUMPTION. 





Health and Happiness, 


Fé, DO AS OTHERS 


HAVE DONE. 
Kidneys disordered? 


rt boa me )~ —- 
nm given 
° Doveraux, Mechanic, Tonia, Mich. 





Frank Wilson, Peabody, Mass. 

Suffering from Diabetes? 
ome Gives on. oe } 

Dr. Phillip C, Ballou, M n, Vt. 


Have you Liver Complaint? 
a “ore cured =e of chronic Liver Diseases 
enry Ward, late Col. 69th Nat, Guard, N. ¥. 


our Back lame and aching? 


Is 
lame 1 tad to Tol op of ed 
0 Cate, 
Have you Kidn 
“Kidney-Wort made me sound in liver and 
years of w te 
$10 a box.”—Sam’i 


Have ¥ ou Mal ie Pe cee 
kave over ent f= ad 


Azer: tormented with Piles? 


items Pa. 


If would B 
1 7A gain Health, 
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CONSUMPTION AND CATARRH! 
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stopped up? Is your breath foul? Fave you lost sl! 
sense of smell? Are you troubled by hawking! Spit- 
ting? Week, inflamed eyes? Dullness or dizziness of the 
head! Dryness or heat of the nose? Is your voice harsh 
or rough? Have you difficulty tutalking?’ Have you an 
excessive secretion of mucus or matter in the nasal pass- 
ages, which musteither be blewn from the nose or drop 
back behind the palate, or hawked or snuffed backward to 
the throat? Ringing or roaring or other noise in the ears, 
more or less impairment of the hearing? /F SO, YOU 


HAVE CATARRH. 


Some Bad Symptoms: ..::::. 


The long 


ued corruption of the air that is breathed, passing over 
the foul matter in the nasal passages, poisons the lungs 
and from thence the blood, The morbid matter that is 
swallowed during sleep passes into the stomach, en- 
feebies the digestion, vitiates the secretions and pollutes 
the very fountains of life. The patient becomes feverish, 
occasionally there is less houyancy of spirits. the appetite 
is often fickle, the head less clear; it is difficult to keep the 
energies up to the old standard; and often without knowl. 


Danger Si 
cold tn 1g head that does not get better? Have you a 


\\ 
* 
¥ 
i 
— hacking cough? Is your throat affected? Are you 
/ inn troubled with hoarseness? Soreness of the throat? 
= Ml] Diticulty 
Ress 3 


Many thousands fully believe they or their friends are 
being hurried toward the grave by that terrible disease 
Consumption, and are being treated for that disease, when 
they have only CATARRH in some of its many types; the 
— ay symptoms in mauy forms of these diseases are quite sim- 


and can easily be mistaken, Catarrh, unalarming in 


ita character and beginnings, neglected, develops and 
spreads, and in time poisons the vital organs, until it 
finally is no longer “QNLV CATARRH,” but some dis- 
ease that gives but little hope of health or life. We do not 
claim to cure Consumption, but are fully convinced from 
the results of our daily practice, that we can save and re 
store to health many who now feel their case to be hope- 


1 Do you take cold 
a. 8: eeasily? Have youa 


in breathing? Have you a pain in the 


head, between and above the eyes? A sense of fullness 


the head? Are the passages of the nose 
































edge why, he is conscious that he is not as well all the time as he used to be. 
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=) is 19 GQUSUMPTION? 











followed by deafness and ringing in the ears, sore- 
ness of the throat, disgusting nasal discharges, weak, 
inflamed eyes, hawking, raising of vile matter, black and 
sometimes bloody mucus, coughing, with great soreness 
of thelungs. The liver and stomach were polluted with 
the mass Of diseased matter running from the head, until 
@yspepsia, indigestion, and liver complaint made me a 
wreck and incapacitated me from my professional duties 
and confined me to my bed. Compelled to resign my pas- 
torate, and feeling that my end was near,in desperation 
Igave up the physicians and compounded my CaTaRRH 
Srpcrrsc, and wrought upon myself a wonderful cure. 
Now, at the age of sixty-eight, I am wholly restored, can 
speak for hours with no difficulty, and never had, in the 
whole fourteen years, the sligntest return of the disease. 
Every Parson who has examined my Specific says itis 


cortainjand thurough and perfect. T. P. CHILDS. 


The Experience of Others: RL 
The record is a guaranty that Childe’s Treatment for pha > Ee SMAD. 


Catarrh and all diseases of the Head. Throat and Lung® 


-<—_| sity 
terrible headaches, which could not be cured, 


We Can Cure You: eter inte 


carefully and critically, and the whole treatment com- 


nded to meet the wants of each individual. To this 


fact alone, much of our success is due, and we think no case 
is incurable when our questions are properly answered. 
Fifteen years of constant practice with thousands of pa- 
tients all over the country, have enabled us to bring the 
application of our Remedies to the highest point of per- 
fection. Do not trifle then with some cheap so-called 
“Cure” which at best can afford but temporary relief 
(while the roots of the vile disease are left tostrike deeper 


deeper), but be in earnest and be thorough or do 


nothing! 


my. was considered af incurable disease, I had then 


suffered for eighteen years in a manner only known to 
those who have had this disease in some of its worst 


Fourteen 


rience: 6 years ago 


ne. My professional duties made exposure a neces- 
, and TI was first attacked by a slight cold; 
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is not new and untried, but a positive and certain remedy. We, above all things, desire to establish confidence 
im our treatment,so that every sufferer from Catarrh, Bronchitis and their effects on the Lungs and other 


Vital Organs, may feel certain of success in its use. 


mt Z.Z. LEE, of Grangeville, St, Helena Par., La., 
Re apeek too hiehly in praise ot your 

ban! which act like acharm in relieving 
|e ry "Ihesase for which they are recom- 


oe we been permanently cured of Catarrh in the 
¥,S the use of your Oatarrh Specific. I will ans. 
= tters addressed to me in regard to this sub- 
Youre. w.th thanks 
E. POWELL, Heath, Burke Co., N. 0. 


ame ass erence, as I have been 

an by your sy febatt be pleased to answer 
apy inquiries in regard to year t remedies. 
HARBY TRUESDELL, Rock Dale 


Milla, Mass 
August 882, 
Yo use my name, also that of my wife: we 
have red by art treatment e 


recom- 
d me remotes to we hear saying they have 
Gatarr “oe do © ich Besoure had conecien- 
, for now spea 
. LW. SPAYD, Colorado Springs, Col, 

cobaze ned conse pep. nnd and bed get. 

tered many years with was really Os: before 
} my ay Soenen Ihave fall os = ‘return 


am ee JAMES, Crab Orchard, Ky. 
as cured my daughter of Catarrh 


re k of i 
Ww. eis? sptiack of incanl press Ai Agent, Troy, O. 
deepen I have not lost a 
geet Bins Uni'sty, Charlotte, N. ©. 





Aug. 18th, 1882. 
It has not only cured my wife of Catarrh in the head 
and throat, but has cured her ¥ dyspepsia, 
. 8. DUNKIN, Carrol, Ind. 


When I received your treatment I could hardl 
move about; but before I had used it six weeks I coul 
work all the time, and haye been attending to my 
business ever since, 

I shall always yeoommend | aur treatment in the 
highest terme 

RVING ¢ C. Laruuones Mobley’s Pond, Ga. 


Being one of your cured pe with Catarrhy your 
treatment = t. a pas trou ned ae oHyTh 


ally AN, 
58 Do’ Sauna. fa Ind, 


I do not posret, the money it cost in usi our 
medicine. eartily recommend your treatment. 
EJ. Eltbncor i Clarksboro, Gioucester Go. N. J. 


t cured me; your sapeless are excel- 
e only radical cure I have ever found. 


RTIN, 
Pastor M. E. Church, Port Carbon; Pa. 


Now I am cured; head free; air passages all o 
and Dreathing natural, A thousand thanks to. you 
for so sure a remed 
a UDGE J. COLLETT, Lima, Ohio. 
My wife contineen in the best of health, and has no 
cough, It is KE, + 7 we ‘are able to 
recommend ay wo n medicine as yours has 


proved to be to u 
J. . H. BULLARD, Springfield, Mass. 


lent Thiet et 





Home Treatment. 


Childs’s Treatment for Catarrh, and all diseases 
of the Head, Throat and Lungs, can be taken 


at home with perfect ease and safety, by the patient. We especially desire to treat those 


who have tried other reniedies without succe 


ss. A full statement of method of home 


treatment and cost will be sent on application. 


Address, 


Rev. T, P, CHILDS, Troy, Ohio, 


Say you sew this in Tax Ivy erenpent, New York City, N. Y. 





Farm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor wili be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel especially interested.) 


CALIFORNIA OLIVES. 


BY M. E. BAMFORD. 








Visitors to the Mechanics’ Fair for 1883, held 
the past year in San Francisco, were confronted 
on their entrance into the building by a small 
booth, where were to be seen, piled on the 
counter, rows of bottles of clear yellow olive 
oil, from the well-known olive orchard of Ell- 
wood Cooper, in Santa Barbara County. His 
orchard was first planted in 1873. ‘The number 
of olive trees ifi his ranch is now about 3,500, 
and the amount of olive oil made by him during 
the Winter of 1882-83 was fourteen thousand 
quart bottles, the average price being one dollar 
per bottle. Much interest was taken in this ex- 
hibit of the fair on account of the wide reputa- 
tion that Mr. Cooper’s orchard has among 
California people. His oil is made in large 
wooden buildings, which are kept extremely 
clean, and the workmen are compelled to be very 
neat, lest theoil should absorb a taint of any 
kind. 

The oldest and finest olive trees in California 
are those to be found at the Spanish Mission of 
San Diego, near the southern boundary of the 
state. These trees are supposed to have been 
raised from seed brought from San Blas, Mexico, 
by Don Joseph de Galvez, in 1769, ata time when 
an expedition was made by royal decree to “ re- 
discover and people the Port of Monterey, or at 
least San Diego.” 

This orchard is a proof of the neglect. to which 
olive orchards may be subjected without being 
killed. When visited in 1868, one hundred years 
after being planted, the orchard was found to be 
entirely open, and overrun by cattle, horses and 
sheep. Some of the trees had been destroyed 
by thecamp-fires of the United States soldiers 
who were quartered for a long time at the Mis- 
sion. Notwithstanding this total lack of care, 
there were in the orchard trees that were grow- 
ing luxuriantly, protected by the cactus that had 
sprung up around their trunks. 

Many of these old olives bear very heavily at 
present, one of the trees having pioduced ina 
single season one hundred and ninety-two gal- 
lons of fruit, which realized one hundred and 
fifty dollars. Probably the same trees will con- 
tinue to bear for many years, as have the olives 
of Europe, some of which, from the records of 
the tax-rolls are known to be over four hundred 
years old, and are still fruitful. The individual 
yield of a California olive, however, is almost 
double that of European trees, a fact probably 
to be attributed to the climate of this state. 

From the San Diego Mission came the olives 
planted in all the other mitsions of the coast; 
and from these came the trees owned by various 
early settlers in different parts of the state. The 
berries of the Mission olive, however, are quite 
small; and the tree is generally considered more 
valuable 2s a stock on which to graft other vari- 
eties than as a bearer itself. It is supposed to 
have been originally a wild olive tree. 

The climate best suited to the “‘ fat and peace- 
delighting” olive, as Virgil calls it, has been de- 
termined to be one in which the-mean tempera- 
ture for the year is as warm as 57°, and that of 
the coldest month not less than 41°. There are 
many spots in the dry plains and barren, untill- 
able hillsides of the southern half of the state 
where such a temperature as this may be found, 
the only thing an olive tree objects to being too 
much moisture. In wet soil the tree’s strength 
is used in producing a great many leaves, to the 
detriment of the oil. 

It is said that California has as much land 
suited to the olive as Italy, where the annual 
amount produced by these trees is valued at 
thirty million dollars. Some of those engaged in 
olive culture in this state have made a profit of 
five hundred dollars per acre from their orchards, 
In such a climate as would permit the growth of 
the more hardy grains the olive requires no irri- 
gation whatever. The young trees, however, 
need hoeing frequently during the Spring and 
Summer months. 

There are thirteen thousand olive trees now 
planted in orchards in California. Trees here 
usually blossom in early May, and the berries are 
ripe in November. The best oil is produced 
from olives gathered when they have turned 
purple, but are not fully ripe, At harvest time 
sacks and ladders are carried in wagons along 
the rows of trees. Men, standing in the wagons, 
pick the fruit ; and a winnowing machine is after- 
ward ueed to separate the leaves and imperfect 
berries. One man can pick several hundred 
pounds per day. 

If the berries are intended for oil they are 
dried for about two weeks, and then placed in a 
trough where they are crushed by a large mill- 
stone, rolling on its edge. The stone used in one 
of the Santa Barbara orchards is about four feet 
high and six inches thick. The trough is about 
six feet in diameter. This oil-mill is worked by 
a horse, fastened to a beam running through tho 


stone, The edge of the stone 1s. often serrated. 


as this prevents the kernels of the fruit from 
being crushed and allows some tannin and a 
little of a lower grade of oil to be obtained from 
them afterward. 

The variety of olives most used for pickling is 
the Picholine or Olea oblonga, Many of the 
Pacific coast people prefer the California pickled 
olives to the Spanish. The berries are usually 
first soaked in a weak mixture of soda and lime, 
in which they are left until the pulp readily slips 
from the kernels. This takes about twelve 
hours. Then the berries are put into cold water 
to soak for a week. The water is changed every 
day ; and by the end of the week the bitter taste 
is gone from the fruit, which is then bottled in a 
kind of spiced brine. 

Olivesare as easily raised from cuttings as 
grapes. The slips are usually set in a sandy 
soil. The cuttings used by Americans are a little 
more than a foot long; but it is said that the 
Spanish people sometimes plant great branches, 
ten feet or so in length, packed round about 
with clay. Such branches as these will bear in 
two years from the time of planting. 

When seeds are planted they are usually first 
soaked in strong lye to soften them. When 
planted in February the young trees appear in 
July. The principal objection to the olive has 
been that it does not bear very heavily until ten 
years old, although some fruit appears when the 
tree is two or three yeare of age. 

Seven-year-old trees, if not attacked by the 
black-scale, will produce a barrel of olives apiece 
per season. This amount of olives will make 
four gallons or twenty dollars worth of oil. A 
ten-year-old tree in good bearing will double 
this quantity. There are exceptions to this of 
course, seven-year-old trees having been known 
to bear as much as forty gallons of fruit in a 
season, 

The black-scale, however, is a great enemy of 
the olive. Many formerly good trees, attacked 
by this disease, will not produce more than a 
quart of fruit apiece. The chief remedy is to- 
bacco, A strong decoction of this is placed in 
a wagon, under a box, to which is fastened a 
force-pump. This wagon is driven along from 
tree to tree and a spray of tobacco juice is 
thrown up to the topmost branches. Faithful 
spraying usually annihilates the scale insect. 

Aside from the use of the fruit itself, the wood 
of the olive tree, especially that obtained from 
the root, is much valued by cabinet-makers on 
account of its beav-tiful veining and susceptibil- 
ity to polish. 

East OAKLAND, CAL, 


POTATO CULTURE. 
SELECTION AND CARE OF SEED. 


In my last letter I advised that the seed should 
not be cut long before planting ; but, if possible, 
on the same day. Since writing that, I have 
had a letter from H. Ives, a large potato grower 
in New York State, in which he says he once 
lost from ten to twelve hundred bushels by cut- 
ting seed some ten days beforehand, when the 
weather was warm, as a part of the seed failed 
to grow. His practice now is to always cut and 
plant the same day. I have the same testimony 
from numerous other large growers. 

We have got the cart before the horse, by cut- 
ting our seed potatoes before they were selected, 
80 now we will go back and tend to the selection 
and care of seed. My practice has been for 
several years to use for seed only nice, smooth, 
perfect shaped, well-matured tubers, in size 
varying from medium to large. Very large over- 
grown ones, and those that have prongs on or 
are otherwise ill-shaped, are carefully excluded. 
In short, I use just such potatoes for seed as I 
would like to have the crop all be in the Fall. 

The best time to select these is at digging time, 
when they are first thrown out of the ground. I 
have even gone so far as to follow the diggers 
and select the best potatoes from the best hills— 
hills perhaps where the yield would be double 
the average of the piece. After being picked out 
they were carefully taken to the cellar, without 
thesun being allowed to shine on them, and 
stored in barrels. These barrels should be cov- 
ered with old carpets or blankets, and then every 
care taken to keep the cellar as near the freezing 
point as possible and not have the potatoes act- 
ually freeze, from the day they are put in till 
they are taken out to plant. By taking care to 
open the cellar cool nights, and shut it up tight 
during warm days, one can keep it quite cool in 
the Fall. After cold weather comes, keep a ther- 
mometer in the cellar, and open up and let in 

cold air,whenever] the temperature gets above 
85° or 36°. Do not be afraid of freezing them; 
for with the potatoes in barrels and covered up, 
you can safely let the mercury fall to 28° fora 
short time. You know potatoes do not freeze as 
quick as water. I would hke to keep the tem- 
perature between 83° and 35°, if possible, all 
Winter, and I go to a good deal ef trouble to try 
and keep it so. The object, of course, is to 
keep the potatoes from sprouting. This selec- 
tion and care of seed is a good deal of trouble; 
but the time seems to have passed when we can 
raise a large and paying crop of potatoes or any- 
thing else without trouble. I have heard old 








men tell of planting a field, and only plowing it 
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Git ice, aiid in the Fail they could kick out the 
potatoes, 400 or 500 bushels per acre. 

We can’t doit now; and I think these old 
farmers must have had pretty long chains and 
small baskets to measure with. The first sprout 
which starts from the eye of a potato is the 
strongest and thriftiest one; if it is allowed. to 
grow in a warm cellar, and is broken off at 
planting time, the eye will usually throw out two 
or more sprouts the second tinie, smaller and 
Wweakef; and the restilt, particularly under un- 
favorable eonditions of soil arid season, will be 
Wealiet Vines and smaller titers: Also the 
Sprout froni the eye of a good sided, well-matured 
tuber will be larger and stronger than one from 
the smaller eye of a little potatoe. Oomimon sense 
will teath you this. In a lot of cabbage or tur- 
hip plants, a part of which are small and puny, 
aiid a part plimp and thrifty=although all may 
grow tinder favorable citctimstatces—which 
will be the most likely to do well? When the 
potato sprout has reached the surface and thrown 
out its roots and ceased to draw nutriment froin 
the flesh of the old potato, it becomes a plant. 
Make it a vigorous one by starting it from a 
strong, healthy, large, well-kept eye. Of course 
very favorable conditions of soil and season may 
overbalance poor seed. A man may plant the 
poorest of seed on very rich ground, and with 
tavotable woather make a wonderful crop ; but 
it doesn’t follow by any means that such seed is 
the best. We cannot control the weather; but 
we can plant good, thrifty seed in rich drained 
soil and take such care of them as that we can 
almost shap our fingers at the weather. In fact, 
We ati make the mést money in so-called poor 
seasons ; for we shall have a fair crop when prices 
are high. 

The question has often been asked me: What 
if every one should take such pains and raise 
big crops? Bless you, don’t worry about that; 
for not one farmer in a hundred will see this 
article, and probably not oue in a hundred of 
those who do see it will take any more pains with 
his potato crop next year. The one who does 
will make the money, the 99 will go onin the 
old way, satisfied with their present crops and 
knowledge. 

The low average yield of the potato crop in 
Ohio is a disgrace, and there are many causes 
for it, but perhaps no one cause greater than the 
selling and eating of all the best and planting 
the culls, which are only fit for the pigs. 

It is too late to select seed to the best advantage 
for planting next Spring ; but you can pick out 
the best you have got now, and take care of them 
from now on, Whatever you do, keep them up 
off the bottom of the cellar, so you can let the 
cool air under and all around them. ‘There is no 
worse way to keep potatoes than directly on the 
bottom of the cellar, where the warmth from 
beneath can work up through them, causing 
them to shrink and sprout. I know growers who 
put thousands of bushels in their cellars, directly 
on the ground, last Fall, I should hate to be a 
clerk there about this time, and when trade was 
a little dull have to down cellar and sprout pota- 
toes. 

I will not take up space to give experiments-- 
the results of which have led me to take so much 
pains in the selection and care of seed potatoes— 
but will simply state that I have increased the 
yield of good varieties by this and other good 
treatment, and improved (according to my no- 
tion) the shape, and they do not run out. 

If any one thinks anything is good enough 
for seed, that there is no such thing as pedigree 
in potatoes, let him plant such seed. I do not 

care to argue with him ; but if you ever do study 
into the matter and find it will pay you to take 
care of even a potato crop, then please remem- 
ber “I told you so.” Am average crop of pota- 
toes brings perhaps $40 per acre, gross income, 
and it would be wasting time to speak of the net 
profit. With proper care the crop may be made 
to yield $100 an acre gross, and $50 clear profit, 
after paying for all labor and seed, manure, use 
of land, ete. 

And, aithough I am talking about potatoes 
now, I would like to add that the same rule holds, 
good of grain raising, dairying, or any other 
farm industry. The big yield of milk or big crop 
is the one that under good management pays ; 
and with proper care we can improve very much 
on our present averages of All crops.—T. B. 
TERRY, in Boss Farmer.” 

a niteelieaiene 





ee ST ened 
HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
SPECIFIC VIRTUES IN DYSPEPSIA. 
Dr. A. Jenxrns, Great Falls, N. H., says: “I 
can testify to its seemingly almost specific vir- 
tues in cases of dyspepsia, nervousness, and 
morbid vigilance or wakefulness.” 
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IMPERIAL EGG FOOD 
Will Make Your Hens Lay. 
Packages Mailed for 50 cents and $1.00. 


6 Boxes, $2.00; 25 lb. kegs, $6.25. By Express or 
Freight Co. WHOLESALE AGENTS. 























B. K. Bliss & Sons, N.Y. 1g. Cc, Long, Jr., New York. 
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ohn um aver, jolorado. 
im ih aya rancisco, Cal. 


F. A. posed Shrev't, La. | T. Le a Va. 
F.C. fe OC. SY ooaseor oF Chas. Be Al ristoe, artford, Conn, 


on your 
irenlare 1 "hs. 


oe Row Lerk F Plow Sons 55 tebe SS St., 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New York Ecmee, 159 Front Street. 


te éwark, N. J. 
Circula syeunene and De are invited to send for 


on James River,Va., in a Northern 
FARMS MW Spignest. Illustrated circular free 


Mancua, Olaremont, Va 














BARREL CHURNS 


Are universally ac 
superior to al 
since Jan, ist, 188, One 
where 
we have no agents 
Senp FoR CIRCULARS, 
H, H. PALMER & 60., 
Rockford, I. 
Mention this paper, 


“STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Weir reli able Agents in Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Rode Island, New 
Ham » Vermont, and Maine. 

Those engagéd in Anding or selling mill feed, orin 
buying farm produce, df ih a¢ling farm implements 





preferred. 


FARMERS’ FERTIIAZER CO., 
5 Bowling Green, New York City. _ 





sini ves 
; al atart—improves the qualitv ‘andy ‘ 
"yield. Price $3.00 per ton. w 

4 and Farmer's Memorandum Book 


: ondence solicited. Address 
LANTER co., Dnion # Sprinws, N. Y. 


Salesmen Wanted 


To sell Nursery Stogk, Full line of new and valuable 
specialties. Permanent etiployment and good salary 
to successful agents. Address, giving age and rofer- 
ences, THE GEO, A. STONE NURSERY O0., Roches- 
ter. N. Y. 


MILL OWNERS SEND FOR P; 











_ MANUFA 


Sawin 


HOLLY NJ. 1 


Made Easy 


y 


AAU URING 


Dairy and Table Salt 








ALT. 


The Purest, Stronapat, Best and 
Made. Warran 
et. triumphed 


Ma . yw 

A at Buffalo in 1467, securing A of the 30 tubs butter 
declared best by th } iy 

in 1876 in the tes 


Cheapest Salt 
as Pure aa Ary, salt in the 
| Kveryw t 






d Union D : ~ 
ing premiuny ands tone King ite 
on that) and winn & pasar. sie 


solely by 
co,L. For tastier 
KER, Sec,, Syracuse, 








FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We can supply Files or Binders for Tux Inpe- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover has ‘Tue 
InpDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite crneanentel. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents ¢ach, The usual price is $1,50. 








Wanted! 
CASH DEALERS ONLY, TO SELL 
Baugh’s $25 Phosphate, 
A RELIABLE AND CHEAP CROP PRODUCER MADE BY A NEW PROCESS. 
EXCLUSIVE TERKITORY GIVEN T@ ENTERPRISING SALESMEN. 


To show its popularity read the following: Of the $25 Phosphate there were sold 
during 1879, 1,287 tons; during, 1880, 3,957 tons ; dnrieg 1881, 5,147 tons; during 1982, 6,288 tons ; 


during, 1883, 10, 182 tons. 
Apply to 





BAUGH & SONS, S, Philadelphia, Pa. 








other new V tab! 
lic. In 


my 
JAMES J. H. GR 


Seco sutifiower On 





cove Pie es 


PETER | ENDERSON & CE oon 7 


THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav 

ings and the following Publications, which will 

be sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 
ENGRAVINGS. 

THE “FIRST BEADING OF THE EMANCIVPA- 
TION PROOLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 
Of Sheet, IXI6.........ceeedess--+e sib «0000 

The Same, in Artist’s Proof, signed and attested 
by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A H, 
Ritchie, the Emgraver..........00+ seceesseeeves 

THE AUTHORS OF; THE UNITED 





EDWIN M. STANTON. “Bite, IGKQW....ceesreevere 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16X20.........+++sees lw 
All of the above are printed en heavy w! Paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, om receipt of momey 
The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOEN” 
By Frank B. Carpenter,’ Boun®in Clotp. 
B60 pages. Price........ccecssccecveveces tooeee’ 0 5 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound {a 
Cloth. 190 PAGES... ccccccccceescccccerccccccece 0 & 


Orders, with the cash inclosed, to be addressed to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 | Beendwen, & New York 


The Independent, 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 

3% Numbers (postage tree)....... NS ar 83 0@ 
39 * (9 mos.) (postage tree. .. veeeeese BOO 
26 * 46 mos.) seeesecsrteeee 1 SO 
7 “ — @moa,) e tress eeeteeee 1 OO 
13 “ (@mos), “ sroscceseg se FO 
4 . (1 month), s © Seebeesercese 

a bad (2 weeks) s 


1 Number (1 week), sad 
One subseription two years, . ee ¢o0 
One subsoription with one ew ‘subscriber, in 





one bee eseeencsaschsecencosenstecesse GOO 
One su with two NEW maw subscribers, n 
One ption with three KW 8 


inon@remittance,........ 


newene 


oe 

oo 

S50 
ssctvereees 8 5O 
0 00 

000 


One thon four years.......... 

One aw with four mew sucscribers. in 
one re’ poccerersecbee® seeee 1 

One subscription five veers... ond en ap | 


Any number over five at the same rate. tavast- 

ably with one remittance 
SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED Faom SvuB- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB RATES, 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 


In order that any one so inclined may read a few con- 
secutive numbers of THz INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offer a month's subscription as a 
“Trial Trip,” for 90 cents, which can be remitted by 
tier, ps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will se 

ance of a year's subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the end of the time 
for which payment is made. 

Sample Copies Free upen Application. 
tar” Make all remittances payable to the order of 
THE LNDEPERDENT. 

tay” Remittances should be made in Money Orders 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money in a Re@IWTERED LertER. The pres- 
ent reglatration system is virtually an absolute pro- 
tection against losses by mall, and all Postmasters 
are obliged to register letters whenever requested 
to de so, 

No fiames entered on the subscription books with 
out the money in advance, 

a. IBERS sre pre requested te note 
& mame the we eadress ta ery ty a Theat ae eee 
to < pee, Sat wo ran ¢t no loss by p = Ls may 

B& RECEIPT of the paper is a euficient receipt 
for the FIRST subscri mecetote Sor mower 
Seat uamest peut es {he tte. yet 
oe ticket attached to the meee, we 


r'the first of second wee i 


is received. But w tage stam ee receives 
the te reseips ¥ va ay cont bd oy weati. ° 


Agent mh seine bribes 
- HE INDEPENDENT, 
New Tost City. 


CLUBBING ING ARRANGEMENTS 
1884. 


P.-0. ~ ger wre? ’ 








blications and period 
t res reduced ad seay) 


icale can 1 obia' ith Tee 
in ‘ous ection w 

such ber i dad it to it to dees: 
eip subscri through 


Pe Sg to send 
e Will furnish, Upon a pltcation, a list of 


such publications ‘and elub ng rates of same. 





RATES or ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
34 lines to the inch, 20Q lines to the column.) 
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Clean painted walls with it. 


Free of charge. A full size cake of Ivor. Soap will 
be sent to any one who cannot get it of r grocer, 





octer a Gamble, Otncinnatl Riemtion i.S a, 


THE UHEAT FOOD FLOUE 


Eb NTI WuEAT 


Re eee 


nd cheapest Piour 
The t food for all, in health or sickness. 
Bent diet in io al for 
Dyspepticse and Invalids. 
Testimonials from the most eminent Physicians in 
ALL PARTS OF THE U. 3 
the most palatable bread. mas 


tert fan, Snare san derset tat sent "FREE ~ 





ante. most Batricions 


our address, and shows th 
and chemical properties of w 
MIL L PRICE, 87,00 per 7 





No.1 Suit 
Terry, $02 
Plush, ® 


S.C. 
SMALIL 
& co. 

A Boston, 
Mase. 





| Catalognes sent. 











Lh 
PIANOF: ORTES. 
Tone, Touch Workmanship and Durability. 


AM KNABE & CO. 
Nos. 204 ona ree 18 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥. 


LADIES, aii 


Fiench Dressing & Satin Polish 


ON YOUR BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Every bottle has Paris Medal on it. Beware of wt 
tations. B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston, Mass. 








> 261 & 252 Broadway, 
New York. 








W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CON, 















FSTERBROOK ®"5Eks —<SuRSpaap 


ALL OF RELIABLE, STANDARD AND SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


Popular Nos. 14, 048, 180, 333, 161,—For sale by all Stationers, 
Works: Camden, NJ. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. % John St,, New York. 





LETTER AND BILL 


SHANNON SETTER AND 


"Dg HTS INDEXES for Ledgers, 


a. 


Records, etc. 


he MOST RAPID AND SIMPLE INDEX IN THE WORLD. 


d 


*4p, 


FIELD’s 


“DING AND COUNTING REGISTER. 


6, 
“% WRITE TO US FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Branches: BRONTO, ONE. 


Principal Office, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





c ATENT Hand-Book FREE. 
R. 8. & A. P. LACEY, 
Patent Att’ys, Washington, D. 0. 


The Handy Cart,No. 4. T-—> 
Perry's Patent, 














“*aS EASY AS A BOAT.” 


a 
— ad ZF \ 
For Business, Pleasure, or ‘\ | 
Physicians’ Use. 


UH 
Send for our Wlustrated Price-list, QZ “ 


BRIDGEPORT GART CO., CONN 








RTISTS, Workers in India “x4 Water Colors, 

Pastel, Crayon, Photogra Costume, Arch- 

itectural Mechanfeal and Monumental Dra _ 
men—all who are interested in Originating or 





No. 6 Nassau Street, Rockford, tits 


Ross, Turner & Co Co., 


189 to 195 D evonshire get 52 Arch Streets, 


Menufscturers of 
THREADS, uEs Se WEBBING. 


Seine and ciitog Fe and Threads, 
Sewi "f and Lace Threads, 
‘ancy Twines. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
AND TRICYCLES. 


THE POPULAR STEEDS OF 
TO-DAY. 





Send 3-cent stamp for tliustrated 


@ catalogue 
y THE POPE M'¥’G Cv., 
607 Washington 8t., Boston 


THE 


STANDARD 
SPOOL 











Satisfactory soipunens eee 
Book address, Osgood & Co 


‘COMMON SENSE CHAIRS 


and Rockers. Stee 
bent trashy stuff, % ge ‘= 


For Illustrated 
, Binghamton, | N. ¥, 


Special discount to ‘cle e for cata- 
gene. _ ¥. A. Hacettepe fer cat 
‘J 


For po bs al all .. Furniture Dealers. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


BAKER’S 
Breakfast ice, |E 

Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed, It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 


E. Howard & Co.’s 
TOWER CLOCKS 

ae yy gy Ay at ar. =e 

The E. Howard Watch and Clock Co., 


20 MALDEN LANE, 114 TREMONT ST., 
NEW YORE: BOSTON. 











STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 











40th Semi-Annual 
STATEMENT 


OF THE 


TRAVELERS 


Hartford, Conn., January lst, 1884. 


Paid-up Cash Capital.......... $600,000. 










(20 


210 


' Fa NS > 








comce on bond an 
nterest on — pees ae. 
Loans on 

Deferred Life premfume... Desacenmnne®eeprineen 


tate, county, and municipal bonds... 
road stocks an and bonds... 





Total Asmets.......cccccsssseceees 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve, four per cent,, Life Department. li 33 
Reserve for relnwurance, ‘Accident Dep’t.. bot i 94 
Claims Pbpdiasted d not due, and ali 
GE GING cc cdcccccccetincccensecscdio 854,726 00 
Total liabilities..............0.0+ $5,567,487 27 





Surplus as regards policy-holders. . . $1,868,490 58 58 
STATISTICS FOR THE YEAR 1883 
Lire DEPARTMENT. 


umber of Life Policies written in 1883.,,....... “t 
hole number of Life pouceee in force........ 


Gain in amount 

Paid Policy-! holdersin 1. tite A: 82, 
ACOIDENT DEPARTMENT. 

Number of Accident Policies feopased in 1883.11 


Gain in Policies Mkt sccercedesoce *« sesndall 
Gain in Pre ny ea "2 





Am't Accident Claims aid in 1883....... 
Whole number Accid i aim: — 4 8, 
Whole amount Accideht Claims: aid. 1865310, # 


Total Losses paid, both Dept’s........ $8,978,277 15 





JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 


RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Assistant Secretary, 
GEORGE ELLIS, Actuary. 
EDWARD V. PRESTON, Sup’t of Agencies. 
J. B. LEWIS, M.D., Surgeon and Adjuster. 


New York Office, 173 Broadway. 
R. M. JOHNSON, Manager. 


WINTER RESORTS. 


SHELDON HOUSE 


OCEAN GROVE, N. J. 


Winter health, and pleasure resort. 134 hours from 
New York; trains each my daily; 2 hours t 
Philadelphia. 10 =e from . g Branch. m- 
mended by the 











sia: Hy ; 

high, dry land; dry air, Apring Wart h balsam 

all the year. Terms, $8 to $12 per week. Circulars. 
Wetcome E. SHELDON, Sole Owner and Manager. 





UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART. 


b: reproductions of famous original 
fave eculp re, architecture, ete. Price, cabine size, 
et 60 oe oe lozen. Send 6-cent stamp for new catalogue 


SOULB PHOTOGRAPH COMPANY. 
Pablishers, 338 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Please mention THE INDEPENDENT. 





IES FOR 1 
shames x LOUTREL, 


STA 





a Stationery, Writing Pa: 
x 


ing Paper, 
ips arte i 


nen. Wallets, etc, 
/4 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
50 Imp. Elegant Genuine 


ow & Go Meridan, Ot 





lime and ‘sell at lowest 
name in new type,l0c. 





PURE COD LIVER 
OIL AND LIME, 






a) See ey liberia © 4 
unas oes: 







i 
de with « large bottle of 2 Sus wok 


pee sisi 
























8u Chromo Ca: silver 
an pn ry oy! script type, ras pew & Co., gegiene fold ail Ct. 
HOTELS, ETC. 





DELAVAN HOUSE, 
— p malar both + Ye ive 
paar ee ting, palnthog 


T. ROESSLE, SON & CO. 
on af ' 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 
UNION SQUARE. 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORE. 


A.J, DAM & SON Proprietors. 








THE ARLINGTON, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


This hotel, since January ist, hes been enlarged by 
adding “The Sumner House.” It now has connected 
with it the Sumner, Kennedy, Pomeroy and Johnson 
Houses, all of which bave been connected by balls 
pep done ep of private houses with 
the comforts of 
tT "ROESSLE 4 & SON, Proprietors. 





WINTER RESORTS. 
QUEBEC STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


v4 A LP he wish to escape from our dreary Winter 

offer a slands, about 60 hours from New York, 
o i . ‘timate wpe in ta 

my by sunny skies; or 

ives t India ee St. Kit tie, J a a, Dominica, 


dad wi ue (Frenc oes, an 
cad, with their seh yA gy and grand 


pascsveness, 


For vi 4t wo -y- am phiets mbliehed | b 
the Guebec bec 8. 8. to A. E. OUTERBRL 


ve “Seer York, or LE 
ALDEN 207 Bt ee ayo NY. 





BELLS. 
Clinton H. moonamey Ss Bell Co., 


Successors to Meneely & Kimber! TB: y, N.Y. Manu 

facture D superior quality of Bells. Oldest Workmen 

Gr trade. Special attention 
ven 


op we cquuon B Batis to parties desiring bells. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


Favorably known to the eto since 
1826. Church, Chapel, Schoo 
and other bells: also Chimes and seals. 


Meneely & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 


Origin won eb Aan - as 


Tae JonEs nor BEL. seven Co. 





















McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


vets dena caanint Dal 
Elocks, ete. et, 


fogs MoSuame & Oo, — 


BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES, composed of the 
nerve-giving principles of the ox brain and wheat germ 
Physicians have prescribed 750,000 with the best results 
in all forms of nervous exhaustion, impaired vitality 
or weakened digestion, either in children or grow? 
persons. Itisthe best PREVENTIVE of consumptioD 
and all diseases of debility. 

By druggists or by mail, 61. 














¥F. CROMBY’ & CO., 666 Sixth Ave. N. V- 


$$$ 

















Ho 


